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'* Has God given to me a gi eater destiny 
than this that 1 become the staiidard- 
bearei of my country’s honour, that 
1 become the soldier of her cause, the 
champion of hei work, the defender of 
her glory, the cteatoi of ha tegenerated 
power among the Nations of the world ’* 
— Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 




OLD MAN'S HOPE' 


.'Sows of hid, why sit ye idle, 

Wait ye fo) some Deva's aid } 

Buckle to, be up and doing / 

Nations by themselves are made f 

Yours the land, lives, all, at stake, tho* 
Not by you the cai ds are played , 

Are ye dumb ? Speak up and claim them / 
By themselves are nations made 1 

What avail your wealth, your learning. 
Empty titles, sordid it ade ? 

True self-rule were worth them all I 
Nations by themsehes are made > 

Whispered murmurs darkly creeping. 
Hidden worms beneath the glade, 

Not by such shall wrong be righted I 
Nations by themselves are made f 

Sons of Ind, he up and doing. 

Let your course by none be stayed , 
iLo / the Dawn is ui the Bast ; 

By themselves are nations made / 

’ * 

A O. HUME, 
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Hdxd tft inourfitftg crowned with ashcs^ 
Nighi enshrouded India weeps 
Hdls the sionn the lightning flashes, 

StiU the Notion heedless sleeps. 

Hath she ones, this bdier tempest 
Hath this cruel night no end ? 

Must pam ever rack thu sad breast ? 

Will none save me none befriend ? 

Once 1 reigned the Orient s Empress 

Oh, the glory of that past 

Crowned with learning scxenee gladness. 

Woe IS me too hngfti to Tort 
And around me heaven aspmng 
ilyrtad brave sons dattntUss trod 
Bowing heart and head to nothing 
But thetr country and ihetr God, 

Crownless now forlorn Pm weeping 
Dust and ashes all my meed. 

Sluggish eons ignobly sleepptg 
In a dough of a sluggish greed 
Weep no more a star is gleaming 
In the pearling Eastern skies. 

And see thy children long speH-bound dreaming. 
Hear at last thy call arise. 

Weep no more, my love, my glory 
Weep no more, dear Motherland, 

S*® ihy TW^vd \htt 

Heart to Heart and hand to hand 


A O HUME 



PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


Herein are collected the speeches and writings of' 
most of the {eminent men both Indian and European, 
expounding with sound arguments “ India’s Claim for- 
Home Rule.” 

In Jthe Appendix are given the authoritative pro- 
nouncements of persons of high culture and reputation. 

An index is added to facilitate reference. 

The publishers note with satisfaction that their 
labours have already been rewarded in the apprecia- 
tion of their work by no less a person than Dr. Sir S. 
Subramanya Aiyar, Honorary President, “ Homs Rule 
League,” to whom they feel grateful. 

Their hearty thanks are due to Mr. K. Vyasa Raa 
for his able introduction. 




AN APPRECIATION 

BY 

Dr. sir S. SUBRAMANYA IYER 

Two topics which are uppermost m men’s minds at 
i-he present time are ‘ Home Rule ’ and ‘ Mr. Montagu’s 
'Visit.’ 

Messrs. Ganesh & Co. have acted most timely in 
tiringing out a volume with the above title which 
supplies in an eminent degree the sources from which a 
areally adequate knowledge of Home Rule for our 
•country can be easily gathered, by those interested m 
the subject who are, of course, a vast majority. These 
sources include explicit and unmistakable declarations 
on the subject by leading Indians, Anglo-Indians and 
British politicians for over thirty years with Dadabhai 
Haoroji at their head and among others with such 
well-known names as W. C. Boner jee, Dr. Sir Rash 
Behari Ghose, Mr. B G. Tilak, Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz 
Hussain Khan, Sir Rabindranath Tagore and Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Rao among Indians and the late Mr. George 
Yule and Messrs.' Ramsay MacDonald, Wilfrid Blunt, * 
Bernard Shaw, Andrew Carnegie, Sidney Webb, and ' 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta among British leaders of ' 
•opinion and friends of India. 
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Tbe tmgnestioiiable conclnsion that emerges out oF 
the pronotmcements this made at different times by 
Bnch highly competent authorities points alike to the- 
jostice and expediency, nay, the inevitable necessity of 
granting Home Rule to the Indian people without 
further lapse of time. 

My object however in writing these lines b generally 
to draw attention to the very valuable collection of the 
opinions of such eminent anthonties which cannot but 
be of the utmost interest to every atudent of 
politics at the present moment and specially to tbe full 
and striking mtroductioo to the volume contributed by 
Mr K VyasaRao The importance of this introduction 
to my mind consists in tbe effectual refutation of the 
prevalent mischievous view now so asiduotfily sought 
to bo spread that the demand for Home Rule is solely 
doe to a foreign introder and mtrcpid agitator Mib*- 
Besant without any background whatever m the past 
history of indegenons politics. Tbe introduction falls 
under three heads vie — 

L A new name for an old Demand 
2 The authorities and tbe Demand 
3- For and Against 

That even tfae term Home Rule with reference to 
India did not originate with Mrs Besant but with a 
well known Indian Mr Shyaraji Krishna Varma who 
was working for his coaatry long before Mrs. Besant 
made her appearance on the scene is shown coo- 
clnsively by tbe ^v^tcr m the first section fie 
p r o ceed s to point out farther in the course of this- 
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section that ^ the' highest credit due to Mrs. Besant — 
this true friend of India to whom no sacrifice in the 
interest of her adopted country has been too great — is 
her having made “ Horae Rule ” a household word 
■throughout the country and the watchword of the 
Nation within the short period of less than 3 years 
pursuing all the time absolutely constitutional means 
and none other. In thus tracing the 'true history 
of the word “ Home Rule ” the author has done 
real service to our countrymen in enabling them 
^o disprove the false suggestion by the opponents 
of Horae Rule whose sole object is to mislead those in 
whose hands lie the destinies of India at this critical 
juncture. Under the second head will be found a 
most instructive account of the trials aud difficulties 
which prominent Home Rule leaders like Mr 
B. G Tilak and Mrs Besant have had to overcome to 
establish the entire legality and constitutionality of 
their demand for the Indian people. In the third 
and the last section the pros and cons m regard to the 
demand for Home Rule are summarised so as to 
enable the reader to judge for himself as to the 
preponderance of the authorities on the question. 

V 

My sole reason for drawing pointed attention to this 
volume and the introduction is that the ealient point 
brought out therein should be at the fingers’ end of 
every Home Ruler m order that he may be ready to 
remove misconsception which he may have to 
encounter in the course of his work as a member of the 
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league and an actwe worker lespeaally now that Mr^ 
Monlagn i3 in our midst and whom it is bo necessary 
for U3 to convince of the*3iisuce of our demand 
I wnte these hoes as in my judgment as the 
Honorary President of the League this volume and the 
introduction m particular are calculated to bo helpful 
to every member of the league m the dochargo of his* 
nelf imposed task for the Motherland 
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meretncioia eloquence of an enchantress by the siren 
voice of a gifted lelf seelciog demogogue of a seasoned 
and vainglonons advenlorer as some have Sought to 
convey it identifying the demand for Home Rnle with 
Mrs. Besant and descnbing her as an enchantress 
demogognQ and adventurer At the outset one may 
admit that the systematic and deterimned application of 
the term Horae Rale wo owe to Mrs. Besant 
conspicuomly more than to anybody else. But that in 
no way means that the problem of Home Rule for 
India IS not older than abont twenty four months. 
Mr Sbyamji Krishna Vanna fourteen years bock chalked 
out a plan of Home Rule which soon became 
however a movement for Indian Independence 
Political terms may vary pohhcal ideals may also 
vary while political facts more or lefs remamthe Same. 
This great truth, great not m being too complex 
for nnderstandiog bat great in its beanoga and 
consequences, should nht be ignored by those who 
look upon Mrs, BesaQt*9 Home Rale propaganda as 
the importation of an attractive foreign luxury to the 
pretentions of which Indians have succumbed 
without so much as a passing thought They seem 
to thmk that but for the terra Home Rule Indians 
would have been fast asleep and would have made do 
■demand fo( a radical change m the present system of 
Government m India. How on tenable how utterly 
false this xS, will become evident by a perusal of the 
contents of this volume. 

As we said, political terras vary party nomeocla 
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ture and party denominations vary almost without an 
intelligible explanation therefor, while political facts 
may remain the same When Mrs. Besant took , to 
Indian politics, she saw that “ Self-government within 
the Empire,” or “ Colonial Self-government ”as a poli- 
tical party word was too cumbrous and without sufficient 
rallying power She saw that what was wanted was 
a word with , vitality , , a word that could convey the 
character of the party and the nature of the demand 
by it Mr. Shyamji Krishna Varma, who had used it, 
crossed the boundary line and made his movement a 
movement for Indian Independence. “ Colonial Self- 
government that became so ' prominent as an 
outcome of the Surat split a few years later was too 
flabby as a political expression and not quite accurate 
qither. For one thing, there is no,, such thing as 
Colonial Self-government m general, , each ; colony 
having its particular form and each form still being 
m a , process of development. Th6n again, .there 
IS no merit in making much of the fact that while 
the Colonies ha ve_Self-government, not jSo India - The 
Colonies, except South Africa, are in fact a part of 
the United Kingdom for all practical purp'Oses , they 
are all peopled by Britishers who have . settled 
down in the Colonies and who “in doing so may 
be considered as having taken their politic’kl instincts 
with them. Indians may well ask to be treated 
on the footing of colonials,- if the latter are a race 
foreign to Great Britain as Indians are. What we 
fheSrefore" really want is a form of Self-government, 
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dinted to our own conditions and capable of expansion 
as these conditickis change and not colonial government 
■whidi in fact means nothing definite The term colonial 
Self government came into use at a time when Indian 
politicians were anxiom to conve} that thev did not 
want separation from England but union with Elngland 
on the footing of the Colonies. Not that they wanted to 
escape a prosecution for sedibon bat they wanted to 
be clear beyond mietaUe lo the ojcs of their political 
cntics and opponents. 

“ Swaraj ” had come into existence do doubt 
some time previonsly and had been upheld by judicmL 
proQOuncemcut and sanctified by the Painarcb of 
Indian politics Dadabhai Naorojt Bot Svv'araj 
bom at a time of national upheave! as a repellmg 
force against a particularly ofienarve exercise of 
the autocratic powers vested m the Governors- 
General in Council, having a histone beciground 
m the national b>mDS and songs of the coontr) and 
smking deep in the mtiooal mind os an aspiration 
instead of acting as the ranstercall of a party of 
politicians, la fit more for appeal than for party nomen 
clature. Mia. Besant with her quick perception of the 
need for party names and watchwords knew that to on 
Englishman Swaraj ' would necessarily take a lot of 
explaining’ She knew that m spite of jadicial pro- 
nouncements and in spite of its adoption by Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Swaraj ” as an uctiTO protasondic piirty 
word would lend itself to misinterpretations by 
unscrupulous opponents in power ' Homo Rule,**^ 
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on the other hand, has a liistorical record ns a political 
expression il cannot he twisted to mean *• separation,” 
*' Independence ’ or Freedom from ulterior control . its 
historv 15 still a current and unconcludcd chapter of 
British politics, us use cannot be dispensed \Mth in 
spite of the War and the problem of Home Rule for 
Ireland is being attempted to be salved even as the 
War is going on. The onlj objection that could be 
•taken to Us use m conncclion \Mtb India now is that 
'\hat might become inevitable in regard to Ireland 
at this moment mav be deferred for consideration to a 
more convenient time in regard to India. But if the 
whole Empire has undergone a great change in Us out- 
look and if British statesmen have been the foremost 
factor of influence in anticipating post-War changes and 
reforms mavariety of Imperial concerns of vast import 
to the future of the Empire, it is carr) ing punctilious- 
ness to an insufferable degree of absurdit}' to say that 
the people of India alone must place themselves under 
a self-denying ordinance and ought to scrupulously 
refrain from adverting to their status in the Empire. 
That status has reference to the position of the 
.people of India firstly in their own country and 
secondl}^ outside the limits of India but within the 
limits of the Empire, To connote that status by 
a political term, incapable of being mistaken or 
distorted, Mrs Besant had to fall back upon so- 
well understood a party word and political expres- 
sion as “ Home Rule ” and founded the Home Rule 
"League with the assent of a large section of Hindu 
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and Moslem politicians rf note and tbis section since- 
1^^ internment Las become co-terminons with 
Political India ezclnding a amall section of 
protogonists of the Bnrcaucxacj completel} ont of 
touch with and discredited by their countrj'men Hiid 
the Home Rule propaganda been a matter of yesterdaj s 
ongin, not simply m its name, but m its substance as 
well it ^onld have been impossible for it to become a 
factor of snch consequence in the politics of the 
country as it has become. 

We have referred to the circumstances under which 
the term Homo kule has come into use to correct 
the wrong impression that tut for Mrs. Besant, 
the demand for post War reforms wotild have been 
scarcely beard of or quite languidly pursned, so that 
Anglo-India would not have been bustled ont of its 
bed until the last shot on all the frontiers had been 
discba^ed and the era of lasting peace ushered m There 
need be no hesitation however m all India gratefullj 
aclaiowledging the ardent aod unspanng devotion the 
intense application and real with which Mrs. Besant 
has worked for the cause of Indian political advance- 
ment at a critical penod m its history And this 
acknowledgment need not be made m a halting spirit or 
m a half hearted manncr.lest we should deprive the long 
cotirsO of Indian agitation for Self government of its 
mhercnlraent andindependentvalue. The ackno'vledg 
TOfcQl of what the country owes to Mw Besant (or her 
labours dunng the last tvro years particularly need not 
amount to fin indirect depreciation of what the coantiy 
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has laboured for the last thirty years directly for 
representative institutions in India. These labours 
she has herself amply and in her own splendid 
way portrayed in her book “ How India wrought 
for Freedom.” But for these 5^ears of labour 
by Indians, with the assistance, every now and then, of 
large hearted, true-spirited British men and woment 
it would have been impossible even for Mrs Besant to 
cross the path of the Bureaucracy Without her aid, 
— although she was even then a great organising 
force m India and had a considerable following of 
wealth, culture, and enthusiasm, — 6rucial questions 
of great moment, test questions of the rights 
of the Indian Nation as against the arbitrariness of the 
Bureaucracy had been fought and \von. , In the with- 
drawal, at the last resort, of the Punjab Colonisation 
Bill at the insistence of Lord Kitchener, — that man of 
unerring prescience, as firm footed in statesmanship as 
he was great in Militarj^ organisation, — in the annulling 
of the partition of Bengal at the instance of one of the 
greatest Trustees of British interests sent out to India, 
in the modification of the oppressive and unholy 
ordinances of the South African States against Indian 
subjects of the Crown, not to go back to earlier 
episodes as the revocation of the plague policy of the 
Bombay Government, where was the help of Mrs. 
Besant’s powers of agitation and organisation ? 
To go back even to much earlier events, was not Indian 
power of organization up to the required standard to 
impel Lord Salisbury to recognise the justice and 
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policy of thcRendibonof Mysore to itsnghtfnl sovereign? 
And was it done without Indians raging their case for 
justice and the vested official and non-official European 
interests opposing the step with all the weapons of 
offence and defence which thq^ know so well to use 
and have never flinched to nse? To attnbnte to Mrs 
Bcsant the output of the demand for post-War Reforms 
IS to Ignore that joat before the War broke out, and 
particularly after the Delhi announcements m 1911 
December Indian opinion was concentrating on the 
promised grant of Provinaal Autonomy from which 
there was a deaf attempt to back out a procee that 
was accomplished thereafter by a tacit under 
standing among the Party leaders in England The 
Bntisb wheel easily lends itself to spokes being 
put as a matter of mere party pastime, party prestige 
and party plcasrae The promise of Provincial 
Antonomy was canght m this wheel and Indian 
opinion was anxiously concerned m rescuing the 
promise from a noiseless end amidst the detractions 
of the South African Imbroglio the Mabomedan 
preoccnpation on account of the Balkhan War the 
inexpiable outrage <m Lord Hardinge and the 
gloom that it cast all over the country follov,ed 
sometime after by the death of hs noble ladi to 
whom India* will tdways cbensb a respectfnl affection 
as it does to the heroines of her Pantheon like Sita end 
Savitn When the War broke out, to add to all other 
anxieties Indian representatives in the Imperial and 
Pro\nncial Coundla begged the Government to make the 
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•fullest and freest use of India’s resources in the 
conduct of the War, so that it might be terminated as 
quickl}^ as possible and with victory to the allies. 
Numerous public meetings were held spontaneously 
and contributions to War Funds poured in. Voluntarily, 
princes and peoples, provinces and states vied with one 
another in sharing what India could do in the hour of 
peril to England and the Empire. All these do not 
show that Indians wanted to embarrass the Government. 
But when it became knovn that the Government of 
India was sending despatches behind the back of the 
public so to say on the post-War schemes it was found 
necessary that the public should place their side of the 
case. It was soon after this ^that active support had 
•to be canvassed for the popular view and a conflict 
between the Bureaucracy and the public became 
anevitable as the latter could not become a different 
body simply on account of the War The angle of 
■vision of England may change, but not that of the 
Bureaucracy. It did not give up for these three years its 
exodus, it asked for and obtained after the outbreak of 
the War compensation in money for lack of promotion, 
because European officials could not go on leave It 
heard with concern the encomiums of the Prime Minister 
promising a new dawn even for India , it followed one 
policy of “ business as usual ” m regard to one set of 
matters, as in the case of the exodus , it followed the 
policy of “not until the end of the War ” in regard to 
others , but it followed neither maxim if it was a matter 
of compensation for the service or of creating costly 
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9pedal appointments for lacky Enropeans. How can 
one possibly have confidence m such a body to 
obtain for this country its dne after the War? 
Is It meant to be implied that a coontrv which so well 
knows the Bureancracy and has obtained whatever 
modicnm of Bntah justice it baa over the head of the 
Boreancracy, with the evidence of the Civil 
Service before the Pnblic Services Commiasion 
as an eye opener that such a conntry can go into 
a mesmenc trance, leaving its destiny into the hands 
of the Boreancracy ? It is therefore nnspcakahly 
absurd from every point of view to attnbnte the 
output of the agitohoo to Mrs. Beaant, while we 
do not deny that she has entitled berself to the 
grafatude of the conntry by her strennons laboare 
on onr behalf dnnog the lest two years. 

One point alone is enongb to brmg ont onr position 
here , whatever may be attributed to Mrs. Besant s 
activities the moment she was mteroed and rendered 
tongneless and peoless the Horae Rule props 
ganda most have been scotched if not killed 
were the contention and the reading of the anthonties 
correct. On the other hand it was no European that 
mrrtfi fotward to administer artificial respiration to a 
dying cause It was no one from another part of the 
country thkt rushed to the first aid of the 
patient, it was a man of the Presidency itself 
Dr Sir Subramanya Iyer full of years and honors 
five years older than the BibiUcal three score and ten 
who bad served Queen Victona, King Edft'ard 
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and King George as one of ihcir judges , an ardent 
Congressman uho had been present as a delegate at 
its \Grs first session and taken prominent part 
in Its conduct, ^^ho, when Lord Ripon's scheme 
of Municipal expansion was promulgated for adoption, 
had incurred the displeasure of the local executive 
for not consenting to repudiate its desirability or need, 
but had the disconcerting candour to welcome it wuth 
open arms and waxed eloquent over its liberal and far 
sighted character , w ho should have adorned the 
Presidential chair of the Congress long ago but for his 
official robes as a judge, and for his growing age 
and ph^ sical w-eakness after retirenitmt from office ^ 
who, after the outbreak of the War in the Congress 
Session of 1914, acted as the spokesman of South India 
in welcoming the delegates and opening its proceedings 
as the chairman of the Reception Committee , it was he, 
w’lth a frail bod}, a lustrous expression, and a 
refulgent impulse that lit up the country wuth a' 
single ray of light that beamed right across a thick, 
moist atmosphere of gloom, doubt and vacillation He 
stood out against the action of the local Government as 
an embodied spiritual belief m the ultimate vindication 
of the higher justice of the British Sovereign and the 
British Nation He did so m his capacity as President 
of the Home Rule League. His letter w'hith rivetted 
the nation, as though by a moral spell, to its duty as 
against all extraneous authority ran as follows . — 

' “ To my countrymen I We have all read the speech of 

H.E. the Governorof Madras to his Legislative Council, 
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iQ which he foreshadows moasores for the suppression 
of the Home Rule Propaganda and asks for the 
-sapport, m the measures taken of all who have per 
■flonal or hereditary mflnimci-.. I answer that appeal 
being a responsible public man having held high 
judicial office m the State having been recognised 
end rewarded by the Crown and honoured by 
my University and being an old man of trabed 
caution in coming to a decision* and of mature 
'judgment I therefore think that it ts my duty 
to the Gkjvemmeut to state my posiiioo IBdfore 
il was raised to the Bench I was a Congressman, 
and to me, Self Government or Homf* Rule is no 
new thing I believe and have long believed that its 
early establishment is vital for tbe welfare of the 
country and the stability of tbe Empire, and that it is 
therefore necefisary to carry on a constitutional aod 
educative agitation for it as ordered by the Coogres 
at its last session. Believing thus I gladly accepted the 
Honorarv Presidentship of the Home Ruin for India 
League, Honorary only because ray health forbids 
active and strenuous work. I CHonot retrace ray steps 
1 will not resign my office even if the League be 
declared unlawful I am ready to face any penalties 
■which may follow on ray decision for I believe that 
the time has corns when God la whose hands are all 
earthly Govemraents colls on India to assert that right 
to Freedom which He has given and to claim Self 
Rnle ID the words of the Congress — m the reconstruc 
■iion of the Empire after the War To defend Home Rule 
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IS to me a religious as A\ell as a dvic duty and this 
dut}* I will discharge. I call on } ou, mj countrymen 
to do the same ’ 

But for the stand he then took, at a time when no 
one anticipated the appointment of Mr. Montagu as 
Secretarj for India, on the rights of a British 
subject, the feeling of disgust and disaffection created 
by the application of a War •measure to a woman, 
and to a \%oman who had ardently supported the 
Government in all its measures for the prosecution of 
the War and vhich came as a blo\i against constitutional 
agitation, vould ha\c found vent in some cases at least 
in the adoption of counsels born of despair. The lead 
that so spontaneously emanated from Sir Subramanja 
Ijer as a reflex action in the body politic would have 
proved, hoi\ever, of little consequence had there not 
been a volume of public feeling which responded, 
to the lead m the same spirit, prepared openly to take 
all risks involved in doing so. But for these two 
factors the triumph of the party of constitutional 
agitation as against the unconstitutional action of the 
Bureaucracy m this respect would have been difficult of 
attainment, in spite of the fact that Mrs. Besant is 
a British \ioman iMth a reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. To look upon the Home Rule movement as 
a mere creation of a restless spirit which suddenly 
took to political turmoil and agitation is to seek to 
wipe off in fact the political history of India, if not 
from the time of Raj'a Ram Mohun' Roy, from the 
time of Dadabhai Naoroj'i at any rate;' and to deny 
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India’s Claim to Self govemroent because of the word 
Horae Role, or because of Mrs Besant 3 entry into 
Indian politics is to dupose of the destiny of India in 
a. supremely easy and affable way indeed 

Sec U THE AUTHORITIES AND THE DEMAND 
Wo have shown that the demand for Home Rule la 
not a two-year old baby bom of the travail of a restless 
ambition and sprung into the political world with the 
deliberate malignant purpose of embarrassing the 
authorities, A Government that feels unequal to be 
embarrassed with a problem that has been before it for 
over a generation and especially at a time when the 
entire imperial structure is under a survey for better 
adaptation to present-dav bonditions may as ss'ell 
complain of the legitimate demands made upon 
It, if not m the way of constructive effort, at 
least m regard to a policy of patience and 
non mterfereuct This accusation of embarrassing 
brought against the leaders of poUheal thought 
and public awvemeats after the whole country 
had shown how impossible it was to make any 
distinction between England and India on the score of 
loyalty is an apt exhibitlou of the attitude of the 
Bureaucracy towards constitutional expansion Nor 
was it Simply a mere exhibition stopping short of an 
actual attovipt to arrest the march of progress by 
coostnnng the demand for a change in the form of 
GovOTiment as an act of disloyalty The Distnct 
Magistrate of Poona acting on behalf of the Govern 
-ment of Bombay took proceedings agamst Mr Tilak 
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on the express ground that his speeches advocating 
Home Rule amounted to sedition against Government 
established by law in India. In finall} ordering him to 
enter into a bond the Magistrate observed that Mr. 
Tilak should consider himself very fortunate that the 
Government did not intend to proceed against him 
under the substantive section 124‘A. Indian Penal 
Code.” Mr. Tilak’s speeches delivered m Marathi and 
reported in English attracted at the lime attention 
mainly on the ground that he drew a most scrupulous 
distinction between Government established by law and 
the machinery of administration which ^^as sought to be 
reformed He showed at every step how the form of 
Government might and has to change from time to time, 
the sovereignty of Great Britain over India remaining 
the same His penetrating and masterly analysis, then 
and there in the course of his speeches, of the law of 
sedition as applicable to the demand he was making 
showed how cautious and wary he had determined to 
be m handling a subject so risky for one who had 
become the pet solicitude of the local Government. He 
asked if it was sedition to demand that the District 
Magistrate should not also be the head of the police or 
that the legislature must have an elected majority of 
the representatives of the people or that the executive 
should become responsible to it ? In all these where is 
it sought to take away the power of the Crown or to 
create disaffection against Government established 
by law? Nevertheless, the perpetual plan of a dominant 
section of the Bureaucracy has been to identify the 
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bureaucratic form ^vith Government established by laNv ► 
Is Government establis^ by law once for all and for 
fetemity established ? If so it must he no more tharv 
en axis for varying forma of administration Yet, soon 
after the high minded lo&aence of Lord Hnrdinge was 
withdrawn from the coaotry the Government of 
Bombay sought to penalise by the application of the 
provisions of the Code of Cnnunal Procure a demand 
for a form of Government that wiU no longer bo the 
present bureaucratic form, Mr Tilak appealed to the 
High Court of Bombay against the order of the Govern 
ment The judgment of tbe Bombay High Court 
ooce again sboi'wi where Great Britain 3 conshtatioaal 
safeguard lies in India Tbe conviction was qimbed 
and Mr Tilak's position was upheld in tbe decision of 
the Court This judgment is of course not a new 
charter but, on accouut of tbe clearness of the issues 
raised and definitely and unmistakably decided it is as 
good as an additional charter to the expanding liberties 
of India One should rather be glad th^ sorry that the 
Bombay Government chose to give battle m away worthy 
of the better traditions os they go of the Indian Bureau 
cracy and in a manner m this respect at least worthy 
of its focman'3 steeb It is a great relief to know the 
boundaries that divide permissible from illegal agita- 
tion the demarkation between a demand that the 
stnettft interpretation of tbe law will countenance and 
the Widest benefit of the doubt to the accused cannot 
condone. For one thing it was a legal process that 
the Government of Bombay preferred to resort ta Had 
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it, on the other hand, taken any other course of action 
outside the pale of the law, or had the High Court of 
Judicature, like the subordinate branch of the judiciar} , 
been a part and parcel of the executive, or had it chosen 
to forget its role as an arbitrator bet^^ecn the people 
and those in authority over them, theVesult might have 
been disastrous for the prestige of British Rule and for 
the peace and tranquillity in Western India. The result 
of the decision has only shown that after all there is 
room enough foi the aspirations of the people and the 
necessary pow’ers of the executive to co*e\ist in a 
British province. 

In the Southern Presidenc} , on the other hand, the 
Government, having had the benefit of what took 
place in Bombay and in view of its owm admission 
in regard to the legitimacy of the demand for Home 
Rule, gave a wide berth to the test of law courts in seek- 
ing to give effect to its repressive attitude. When it 
took action under the Press Act against Mrs. Besant as 
keeper of “New India” Press in 1916, it had necessarily to 
admit that to Home Rule, per se, there was no objection. 
The Hon, the Advocate General, under instruction from 
the Government, made a formal declaration that he did 
not object “to any Home Rule propaganda as such.” His 
Lordship the Acting Chief Justice who was one of the 
Special Bench that heard the petition of -^rs. Besant 
w'ent further m accepting the admission of the Advocate 
General and laid down* — r ' ^ - 

“Jt is difficult to see how any such movement ” (for 
Home Rule) “ can be regarded as illegal per.se. It lies 
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entirely with the Sovereign, that is in the compendious 
phrase of Dr Dicey the BLing in IParliament, to establish 
any Government he chooses for India or any other part 
of the British Empire^ There can be nothing wroog 
therefore m a subject of the Crown urging the desira 
bilityof a change m the machinery of the Govommcnt 
of India Changes m the constitution of the Govern 
ment do take place from tune to tune with the consent 
of the sanction of the Sovereign. In certain stages of 
the soaety reforms m the constitution of the Government 
are a bilogical, political nectfenty To say that such 
questions are not open to pnbltc discuSBioQ supposing 
the law is not violated m the manner and method 
adopted m soch dcscossioo would be opposed to all 
sound maxims of constitutiODai law 
The Madras Government, therefore, both by its 
admission and the enunciation of the law which 
It ehated from the Hon the Chief Justice was 
precluded from qucshoning the legality of the Home 
Knlo demand at a later period. But it failed to 
see what this cxecnttve admission and the judicial 
enunciation alike clearly lead to. In the first place, if 
Homo Rnle is a legitimate and lawful demand it cannot 
be made without assigning reasons for advocating the 
dewed change in the constitution. These reasons most 
perforce have reference to the defects and drawbacks of 
the form of Government which a Home Rule form is to 
displace. N'^Tien hoI^•ever such drawbacks and defects 
are pointed out it is strange consistency indeed for the 
executive to tntn round and say “ you are depriving os 
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of our escutcheon, robbing us of our character and 
creating disaffection against us m the public mind.” 
Lord Hardinge who realised that no ideal > can be 
brought to fruition except by effort and agitation spoke 
of the " National ” ideal of Self-government for India 
as “ a psifectly legitimate agitation having the warm 
sj^mpathy of all moderate men.” No one would 
advocate that if these defects and drawbacks are 
pointed out in a manner that will endanger public 
peace, the authonties should sit quite and tolerate 
such an abuse of the liberty of criticism. Instead 
of alleging that the leaders of the Horae Rule party 
were guilty of such conduct either on the platform 
or m the public press and taking steps under the 
law for obtaining a legal conviction, the Madras Govern- 
ment threw from the top of the blue hills a veritable 
bolt, that produced panic and dismay thoughout the 
presidency, adjuring the country “ to put out of 
thought ” all ideas of Self-Government in the post-War 
constitutional changes.* This warning was a fortnight 
later, followed by the application of the Defence of 

*At a meeting of the Legislative Council held at 
Ootacamund, on the 22nd May, Lord Pentland niade a 
most unexpected pronouncement on the dangers of an agna- 
tion for Self-government and said " All thoughts of the early 
grant of responsible Self government should be put entirely 
out of mind and all violence of language should be con- 
demned. * * On behalf of my Government, I call upon 
all who hear me or read these words for their support in 
any action which the Government may be forced to take to 
discourage these unwise and dangerous rhethods and the 
extravagant aims which they are designed to further." 
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India Act to >.lrE. Bcflant ‘and two of her asoaates*. 
One need not be conccnied here with all that followed! 
the speech of Lord f^entland on the 22nd May I9l7 andi 
the order of intemroent issued on the 16th June follow 
mg The attempts made by some of the authonties to 
canvas support for the success of the represiTO 
policy by trying to secore silent acqmescence m 
quarters from which initial opposition was anticipated 
the declarations and manifestoes in its favour whidi 
found their way mto the Press from others which had 
remained aheolutely apathetic m raatlers political till 
then and from persona who bad not raised their little 
finger till then m the redress of a single wrong m the* 
reform of a amgle abuse, in tbe removal of a single ano. 
maly the demoraliration that followed this smgu- 
larly instructive and amusmg outturn and tbe widening: 
of the clevages of caste and racial distinctions that it 
led to are matters over which one may well afford to 
drawaveil Norneed werccallthewhitoheatofpublur 
exatcroent that went up steadily m temperature week by 
week and month by month until at last tbe country led. 
by men of no insignificant status was openl> prepared 
to embark npon a course of lawful resistance to a situ- 
ation to which there was no other remedy \\Tiat is 
pregnant with meaning to British statesmen in 
this conntfcuon however is the restoration of 
atfiolute tranquillity that iraroediatel) su cceed ed 
the cancellation of the arbitrary oeders of intern 
menL The allegation made by the supporters of 
the action of tbe executive, was that Mrs. Besant’s 
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'release would be a blow to public peace ; but not even a 
child can make any mistake now after the annulment 
of the order whether the blow to public peace was the 
internment or the release. The country now seems to 
have gone back to rest on the lap of peace, amit) and 
goodwill to work waking up in a sweetened temper of 
restored confidence and refilled trust. In fact it has 
fallen, as has been observed, to the most prosaic N^ork of 
collecting signatures to monster memorials. The magnifi- 
cient ovationthat greeted Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Wadia 
and Arundale on their return to Madras could not have 
been organised by any number of political associations 
or Theosophical bodies It was indeed an outburst 
of national sentiment transcending the barriers of race 
and colour, of religion and alien birth. Without any 
attempt whatsoever to organise a demonstration, there 
was such a stupendous wave of enthusiasm among all 
classes, and castes impelled by the one desire of 
showing the identity of public feeling with the cause 
for which they had suffered executive displeasure. It 
was an unprecedented reception that so spontaneously 
awaited them and it was repeated beyond all anticipa- 
tion in far off Calcutta, Allahabad and Bombay. The 
public feeling, especially in Madras, which had become 
so alienated from the executive, partly on account of the 
-arbitrary nature of its action, and partly cJh account of 
the ways and means by which some men in power 
had sought support in favour of that action at the 
expense of long-standing social amity and harmony 
between persons and castes, wanted by one supreme. 
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splendid and spontaneons testimony to feoish an nnfor 
gettable record of its cooclteive jodgment in regard to 
the policy and action of the Government Mrs, Besant*8 
nnanuDons election to the presidentship of the Congress 
Session of 1917 was another immediate result of the 
blander of the executive. Allhougb after the dose idea 
tity which Mrs. Besant had established between her 
vast resources, mental moral and financial and the 
political good of India, her election would have 
been certain soouer or later her choice to tha 
Congrea presidency of the se^ion immediatdy 
following the inlemment was the direct ontcoma of 
Anglo>Iodian statemansbip inspired on one side by 
the Anglo Indian press and counselled on the othec 
side by a few exponents of caste and race antoganism. 
In fact, if the Madras GiTVemment in its unmatchad 
wisdom wanted to make her an irresistable poiver 
With the people, and hers a name venerated by men 
and women of all grades and ranks a tnumphant 
war cry with the populace a guarantee of sterling worth 
and value with the substantial monied and middle 
classes and the educated community in general a name 
held dear by Indian women and lovingly lisped by 
many a child — the Government of Madras could hai’e 
Bcarcely done better Those who differed from her m 
honest diffefence and hesitated not to avow that differ 
enco and who resented the reference that they had 
become converts to Home Rule were the first and 
foremost to recognise that Mrs Besoms position bad 
paaed from leadership the authorities doliked to 
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established ascendency over the public mind. Not to 
have anticipated all these results, shows a melancholy 
lack of foresight even of an inferior order, such as one 
has a right to e\pcct, e\cn of a Provincial Indian 
Bureaucrac}’. The mistake of the Government might 
have been a bona fide mistake according to a 
generous \uew' of the matter , but the support assidu- 
ously stimulated for its action to make it appear that it 
was supposed to represent public feeling could by no 
means be bona fide, since it has proved an abject 
failure, or at any rate a lamentable miscarriage 
of expectations and an egregious misreading of the 
public mind. 

We have only to imagine the effect that w'ould have 
been produced, had the statement by His Majesty’s 
ministers in Parliament been made without the strain 
on the public mind brought about by Lord Pentland’s 
speech, the order of internment, and all the events that 
in natural sequence follow’ed it. That speech, however, 
was not an isolated factor m creating the impression 
that there was a deliberate attempt to stifle the demand 
for post-War reforms of a substantial nature. Almost 
every provincial head of Government thought it neces- 
sary and becoming to appropriate to himself a part of 
the function 'that belonged only to His Majesty and his 
ministers, and subordinate officials, high and>low, Indian 
and European, here and there began to take and exercise 
the powers of a miniature local Government All 
these unprovoked, uncalled for and out of the way 
declarations of policy and exetcise of authority, bearing 
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® very close resemblance m their objective having for 
their coaitnon concern the Home Role propaganda, and 
following a Circnlar on the subject iMoed bv the Gov 
emroent of India left no donbt that there was a 
systematic attempt to thwart the voice of the Nation 
being heard by the King tn Parliament. The Govern 
ment of India admitted m August 1917 in answer to an 
interpellation sabsequent to Mr Montagu's statement 
in the Honse pf Commons that they had issued a 
Circnlar on the sabject of Horae Role to local 
Govemracnta about April 1917 They however refosed 
to disclose its terms. Nevertheless, Beeing what every 
provincial head from about that period to Mr Montagu s 
assumption of office as Secretary of State for India 
had to say on the subject, there is no way of failing to 
know what the Circular should hare been m the mam. 

The whole country was abla« with -a feeling of 
chagrin at what was takiog place and when these 
declarations of policy tenmnatid in muxrling Mrs^ 
Beflant there was created a situation which would 
have been dangerous at an> tune but which at the 
present period would have been positively a msfortone 
Had not Providence, which has alw-ays been for 
strengthening the hoods bet w fean England and India, 
broogbt about the Mesopotamian muddle for aflordmg 
a roost timely solution of a particularly difficult 
Situation m the Indian Empire, the history of events m 
recent mouths would have thrown no little concern on 
British statesmen. If on the other hand all these had 
been avoided, and if the Government of India had not 
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taken the initiative in the polic}’ of blunder which was 
so faithfully follo\\cd by the provincial authorities 
subsequently , and if, through their instrumentality, 
before the Mesopotomian debate lifted the veil over the 
wooden anachronism, the Government of India had 
caused the enunciation of such a policy as fell 
from Mr Montagu, — what a state of happ} family 
-relationship would not have been disclosed between 
'the authorities and the people ! The)*, in a fit of short- 
sightedness, hovever, did all that ought not to have 
'been done, did it all in a way the public suspected 
but had no authentic knowledge of, left it to each 
'local Government to come out with its story and issue 
a most arbitrary mandate under the cover of a War 
measure, and were silent expectators of an epidemic of 
•caste and race antagonism, and when after all the 
inevitable consequences of such a thoughtless, and 
repressive attitude had made themselves abundantly 
manifest, the task was left for the higher insight of the 
custodians of imperial interests to rectify a whole 
‘Chapter of blunders in as dignified a manner as might 
'be possible ! 

Our mam purpose, however, is to note that after the 
outbreak of 'the War, firstly the decision of the Bombay 
High Court, secondly the observations, of the Madras 
High Court and thirdly the declaration by His 
Majesty’s Government through the Secretary of State 
■in Parliament followed by the' Governor-GeneraPs 
notification in India, taken together in conjunction witli 
rthe attended circumstances in each case, constitute the 
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cmergencQ o^ the old demand of Self government for 
India under a new name into the region of practical 
politics, trramphing m’cr the bamcades of the cjecu 
tive and the entanglements pnt np by its co-adjators 
bound only by ties of race contempt and caste feeling. 

Sec. Ill FOR AND AGAINST 
Among those v, ho have laboured m the cause of a 
umted political India under the ffigis of Great Bntain 
managing its own resoutcea and rendering unto QeSar 
what 13 CtesorlB, the name of Dadhabhai Naoroji tnll 
Stand foremost. Beginning his asociation with the affairs 
of the country when the East India Company was the 
ruling power be lived through all the intfirvening 
penod working for this cause, and died a few months 
before the dedaration made m the House of Commons 
by Mr Montagu as Secretary of State He ainved 
at the conclusion that the only solution alile for the 
poverty of India and for evolvang a lasting connectioo 
between England and India would bo the grant of 
internal autonomy few this country Had such a step 
been taken even about the time of Lord Ripoo^ 
Vicerco^alty there would have been to-day after three 
decada of Indian Home Rule, not a mere dependency 
not either a colonial sapling or a mere offshoot of the 
parent stoek, but a great continent peopled by a sixth 
of the human race as an integral part of the Empird of 
Great Britain, acting as a' full grown aU> not as 
America at so late an boor nor as Japan in so 
necessarily an inadequate a measure but from the very 
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commencement of the War as a belligerant ^^hose 
integrity and independence were as much in danger of 
violation as England’s. However, vhat should have 
been granted during Lord Ripon’s ^hceroyalty came 
to be demanded from that period and that demand has 
not 3 et got over the initial opposition of the executive 
in India i In 1906, after Lord Cur/on had left India as 
the victim of the vildest pretensions of bureaucratic 
governance, Mr Dadhabhai Naoroji gave vent to his 
feeling in regard to England’s irresponsibility towards 
India in these words , — 

“Since my' earl}' efforts I must say that I have felt so 
many disappointments as would be sufficient to break 
any heart and lead on to despair, and even, I am afraid, 
to rebel.” 

He reiterated his political conviction that had 
become a religious creed with him as his abiding 
admonition to England and India in these three para*, 
graphs of crystal clearness — 

(1) “Instead of going into further divisions of 
details of onr rights as British citizens, the whole matter 
can be comprised in one word ‘ Self-government ’ or 
‘ Swaraj ’ like that of the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies.” 

(2) “ In the short life that may y^et be vouchsafed 
to me I hope to see a loyal, honest, honourabll and con- 
scientious adoption of the policy of Self-government for 
India and a beginning made at once towards that end.” 

(3) “If India is allowed to be prosperous by Self- 
government, what a vista of glory and benefits opens up- 
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for the citizens of the British Bnipire pn^ for mankind 
as an example and proof of supremacy of the moral 
law " 

From 1906 to the hoor of his death in 19J7 bo lived 
inconstant hopes of such a declaration being made, 
especially after the outbreak of the War m 1914 But 
hlr Montagu s statement was made only a few months 
after the great patnafdi of a Self-governing India 
under British pararoouotcy bad gooo to his eternal rest, 
or rather to begin a new cycle of enduring benevolence 
to humanity 

It 13 not only Dadabhai Nawoji who amongst the 
first batch of modern Indians found the solutioa of 
India's political futorc under a system of SeIf*govem 
ment Mr W C. Bonnerjec, who was 19 years younger 
than Nacroji but who unfortunately died a few months 
before the Congtw Session of 1906 said in one 
iprcgnant senteDce so curly as 1S85 — 

All we ask is that the basis of the Government 
shall be widened and that the people shall have their 
proper legitimate share m it 
l^ter in 1892 he made himself clear In is simple 
a language as possible by defining the national ambition 
of India as a deSire for the same facilities of national 
life that exist in Great Bntain itself 
Those ‘were days when the expression Colonial 
government had not come into oseond Mr Boonerjee** 
dictum better expresses, lo fact, our need than anything 
that has been stated since then- Facilities of nalionsl 
life as existing in Great Britain are to-day lOfisted 
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upon as the minimum uK-al of p^luirnl cxi'^tonro 
h} British statesmen lor /ontpi: countries under 
autocracy, and lhc\ cannot c\cludc India from the 
bcncht of such an iu^'istcncc. 

Another great man, one too old to be disposed of as 
an impatient idealist, \\ho ih now fijll\ three score and 
ten mage,* bs no means an agitator csen of an orca- 
sional type, but one of the mo-'t profound and best 
equipped jurists in the British limpire, Dr bir Rash 
Behan Ghosc has stated Indiab claim as follows — 

" We want in rcalitj and not m mure name to be sons 
ot the Empire Our ambition is tc draw closer to Eng- 
land and to bealisorbed in that Greater Britain in which 
w'c have now no place. The ideal after which we arc 
striving is autonoinj, w tihm the Empire and not absolute 
independence ” 

It IS to this drawing closer, this absorption in Greater 
Britain which can onl\ become possible bs India secur- 
ing complete internal autonomy, that the c\ccutive as a 
matter of sheer scif-inlercsi has been strenuously 
opposed at every era of reform and reconstruction. 

The late Mr. G. Subramanya Iyer, who died in his 
63rd >ear, after having laboured for four continuous 
decades in building up the pow’er or the press and of 
public opinion in Southern India, to w'hbsc early 
training several Indian journals at the present day owe 
their talented and tenacious edifors, w'as guided during 
his 40 years of public and journalistic life by thesc- 
political postulates . — 
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(1) That India should never think of separatioo 
-from England , 

(2) That wo must make the British Parliaraent 
commit themselvefl to an open declaration that India 
will be made a self governing part of the Empire withm 
a defimte time followed by an initial instalment of 
reforms towards such an end* 

(3) That in trying to obtain such a declaration 
and an initial instalment of reforms we should bo pre 
pared for the hand of the Cml Service with all lU 
resources to be raised against m at every step t hroughout 
the period of our coostitational fight 

He was of the deep rooted convictiCT} that our work 
must be corned on with our own masses and the 
Bntish people in their own country Trusting 
to the Cml Service you will get nothing but the pro 
longation of the etaiut quo So late as 1916 just a few 
weeks before his laraenteddeath when the present writer 
asked him what we should concentrate upon as our post 
War refonm he said raising his short thick finger with a 
vivacity that came as a great surprise m hts touch 
mg condition of health They most fix a time and say 
we will make India a Self governmg country before 
that time — and they must proceed to formulate their 
first plan of reform. Onr salvation is only in such a 
course — and they should have no peace from our 
agitation until th^ do it Tbo was his hot wiU and 
testament not signed hnd delivered into the keeping 
-of official and semi-official personages but orally 
-delivered in the spirit of a masa^ to his own oountry 
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^ncn. He laid the utmost stress on the object of British 
Rule being formally and statutorily declared as that of 
raising India to the footing of a self-governing country. 
He attached far greater importance to such a formal de- 
claration than to any scheme of reforms, however liberal, 
which avoided it His object was that not until it became 
plain to the Civil Service that they have to give 
up governing India within a particular period would 
they ever care to co-operate in the formulation of future 
schemes of reform as the country becomes fit for them, 
or to work any scheme honestly to our best advantage. 
He looked to the purpose of Bntish Rule being unmis- 
takably expressed as a binding statutory provision — so 
that the authorities here will prepare themselves for 
handing over their responsibilities, retaining such control 
as may be necessary m imperial interests and in all cases 
of mismanagement or misdirection He lived his life to 
instil this lesson into the minds of his countrymen and 
had to pay the penalty of transgressing the law of 
sedition as demanded by the authorities. His whole 
life stands before the writer as an example of the three 
political postulates given above. 

Many more equally worthy Indian names, which would 
easily occur to the reader from the rank of non-officials, 
may be quoted, but for want of sp§.ce we find' room. here 
for a few statements from men who have beefl all their' 
lives burdened with official responsibility and who have 
risen to official and administrative eminence in Native 
States or British India Among such the name of Mr 
V. P. Madhava Row, C 1. E , .who is past sixty five 
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and who shares wdh his innstnoiB predecessor Rajah 
Sir T Madhava Row the distinction of having admi- 
nistered three Native States b pre-eminent 

Presiding over the Madras Provincial Conference m 
May 1917 jost a few weelcs before Mrs Besants 
m t er n meot he stated categorically • — 

(1) * The Boreaacracy has been tried and been found 
'rtnnting 'Wo mtst now ask to be bronght face to facn 
with the British democracy, who should Uko up our 
case and free us from the rale of the Burcaocracy The 
Bureaucracy has stood between ns and the British nation 
and should be told to step aside and allow us to place 
our case before the supreme authonty m England ” 

(2) “If the Bureaucracy had discharged its trust 
properly and endeavoured to carry ont the policy of the 
British nation that India must be governed solely for 
the benefit of the Indians and that Indians should be 
trained for occup)ung all positions of trust and responsi 
bihty, we should have the expedition to Mesopotamia 
entrusted to an Indian, say<a man like the Maharajah of 
Bikbanir, and Indians made largely responsible for the 
mobilization of resources id money and material which 
the "Viceroy has so graphically described m hts speich 
at Lahore As it is, we bare the pnvilege of supplying 
fighting men camp •followers munitions and food 
BtuSs, supplies and stores but tbor ordenng is all m 
the handb of the Bureaucracy This was not so in the 
times of the Indian Rajahs and Podshaws of old 

(3) ‘The Bureaucracy has neglected and mismanaged 
things BO badly that when a cttsis like the present war 
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arises India m spite of her earnest desire for giving 
ever}'' support to the mother country finds herself un- 
able to do all she can in helping England in men and 
material. ' This aspect of the question has been well 
brought out in General Sir O’Moore Creagh’s letter 
where he says that if the provincial autonomy recom- 
mended by Lord Hardinge in 1911 had been granted 
the help would have been immensely greater. The 
fact IS, the Bureaucracy will not allow full scope being 
given to the schemes of Self-government even as they 
are We have now arrived at a crisis when the whole 
question will have to be thoroughly gone into and 
settled once for all. Just as after the mutiny the 
British nation took away the Government from the 
hands of the Company, so now, they will have to re- 
place the Bureaucracy by popular institutions and 
entrust the administration to the people themselves 
under the suzerainty of the British nation. How 
this should be done is a matter which Parliament is 
best qualified to decide. But this much we may safely 
venture to say that any reform to be made should aim 
at a complete change in the character of the Govern- 
ment and there should be no such thing as a gradual 
extension of Self-government ” ® 

These observations by one who has himself beenlooked 
upon as more or less a member of the bureaucracy, 
must carry weight with those who may easily dismiss 
with a wave of the hand anything said to the prejudice 
of the bureaucratic form of Government as being no 
longer suitable to the changed condition of the country. 
When one remembers that Mr. Madhava Row for the 
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St time instituted a Popular ^sembly m the Native 
ate of Travancoro and established a Le^lative Coun 
; with nonofficial raembers on it m the State of Mj’sore, 
le cannot explain away Mr Madbava Row s courage- 
13 verdict as the outcome of a desite to embairaa the 
ovemment^ after ceasing to be a bureaucrat himself 
To these pointed remarks of a dutiognished Hindu 
itesman we may add the considered convictions of an 
iinent Mahomedan offiaal a member of the statutory 
vil Service of Behar Rban Bahadur Sarfrar 
QSBain Khan. Presiding at the latest Behar Pro- 
icial Conference, ho made the following lucid obser 
tions — 

‘ For years I gave the best of what God has giv en me 
loyal co-operation with those in whose hands Provi 
nc« has placed our destinies but I feel hound to 
nfas that of late the conviction has been growing 
on roe more and more that while co-operation with 
s officials IS good self-dependence and self reliauce 
i even better and that while good Government such 
has been established m this country by our British 
low subjects IS to be appreciated and supported, j’ct 
If Govemroent for India witfam the Empire would 
even Imroeasurably better and should therefore, be 
ight after by every coostituhonal means at our 
posal 13 in the fulness of this conviction that I 
nd before you to-day as an Bvo''’cd Home Ruler so 
it the few years that may >et bo \*onchsafed to me 
Providence may be devoted to the service of ro> 
itherland. t fear I may shock the delicate seosibili 
I of a few friends —for whose views I have great 
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respect — by declaring myself at the very outset as a 
Home Ruler who believes that India is even to-day 
quite .fit for enjoying a fair measure of Self-Govern- 
ment — popular control over her administrative and 
legislative machinery. But I cannot help it Apart 
from the fact that the conviction I have come to enter- 
tain IS now shared by the vast bulk of educated Indians 
throughout the length and breadth of our country, there 
IS the additional and even more important reason for 
my putting it in the forefront of my address, namely, 
that it is the result of my life-long experience of public 
affairs But when I find that the demand for Self-Govern- 
ment IS echoed from end to end in this country, and 
that all classes and communities are united in its insis- 
tence as the first plank in Indian progress, I feel doubly 
strengthened in asking you to press it, with all the 
earnestness and enthusiasm you may command, on the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government, and to strain 
every nerve m securing it by constitutional methods,' 
buoyed up with the conviction that good Government 
can never be a proper substitute for Self-Government.” 

\ “ All demonstrations of the virtues of a foreign 

bureaucracy, though often conclusive, are as useless as 
demonstrations of the superiority of artificial teeth, 
glass eyes, silver wind-pipes and patent wooden legs to 
the natural products.” (Quoting from Bernard Shaw) 

“ And here I would like to explain that our fight is 
with the system and not with the holders of the office. 
It is a mere accident at present that by far much the 
larger number of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service are British and Irish. Yet, if the whole of the 
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Indian Civil Service consisted of Indians and Indians: 
alone, onr demand for Self Government would be quite 
as keen and insistent, for wo are against being ruled hy 
a bureaucracy wbetber native or foreign whether 
Indian or alien.” 

‘ As a maWer of fact the alleged crafilness of our 
people has no existence apart from the Anglo-Indian 
inuid which sees what it desires to see. It Is idle to- 
attempt to argue into conviction men or classes whose 
judgments are warped by prejudices incidental to 
threatened encroachments on their vested interests,” 

These demands of Indian politicians statesmen 
and adnunislrators must he supplemented b> the pro* 
nouncciiiftnt r e c en tly made by a great Indian w hose out- 
look has not been that of a politician The Nobel 
Pnxe IS a great distinction to Sir Rabindranath Tagore,, 
only because he i3 an Indian Otherwise he would be- 
considered to have honoured the distinction instead of 
owing honor to it. Especially as one remembers that 
he lakes rank on account ol it with Mr Kipling the- 
man of letters of road side tales and of dak bungalow 
rhymes, who drew his inspiration from scene* in the 
cmsine and the gesticulations of the Baraar who- 
weary of the heat of the day and of the mosquitoes of the 
night ran mto heroics on the Whiteman's burden and 
bulged out mto epic narrations of Life's Handicap — 
whose one unvoiced gncvaoco Beoins to be that the 
whitemen of the Earth cannot be a race of Lotus 
Eaters dwcUmg in a land where it \\ ould almij'S be after 
noon — and who m litcraluro o the prototj-pc of Lord. 
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’’Curzon in statesmanship and of Lord Sydenham in 
.political philosophy — essentially men of narrow out- 
ilook and narrow inspiration and great only because of 
the nation to which they belong — and who when their 
stock IS exhausted become sterile in spite of all exer- 
tions and readily available sources of easily becoming 
•famous for a season — as one remembers Mr Kipling as a 
JSlobel Prize recipient, we feel positively discouraged in 
trying to think more highly of Rabindranath because 
of that prize. He is as a star of the firmament set in 
the clear sky of a limitless past, while men of Mr. 
Kipling’s outlook are no more than the fire-flies of the 
*bush. Yet, the Nobel prize has served to bring Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s name to the knowledge of Western 
and far- Western Nations. And what is the opinion of 
■such a man, who sees beyond the vision of the eye and 
who sings m a tune which haunts the mind long, long 
after the tune has ceased to be heard, who is not more 
a Hindu, than a Moslem, Christian, Parsee or Jew — 
who in fact has been a personification of Harmony in 
tthe mental, moral, emotional and spiritual sides of 
Human Nature — the seer blest of the Age — the man of 
passionless passion — who has stood aloof from Politics 
all along ? Unfortunately the full text of his speech m 
English IS not available, but the brief summary 
shows how he can make the politics of tfie present 
n, thing of exquisite beauty, simple enough for 
the understanding of a child, ' beautiful enough for the 
appreciation of the white Hottentots of Indian politics* 
With the voice of one who knows all he is saying and 
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knows what othars say be states his position m these 
NNorda — 

I do not deny that we have oar weaknesses m oar 
individual characters and in oar social system. Still we 
want self govcmrnent In the great democratic festival 
of the world no one peopJe have all their lights burning 
— jet the festival goes on. If for sometime our light 
has gone out, may we not ask for it to be lit at the wick 
of England s lamp without thereby raising a howl of 
indignation ? It will not^etrac* from England’s light 
but sorely add to the bnghtoesof the world s illuonna 
tion 

When we turn from the testimony of oEBcial and 
non official Indians of age, expeneoco and acknowledged 
eminence in the public life of the country or m resporu 
sible official posmon to the opinions of official and 
noa*official i^glchladiaos and to those few Bntish 
fnends o! India who have taken a sustained interest in 
Its affairs, the cause of India m no way stands committed 
to the care and custody of the Boreaocracj Apart 
from the illustrious Mr A. O Horae who was one of 
the founders of the Indian National Congress and Sir 
W Wedderbum his early co-adjutor we may quote 
here Mr George Yule who wtqs more than a Bntisb 
merchant m India. Presiding at ibe Congress session of 
18SS be said refcrnng to the bureaucratic sj-stem — 

' No rational mmd can believe that the present sys 
t^m can go on for ever that it is the last wll and dying 
testament of Providence against India 

Sir Henry Cotton, who looked to the advTnt of the 
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Liberal party to power after too long a spell of conserva- 
tive stagnation but who latter was mortified with the 
hesitsncy of the liberalism even of John Morley said 
m 1904.”— 

“ The ideal of an Indian patriot is the establishment 
of a federation of free and separate states — the United 
States of India — placed on a fraternal footing with the 
self governing colonies, each with its own local 
autonomy, cemented together under the aegis of Great 
Britain ” 

But seven years later, when the scheme of Provincial 
autonomy was mentioned m the Government of India’s 
despatch the forces of conservatism brought about the 
abandonment of that policy for the time being and 
about six years later still Sir O’Moore Creigh’s regret 
is alone available for our consolation. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is no dobut to some extent 
right in thinking that “whatever else this Report 
(Mesopotomia) may have done, it has killed the Indian 
Bureaucracy. It did to the prestige of the Goverhment, 
what the anarchists with their picric acid failed to do 
to the bodies of the Governors.’’ But he does not know 
in spite of all his mental grip that the Bureaucracy is 
not so easily killed. It has a peculiar way of rising from 
its own ashes confounding the best efforts of British and 
Indian progressive forces. Not until the Gavernment of 
India is “ completely changed in its character ” as 
Dewan Madhava Row has pointed out, will there be a 
lack of Its opportunity to keep India perpetually dwarf- 
ed. Whatever prestige the Bureaucracy may happen 
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to lose in the esbmatioa of the House of Commons, its 
prestige for pracbcal pnrposes h m its power cmd 
wben that power continoeB even after the loss of its 
prestige, its tenaaty seems to be all the more invul 
nerable Mr Ramsay MacDonald is however thoroughly 
right when he saya Ifweweretocontmnctonilolndia 
as we are now doing for a hnndred decades these tales 
(of Indian mfcnonty) wonld not diminish but increase 
with time.” He comes to the bed rock of correct con 
elusion when he says • — 

” Indeed when the whole facts and erpcnence 
are marshalled and ejcammed, the case for the doleful 
prophesies of failure if India were started on the road 
to ^f*gQvemitieat and full partnership m the Empire 
IS found to rest on very slender evidence, whereas the 
grounds for confidence are firm and wide " 

A great part of the fearathat are valid arise from the 
existiDg method and spirit of government We shall 
be Wise if we honestly recc^iro the fact and admit that 
a break with the part has become mevitable.” 

Mr S H Swmny could not have expressed the 
case of Self government for India better than he does 
when he saya that the attempt to discnrainato 
between efficiency and popnloz control is idle." 

Mr Sydney Webb puts a quesbon m a way that 
could hardly*be improved when ho aski — 

The child is groiviog op whereas it used to be 
only seven j’cars old, it i5 now fourteen , are we to tr> 
to prevent It from attaining manhood?" 

Dr V H Rutherford, whose manly stand on 
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■%)shalf of the victims of police oppression in India, 
due to the system of administration more than to 
anything else, this country will never forget, compresses 
British Political polic}^ in a single sentence when he 
says “ Self-Government has kept Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa within the British 
Empire and it would do the same for India ” 

Mr S K Ratcliffe, an honorable exception among 
Anglo-Indian journalists who have constituted an 
unconscionably favoured class of political bounders in 
India, and who knows the meaning of “ authority ” in 
India quite as much as any Indian, has added the 
prestige of his support to the claims of India in one of 
bis most recent contribution to the Daily News, (London). 
He says — 

“ The one essential principle to be established 
is responsibility. The one blunder that would imperil 
the scheme is the refusal, for any reason or through any 
fear, of an adequate measure of responsibility to Indian 
representatives and legislative bodies. Now the mam 
.and governing fact of the problem as Mr. Asquith used 
to say, IS that in the Imperial Commonwealth of 
to-morrow there must be room for a self-governing and 
responsible India This is the place which the 
greatness of India involves, which the extraordinary 
loyalty of India has earned.” 

Mr Wilfrid Blunt, whose services as a scholar and 
writer have been employed in the interests of foreign 
INationalities, has set forth in one sentence the nature of^ 
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the change the present honr calli for in India He 
wntes* — 

‘ Until it 13 brooght home to the official nnder 
standing that the old 8}*stem of administration through- 
an alien bureancracy is out of date nothing will even 
begin to be accomplished in the direction of progressive 
liberty " 

Mr Andrew Carnegie is a man to whom nobody 
Would deny dry mtellectnal ahrewdness His advice to 
his coontrymen mns as follows — 

‘ The true policj of Bnlain is to say some day to 
India as she aaid to Canada and Australia that if she 
ever feels the time baa amved when she must establish 
government for herself so be it It » becanso this bad 
been said to the British self gowning colonies that tl^ey 
remain loyal colonies to-day Proclaim coenaon and 
the part of America will soon be played by them agab^ 
When India is told this the effect will bo os it has 
been with the colonies — to bind her closer and to Leep 
her longer than otherwise within the Empire " 

A Lord Cerron may jump np and insist on the 
loophole fnmiahed by the indefiaite word ‘ some 
* Some day ” may mean m bis vocabolary no day ” 
Bat if the Bntish Nation accepts the advice fot “ Some 
day it may accept with Mr Ratcliffe that 'the 
wheel hai* come full arclc, ‘that it will be to imperil 
the scheme of reform if responsibility were denied to 
India any longer seeing that "wc stand at the threshold 
of momeototB changes m India.” If as ifr Ramsay 
^ncDonald has pot it, ' a break with the past baa 
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become inevitable,” has not Mr. Carnegie’s “some” day 
arrived ? 

In refreshing contrast to the thesis of the Bishop of 
Madras is the avo^^al made by the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta who realising the sanctity of the place where 
he \\as speaking from, ^\lth a clear conscience in which 
secular considerations had no place, and elevating the 
duty of England b} India to a stainless, sinless cause, 
at least from hereafter, on behalf of the higher mind of 
Anglo-India, laid down : — 

“ The first object of its rulers must be to tram Indians- 
in Self-government. If we turn away from any 
such application of our principles to this country, it 
IS but hypocrisy to come before God with the plea 
that our cause is the cause of liberty ” 

Doctor J Pollen,* who although a civilian has none 
of the stifling bureaucratic attitude about him and 
whose heart has longed for increasing cordiality 
between India and England and whose time for years- 
now has been cheerfully spent in working for its 
promotion, would advocate no half measures, and. 
gives a straight counsel of a thoroughly honourable 
policy when he lays down that — 

“ The right policy is to trust the Indian people all in 
all, for m India Faith and Unfaith could never be 
equal powers.” * 

Commander J. C. Wedgewood the latest 'but not 
the least powerful accession of strength to the cause of 
imperial solidarity and to whose fearless services 
on the Mesopotoraia Commission the Empire owes 
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a debt of gratitnda has ttrnck an imperial note that 
most make for higher ciwJiratioa for all the world over 
when he assores — 

** Before tbs war is over we shall have more 
freedom more Parliamentary Gtaverument in Bntsh 
India than in the servile German Empire. That s a 
form of competition with Germany that involves no 
imitation,” 

At the risk of embarrassing not the Government of 
India, but Mr Montagn at whose hands wo expect 
India would raake a memorable advance wo may con 
clnde these citations by recalling the solemn adjaration 
which ho addressed to the Honse of Commons jast 
before the mantle of Lord Morley worthily fell on 
him — 

* Unless yon are prcpired to remodel in the light of 
modem experience, this centnry old and enmbroos 
machine, then, I believe that yon will lose yoor right 
to control the destinies of the Indian Empire.” 

To those testimonies we may add what the greatest 
soldier of the Empire Lord Rob-rts has left on record 
in regard to the basis of Bntish power m India — 

Our greatest strength ” most ever rest on tbo 
firm base of a united and contented India. 

A united India now asks for its conlenlmeot m the 
words of Mr Montagu for • opportanity of controlling 
their own destinies not merely b> coaocils which 
cannot act but by control, by growmg control of the 
executive itsejf 

The onl> outstanding question is whether this de 
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mand does or does not proceed from a United India- 
Such a misgiving, however, can no longer even plausibly 
be entertained on the ground of Moslem aloofness. So 
late as 1SS7, an influential minority of educated 
Mahomedans led b}’’ the late Mr. (subsequently Justice) 
Budruddin Tyabji, had definitely identified itself 
with the Congress party. During these thirty years 
the Aligarh Institute has matenally added to the 
number and influence of the educated Moslem section 
of the countrJ^ It is a mistake to belittle the 
influence of the Aligarh College, founded S years earlier 
than the starting of the Indian National Congress, in 
the making of a modern political nationality, with 
tolerance to all creeds and castes under the progressive 
and unifying paramountcy of Great Britain and of 
its political institutions and liberalizing literature The 
Moslem League which was in one sense an outcome of 
the Indian Congress as'much as of the Aligarh College,, 
has after obtaining educational facilities ' for the 
Mohomsdan community joined hands with the Congress, ' 
making it truly representative of the nation. Its 
acknowledged spokesmen like the Hon. the Rajah of 
Mahmudabad, Mr. Hasan Imam who resigned a seat 
on the High Conit Bench of Calcutta, the Hon.- 
Messrs. Jinnah, Muzrul Hague, and the late Mr 
Abdul Rasul and that hereditary Hindu-Moslera 
representative Nabob Syed Mahommed of Madras 
and Mr. Syed Wazir Hasan who represents the 
Congress in the Moslem League and the League in 
the Congress and Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain j 
K han all these representatives from every part of the- 
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country and drawn from every class and profession 
have shown anmistakably that no longer can India 
t>e held in bondage to the opinions of an nncorapro 
raising alien execntive 

The royalty of India ts a eilent factor in the politics 
of the British Provinces and has been forced to bo 
nnder mevitablo conditions more or less alien to the 
band of Indian patriots. Its merabera have had to remain 
all along aa though they inhabit a different continent 
from their coaatryraen But the War a blessing m 
some respects at least has shown the essential identities 
of the Indian nation from time immemonaL When 
the Maharajah of Bikhanir was selected to represent 
hts brother princes and his coontrymen tbeopportnmty 
was thrown open for Indian Royalty to give expression 
to its feelings and nobody coaid have done U bstter 
than did His Highneffl the Maharajah of Alwar In 
one pregnant sentence ho pat the qaestion — 

«Is it possible that a nation which has drawn the sword 
for protecting the liberties of weaker nations such os 
Belgium Will overlook oar rights and claims to raise onr 
heads on a footing of equality with other Dominions ? 
When the War issaccessfullyovcrcnd theBritish people 
extend to India Ibeir band of comradeship entrust os 
to wcild the destinies of oar o'Vn country, youc High 
ness can assure them wo shall bo as read) to grasp 
•their hands with feelings of warm gratitude and emotion 
ns we have been to discbaigc oar duties m the present 
ensis. * 

Thus in one array all fndia Moslem and Hindu 
royalt) and commonalty and the best mind of England 
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-entitled to speak on behalf of India make a united 
appeal for popular autonomy subject to the suzeranity 
of Great Britain. Against this appeal we have firstly the 
attitude of descriptive non-committal as in the case of 
the Bishop of Madras. It is a process of vivid but 
endless weighing of pro’i and corns, of concluding after 
great labour with a word of advice to the Bureaucracy 
to behave better by the people and to the people to 
hope for better under the same Bureaucracy. It is men 
of his type who have to be converted by the life long 
convictions of Indian politicians like Naoroji and 
practical administrators like Mr. Madhava Rao. And 
being after all a public servant governed by the Service 
regulations, he could not have said more than he has, 
in his lengthy disquisition on our behalf. In the 
next place, we have the declarations of the accredited 
spokesmen of the bureaucratic system, authorised by 
unknown and unknowable Circulars of the Government 
of India, and fomented by the Anglo-Indian press. 
Thirdly we have to profit by the mane repetitions 
of these declarations by retired heads of Provincial 
Governments whose gratitude for the country that 
kept them in such regal spleandour they requite in 
such unbecoming, ill-informed and absolutely graspless 
manner as to provoke the .contempt of school 
boys They will perpetuate the statusqtw wjJ:h a few 
changes here and there and will continue to rest the 
centre of gravity with the Beauracracy against all 
reason, against all history and against the admissions 
of British statesmen made at the dawn of a new era 
when the world has sacrificed millions of lives and 
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mints of money for divestmg antocracy in anv form of 
any complexion and of any nationality of pon^ to- 
control the destinies of the people, instead of being" 
controlled by them And when wa see that this claim 
of the Anglo-Indian Bnreancracy b to contione to 
direct after a centnry of power the life of a 
great continent foreign to it in almost every respect 
impelled by the one consideration of self interest 
as against the interests of millions it must be a dire 
conseqoence, indeed for the well being of humanity if 
snch obduracy shoold prevail with His Most Gracious 
Majesty the King Emperor his for seeing raintstert- 
and the Bnbsh nation with whom India has become 
one in blood if not lo skm and colour 
As regards the steps by which the gcal should bo 
reached we refrain from a discussion here seeing 
that these have been embodied m the schemes suggested 
already and which will cootinoe to be suggested upto 
the time of Parliaraentarj Legislation Our demand 
however is that England roust declare her mtenlioo 
b> an exprea statute of making India a Self-govern 
iDg part of the Empire before the lapse of a definite 
period to bo mentioned in the statute and the first 
instalment of reforms should bo definitely stated os 
being the ontcome of such an object Less than 
this India cannot accept and to refuse this emiocntlj 
reasonable demand after the change m the angle 
of vision wall be little short ofhjpocnsj os baneful 
in Its effect os it will bo cruel to our faith in British 
purpose and rectitude. 
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DADABHAl NAOROJI 

Good government could ne\er be a '^ubslitutc 
for government by the people themselves” 

(Sn H. CamphcU-Banucrmait, Stirling, ?3 11-1905 ) 

\The folloxoiiig speech was dchtered by (17; Dadabhat 
Naoroji iii 1904 at the Wesley Hall, Claphatn Parh] — 

British rule in India at its inception vas one marked 
by greed, oppression, and tyranny of every kind— so 
much so that even the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company was horrified at what was going on. 
That was the first fact to be borne m mind. The 
second was that subsequent to the rise of the British 
Empire m India all War cvpenditure incurred m con- 
nection with India, and by means of which the Empire 
had been built up,' had been paid out of Indian resour- 
ces entirely, and the bloodshed which was the neces- 
sary accompaniment of War was mainly Indian In 
the late Transvaal War, Great Britain lost thousands 
of her sons and spent nearly 250 millions sterling, and 
the people of this country conseqiiently had brought - 
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forciblj homo to thorn what War meaut but in Indm 
while the British claimed alt the glorj and reaped all 
the benefits the hardens of War were bomf* by the 
Natives, India had mfact cost Great Britain nothing 
in moDe> and very httio in blood But its wealth had 
thereby been exhausted it had become impoverisbed 
rind it bad further been subjected to of sj-stem of 
Government under which e\*ery Indian interest was 
sacrificed for the benefit of the English people- The 
system of corruption and oppression continued until 
at lost the British Government was shamed bj it, 
Anglo-Indians of high {losltioo m the scrincc had ogam 
and ag:ain denounced the s>stem m the mosl scathing 
terms but it would suffice for his present purpose to 
remind them that Edmond Burke pointed out bow 
over> position worth hoving under thu Gov‘ernment 
was filled by Emupeans to the absolute Occlusion of 
Natives. The result was that there was a constant and 
most exhausting dram of Indian we.ilth Even m those 
daj’S It wos estimated that the official remittances to 
England amounted to three millions sterling and tlk. 
capacity of the people to produce went on diminJshmg 
until it was now onl> about £ 2 per bead as compar 
cd with £ 40 per head m Great Britain This couotr} 
too cnjo>*cd the benefit of its "calih circulating at 
home 'ithile India laboured under the dlsadranlage 
that what it produced wos sent to England and it got 
nothing in return She w-as in fact deprived of wealth 
without mercy }*ear Qficr\'car and m addition to llie 
official home remittances to which he had oircady 
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referred, tnc scrv.int-s nf ihf Government bcnt horn' 
pnvatch nn almo'^l cqU'l sum, '*%hirh then thcm^el\'^ 
obtained fro n the n.vti\e? on tin ir own .nccount In 
the carh part of the In^^t rrnimv there v n‘; a Go\(.r' - 
ment enquiry cver\ 20 etnr'^ mlo tin '?dmmt‘^trati(’n i f 
the Hast India Compaiu,and thc'^” i’ last pri^\t,d ^ 
cffcctivu that tin, ‘^UUf.'^nnn of the. d.ij hLi,Mn to renli'^e 
the rcsponsibilitn *= rnd dut\ oi Jinphmd to India, and 
to seriovisl) dt'^cins v hat sliould lie Great I^ritain '' 
polirv. It w.as in j.sJS that tln> ,*;ot the first pKdet 
and in that \car a clause was im rnd in ihet hartcr c'l 
the East India Compnin pro'-iding that in the ‘-i r\ i 
of the Government there <hruild be nn distinction raided 
of race, creed, or colour, hut lhai ahiht} should be ihi 
sole quahlication for emploNinent In the btale That 
was the first promiSi made to the people? of India in th“ 
name of the people of the Cnited K'ngdom, and it wa, 
embodied in nn Act of Parliament Had it been laiih 
fully and lo}alh earned out, the cMSiing slate of 
affairs in India would ha%e been \asih different, and M 
would not ha\o been neccs'-ar} for him to go about lia 
countr}^ complaining of the dishonour .and disgrace of 
England, and of the cnormit} of the evils of the British 
rule The first promise was made in 1S33, the period 
at which the British were laising to iheir highest glor\ 
m civilisation, an era of emancipation of, all kinos 
from the abolition of slaver} onwards, klacaula} him- 
self declared that he would be proud to the end of his 
life of having taken part in preparing that clause ot the 
Charter, and clearly the polic} of the statesmen of th ii 
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day Was to extend to India the freedom and the liberty 
^vhjch England enjoyed. But 20 jears passed and not 
the slightest effect was given to the clause if remained 
a dead letter as if it had never been enacted and the 
policy of greed and oppression contmned to oblam m 
the Government of India. In 1853 the East India 
Company's Charter was again revised and in those 
days Mr John Bright and I^rd Stanley (afterwards 
Lord Derby) urged strongly that the service should be 
open to all and not reserved exdnsit^ly for Europeans 
for the nominees and friends of the Directors of the 
Company They contended too for the holding of 
simultaneous examioattoos m India and England bat 
it was withoat avail Then came the Mntmy of 1857 
and after that had been suppressed, the statesmen of 
Great Bntam were again forced to consider nhat 
shoald bo the poh-^ of this country in India. The 
administration of India was taken over from the Coro 
pan) and the Proclamation which was issued vius 
drawn op b> Lord Derby at the special request of 
pueen Victoria m terms of gencrosit) benevolence and 
religious toleration such as might well be used b) a 
T\*oman so\ ereign speaking to hundreds of millions of n 
people the direct Go\xmmcnt of whom she was 
assuming after a blood) civil War Nothing could hn\*o 
been more satisfactor) than the promrso crobodit'd m 
that Proejarnation and the Indion people he^ruh blcs 
the name of Queen Victoria for thc5)mpath% she 
alwn)‘S evinced towards her Indian subject The 
Proclamation constituted the second pledge — it was 
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a promise to extend British institutions to India too, 
in fact, give them Self-Government, it reaffirmed the 
Charter of 1833, and it declared that Her’ Majesty- 
held herself bound to the natives of her Indian terri- 
tories by the same obligations of duty as bopnd her to 
all other subjects. Indians were, in fact, to become 
true British subjects, and the Government of the 
country to be administered for the benefit of 
ail the people resident therein , for, concluded the 
proclamation • “ In her prosperity will be our strength, 
in her contentment our security, and in her gratitude 
our best reward ” This had well been called “ India's 
Greater Charter ” It was everj^thing they desired But, 
unfortunately, it, too, had remained a dead letter up to 
the present time, and to the great and bitter disappoint- 
ment of the people of India the promises therein 
contained had not been faithfully and honourably 
fulfilled In defiance of the Proclamation, every 
. obstacle had been placed in the way of the Native 
obtaining admission to posts under ttie Government , 
the efforts of men like Mr. John Bright, Lord Derby, 
and Mr Fawcett to secure the holding of simultaneous 
examinations in England and India bad been frustrated. 
In 1870, no doubt, an effort was made b)’’ Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and later on by the Duke of Argyll, to give 
effect to the promise of admission of Nativ?iS to the 
service, but it was defeated by the action of the Indian 
Government. A Native service was established, but it 
was made entirely distinct from European service — 
a distinction which was neveV intended — and it was so 
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arranged that it was boond to prove a failure 
Appointments to it were made by nornioatioa not 
bj examination back door jobbery took the place 
of the claims of ability and naturafly at tho end 
of ten } ears the service was abandoDcd because it had 
never ans^•Ered In 1677 on the Proclamation of 
Queen Victona as Eraprcffl ol India Lord Lytton had 
issued another Proclamation in tho noma of Qneon 
Victoria reiterating tho promises contained m her 
former Proclamation hot ogam the pledge was violated. 
At the Jnbilee in 1S37 there ^va3 a renewal of the 
promise agiin to bo folloived by its bemg ntterlj 
Ignored while, later on a resolution of the Bntish 
House of Coraraons m favour of the bolding of 
simultaneous cxamioattons m India and England was 
earned b> Mr Herbert Paul m spite of the opposition 
of the Government and that too had been ignored 
Thus the) had a long senes of solemn promises made 
tp tho ear but absolutelj violated in spint and in letter 
to the great dishonour and disgrace of Great Dritam. 
Emment Statesman and officials had frequ ntlj admitted 
th'' breaking of these pledges. A Committee appointed 
b) 4hc then Secreiary (or India unanvmoosl) reported 
in 1S60 that the British Go\'crnment had been guilt) 
of making promises to tho car and breaknog them 
to the hope and that the ool> ""a) in which ju^ti-x 
could b^J done to Indians wash) holding 5imultnncou4 
cxAmmaiions in England and India of tho sam 
St ndard and on the same footing insicad of forcing 
Indians to go to London at on expens- of thousmds of 
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poimds in order to secure admission to the Government 
service In 1870, the Duke of Argyll declared " We 
have not fulfilled our duly or the promises and 
' engagements we have made later, Lord Ly tton made__ 
the confession that deliberate and transparent subter- 
fuges had been resorted to in order to reduce the 
promise of the Charter of 1833 to a dead letter , and 
that the Governments of England and India were not 
in a position to answer satisfactorily the charge that 
they had taken every means in their power to break 
to the heart the promises they had made to the ear 
The Duke of Devonshire, in 1SS3, asserted that if 
India was to be better governed it was to be done only 
by the employment of the best and most intelligent of 
the Natives in the service , while, finally, the late Lord 
Salisbury described the promises and their non- 
fulfijment as “ political hypocrisy.” That was a nice 
description indeed of the character of the British rule 
in India. It was an admission that the conduct of the 
British Government in India had been disgraceful 
But let them not forget that the promiscb were made by 
the British Sovereign, the J^ritish Parliament, and 
British people, of their own free will, while the 
disgrace for their non-fulfilment attached solely to the 
British Government, which by its refusal to act had 
sullied the honour of the British people Two of 
the greatest offenders m this respect had ^Dcen Lord' 
George Hamilton and Lord Curzon, both of whom had 
very unpatnotically introduced most reactionary 
measures, and had pursued a mischievous policy 
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which had resulted m the gravest injury to the Indian 
Empire and the British people Lord George 
Hamilton whose object surely should have been to 
make the people attached to the British people had 
openly declared that it never would be pdpnlar n-uth 
them , while Lord Cnrron had done his very ntmost to 
make it unpopular He was going back to that 
country for a second terra of office as Viccro} but the 
suggestion that the pieopic would welcome his 
rooppoaronco w'os falsified by the authoritative 
expression of the best Native opinion and his continu 
ance in the office of Viccro> could onlv bo productive 
of serious injury both to England and Indio. 
\Vhat had been the result of the non fulfilment 
of this long senes of promises? Tlio sj-stem of 
greed and oppression atiU obtained m the Gov^cm 
meat of India tho country was being selfishly 
exploited for tho sole benefit of Englishmen it ivas 
slowly but surelv being drained of its wealth for no 
countr) in the world could possibly withstand a drain 
of 30 to -to millions sterling annually such ns India 
was now subjected to its pow’or of production was 
dimrarshing and its people were dying of hunger b) 
the million The responsibility for all this rested upon 
Bnttsh rule. \Miat was tho remedj ? Not the mlschiC' 
>*0113 rcactionarv polic> now being pursued b} Lurd 
Curzou but tho taking of steps to transform and reiolu 
tioniac in a peaceful manner the present c%t 1 and dis- 
astrous 5\-sicm of Government so as to enable the 
people themselves to take their full and proper shire in 
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the administration of the affairs of their country Lord 
Curzon had described India as the pivot of the British 
' Empire. India could not be content with the present 
state of affairs, and he earnestly appealed to the people 
of Great Britain to themselves compel the Government 
to redeem the promises so often made, and to secure for 
India real Self-Governnjent, subject, of course, to the 
paramountcy of Great Britain, (Cheers) 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS, CALCUTTA, 1906 

The work of the Congress consists of two parts — 
First and most important is the question of the 
policy and principles of the svstem of Government 
under which India ought to be governed in the future. 

Second is to watch the operation ol the administra- 
tioq,as it now exists, to propose from time to time any 
reforms and changes that may be deemed necessarj^ to 
be made m the various departments, till the present 
system of government is radically altered and based 
upon right principles and policy m the accomplish- 
ment of the first part mentioned above. 

I desire to devote my address mainly to the first part 
of the work of the Congress, vtz , the policy and prin- 
ciples which ought to govetn India m future? 

What position do the Indians hold m the British 
Empire ? Are they British citizens or not is my first 
question ? T say we are Bntish citizens, and are en- 
, titled to and claim all British citizens’ nghts 
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I shall first lay before you ra> rca.oQS for claiming 
that we are British citi^ena 

L— The Birthright 

The aclnowlodgment of this birthnght nvos declared 
on the vary first occasion when England obtained the 
very first temtonal and sovereign possession m India- 
The British statesmen of the day at once acted upon 
the faodamental basis of the Brit sh Constitution nnd 
character that anj one, howsoever and wheresoever 
Nvho carae under the British fiag was a free British 
atix n as if bom and living in England. 

The fundamental basis in the words of the procnt 
Prime Minister is — Freeddm is the very breath of 
our hfe. Wo stand for liberty our policy is 

the policy of freedom. In the words of Mr Morloj — 

Yes gentlemen the sacred word free which re 
presents, as Englishmen have nlwaj’S thought until to 
daj the noblest aspiration that can animate the breast 
of man. This birthright to be free or to bav-c 
freedom li our right from the vcr> beginning of our 
connection with England when we canr- under the 
British flag 

When Bombay ivos acquired ns the very first tern 
torlal possession the Government of the day in the 
very first grant of temtorial rights to the DlI India 
Company declared thus — 

Etiract from the Grant to the Pirti East India Co /i/woy 
0 / the liland of Bombay dated 27//i March 10C9 ** 

And It ts declared that all per:otw beioj IHi Mijctty « 
tubjectfl inbabltinff within tho*aid Island awl their chiUreo 
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and their posterity born within the limits thereof shall 
be deemed free denizens and natural subjects as if living 
and born in England ^ 

And further all the terms of the first grant are ex- 
tended m it to all future British territcnial acquisitions. 
Thus IS the claim of Indians to be free ” and to all 
the rights of British natural subjects as “ if living and 
born in England ” are distinctly acknowledged and 
declared from the ver"^’ first political connection with 
England. 

Having given the declaration made some two and a 
half centuries back m the 17th century that the mo- 
ment we Indians came under the British flag we were 
“ free ” citizens, I next give jou what two ot the promi- 
nent statesmen of thiSf the 20th century, have said 
When the Boers were defeated and subjugated and 
came under the British flag, the Present Prime Minis- 
ter said (14th June, 1901) — 

This people with whom we are dealing are not only 
going to be our fellow citizens, they are our fellow citizen 
already 

Sir William Harcourt, at the same time, said — 

Fb s IS the way m which you propose to deal with your 
fellow-citizeus 

Thus the moment the people came under the British 
flag they are “free” and British “fellow-citizens” 
We Indians, have been free British citizens as our birth- 
r'ght, as “ if born and living in England ” from the 
first moment we came under the British flag ' 

The Boer war cost Britain more than two hundred 
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milhoDS and 20 000 dead and 30 000 T\oanded India, 
on the other hand, has ennched Bntain instead of cost 
ing anything — and the blood that was shed largely 
Indian blood and jet this is a strange -contrast The 
Boers have already obtained Self government m a fen 
years after conquest while India has not jet received 
self government though it is more than 200 years from 
the com m ence m ent of the political connection 
All honour and glorj to the British instincts and 
pnnciples and to the British statesmen of the 17th 
century The Liberals of the present daj and the 
Liberal Govemnicnt have every right to be proud of 
those “old pnoaplcs and now that a bappj and 
blessed ren^ of those sacred old pnnciples has taken 
place, the present Govemroent* ought fairlj to be ex 
pected to act opon those old pnnciples, and to acknou 
ledge and give effect to the birthright of Indians a* if 
Imng and bom m England- England is bound to do 
this. Our Bntish nghts are bej ond all question Everj 
Bntah Indian subject hns franchise m England as a 
matter of course, and even to become a Member of 
Parliament Nobody in England dreams of objecting 
to it Once in mj case, from pactj motives on objec 
tion ^vafl suggested to entering my name on ihi. register 
os an elector and the revising hamster at onco bnish 
ed aside the objection for that as an Indian Iiiasn 
Bntish atizen. 

11 — PLEDcrD Rights 

The grant to the first Cast Indio Companj cited in 
Reason I is both a declaration of the rights of Indians 
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as British citizens as well as a plejdge of those rights by 
that declaration. 

Queen Victoria, in her letter to Lord Derb)^ asking 
him to write the Proclamation himself, said . — 

And point out the privileges which the Indians wi^ 
receive in being placed on an equality with the subjects of 
the British Crown and prosperity flowing in the train of 
civilization 

Thereupon the Proclamation then declared and 
pledged unreservedly and most solemnly calling God 
to witness and bless • 

We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which binds us 
to our other subiects, and these obligations by the blessing 
of Almighty God we shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil 

Can there be a more sacred and solemn pledge 
before God and Man > 

On the occasion of the Proclamation, of the Oueenas 
Empress of India, she sent a telegram to Lord Lytton 
which he read in the open Durbar consisting of both 
Princes and people In this telegram the Queen* 
Empress said 

lhat from the highest to the humblest all may feel that 
under our rule, the great principles of liberty, equity and 
justice are secured to them, and that to promote their 
happiness, to add to their prosperity and ad^^ance their 
welfare are ever present aims and objects of our Empire. 

And it is clear that this object of promoting our 
happiness, etc , etc , can only be attained by our 
enjo}ment of the principles of liberty, equity and 
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jastice, we most have the Bntiah liberty of 
governing ourselves, 

' On the occasion of tbejabilee of 1SS7 the Qneen 
Empress again pledged and emphasised the pledges of 
the Proclamation thus — 

Allusion 18 mode to the ProcUroation i*sued od tho 
occasion of my asjticnplioo of the direct government of 
India as tho Charter of the liberties of the Pnnees and 
people of India. It has always b«Q and will contlnno to 
bo my earnest desire that the pnnaples of that Proclanvi 
tlon ehoald be unawerviogly mamtaintd 

We are now asking nothing more or less than the 
liberties of our Charter — onr rights of British citiren 
ship 

The present King Empror has pledged — 

I shall endenvour to follow the great esample of tho 
first Queen Empress to work for lie g nonU well being 
of my lodiaQ cabjecis of all ranks. 

Again the King Emperor id his speech on 19th 
rebruarj 1906 snid — 

It It ray earnest hope that m these Colonies ss elsewhere 
ihroughotit itiy doiminons (the italics are mine) Uw pnni of 
free lostitntions will bo follontd by an increasm^ pros 
penly and loyalty to tho Empire 

And tho Prime Minister clinches the ^\holc that 
good gewnroent coold never be a subsliiutt, for 
govemroent b> the people thcmscl\‘cs 

How much less is then on economical!) c\il govern 
ment and constitutional and unconstitutional d potic 
government a substitute fors* If givxrnmenl— and how 
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much absolute!) ncccssan it is to produce " increasing 
prosperity and lo\nlty to the Empire,” by “ the grant 
of free institutions ” 

With the solemn pledges I ha\e mentioned abo\c. 
have c\cr) right to claim an honourable fulfilment 
of all our British pledged rights And so ^^e claim all 
British rights as our birthright and as our solcmnl) 
pledged rights. Britain's dut), humanity, honour, 
instincts and traditions for freedom, solemn pledges, 
conscience, righteousness and civilization demand the 
satisfaction to us of our British rights 

III — Reparation 

All our sufferings and evils of the past centuries 
demand before Ged and Man a lepaiation, which we 
ma) fairl) e^pect from the present revival of the old 
noble British instincts of libert) and self-gnv'ernment. 
I do not enter into our past sufferings as I havealread) 
said at the outset 

IV —Conscience 

The British people would not allow themseEcs to 
be subjected a single day to such an unnatural system 
of Government as the one which has been imposed 
upon India for nearly a century and half Sir 
H Campbell-Bannerman has made a happy quotation 
from Mr Bright — “I remember John Bright quoting 
in the House of Commons on one occasion two lines ot 
a poet with reference to political matters — 

Ubere ib on Earth a yet diviner thing, 

Veiled tbougb ii be than Parliament or King 
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Then Sir iHenr^ asks — WTiat a Mhat diviner 
thing? It 13 the human conscience mspinng human 
opinion and human 3ympath> I ask them to extend 
that human conscience, the diviner thmg to India 
m the words of Mr Morlej — 

It will be a bad day ihdoed if we have one cooscience" 
for the Mother Country and another conscience for all that 
vast territory over whKih your eye docs not extend. 

And now the next question is — What are the Bntish 
nghts which we have a right to claim ?” 

This ts not th'* occasion to enter into any details or 
argument I keep to broad lines i 

(1) Just as the adminurtratioo of the United Kingdom 
m all services, departments and details is m the hands 
of the people themselves of that country so should wo 
in India claim that the adnunistration m nil services 
departments and details should be m the hands of tho 
people themselves of India 

This IS not onl> a matter of nght and rrattcr of the 
aspirations of the educated — miporfant enough a^ these 
matters are — but it is far more an absolute necessit) ns 
the onh remed) for the great inc\"itablc economic c\il 
which Sir John Shore pointed out a hundred and 
twentj jears ago and which is the fundamental cau^c 
of the present drain and po\*erJ> The rerr>cd> is 
absolute!) ,necesEar> fortbo material moml intellectual 
political focia] industrial and ever} possible progrea 
and welfare of the people of India 

(2) As in the United Kingdom and th Colonli^ all 
taxition and legislation and the piwer of spading the 
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taxes are in the hands of the representatives of. the 
people of those countries^ so should also be the rights 
of the people of India. 

(3) \\i financial relations between England and 
India must be just and on footing of equality, te, 
whatever money India may find towards expenditure 
in any department — Civil or Milltar)’’ or Naval— to the 
extent of that share should Indians share in all the 
benefits of that expenditure in salaries, pensions, 
emoluments, etc , materials, etc., as a partner m the 
Empire as she is alwa5'S declared to be We do not 
asfc any favours. \^^e vyant only justice Instead of 
going into any further divisions or details of our rights 
as British citizens, the whole matter can be comprised 
in one word — Self-government ” or Sxoai aj like tha 
of the United Kingdom or the Colonics. 

Mr. Morley says very truly and emphaticall} 
(Banquet, King’s Hall, "Holborn, 4th June, 1901) — 

But this I do say, that political prraciples are, after all 
^the root of our natioual greatness, strength and hope 

So for India also there can be no national greatness 
strength and hope except by the right politica, 
principles of self-govemment. 

Now the next important question is whether it ii 
practicable to grant these rights of self-government a1 
once or when and in what way? Nobody would, 1 
think, say that the whole present machinery can be 
suddenly broken up at once, and the rights which I 
have defined of self-government can be at once 
introduced. 

2 
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TaVing ngiu No, 1 of placing all odmimstratioo m 
everj department m the hands of the people of Indb 
has the time amved to do anything loj'ally faithfalU 
and systematicall} as a bq^tnning at once, so that 
it may anfomatfcari) develop into tho full realisation 
of the right of self government? 

I saj — jes. Not only has the time follj am\Td bat 
had arpved long past, to make this beginning The 
statesmen of nearl 5 thrce-qoarteis df a centuiA ago not 
only considered the point of making a beginning not 
mei^y made a pious declamtion, bat the> actualf) 
passed an Act of Paihameat for the purpose. Had 
that Act been honoorably and laithfall> fulfilled by Jhc 
Govetumeots from that time to this both England and 
India n’ould have been lo tbe position, notof bonniling 
tho present po\*ortj wretchedness and dissatisfaction of 
the Indian people but of rejoicing in the prosperity of 
India and of the still greater ptospcnlN of England 
hcr*el/ 

In the thirties of the last centur\ England nchic\ed ^ 
the highest glory of cmluotion by ilscmancipatioos of 
the body and sonl of man by abolishingslavcry and b\ 
•freedom of conscience to copy all the nghw of Cnlish 
cUirenship During those glonons days of English 
history the stateamcn of the time did not forget their 
duty to ‘the people of India They specially and 
openly considered the question of self govcmmcni 
oilnda not only m connection nub Britain hule>‘en 
Mitb the result of entire mdcpcndcncc from Brilain- 
Whtn the Act of 1*151 ^va5 pas^ Macaulav rradathat 
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memorable speech about the duty of Britain towards 
India of which Britain shall for ever be proud. I 
cannot quote that whole speech here. Ever> word of 
it IS worth study and consideration from the statesmen 
of the day. I shall give only a few’ extracts. He 
first said : “I must say that, to the last day of my life 
I shall be proud of having been one of those w’ho 
assisted in the framing of the Bill which contains that 
clause.” . . . “It w'ould be on the most selfish 

\ lew’ of the case far better for us that the people of 
India w’ere w’ell-governed and independent of us than 
ill-governed and subject to us.” . . . We shall 

never consent to administer the pousta (a preparation 
ef opium) to a whole community — to stupefy and 
paralyse a great people, w’hom God has committed 
to our charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering 
them more amenable to our control.” ...” We 
are free , we are civilized, to little purpose if we grudge 
to any portion of the human race an equal measure 
of freedom and civilization” . . . “I have no 

fears. The path of duty is plain before us, and it 
is also the path of wusdom^ of national prosperity, 
of national honour ” . , . “To have found a 

great people sunk m the lo.vest depths of slavery and 
superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made 
them desirous and capable of all the privileges of 
citizens, would indeed' be a title to glory all our own.” 

Such was the glorious spirit in and the auspices 
under which w’as enacted Macaulay’s words “ that wiso, 
that benevolent, that noble clause ” — • 
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That DO native of the aaid territory nor any natural 
bom *ab;ect3 of H a Majesty resident thcroo Bhall by 
reason only of hvs reliffion place of brth, descent, colour or 
any of them be dfsabled from holding noy place, office 
or employment under the aald Comisiny 

I^ould not repeat here ^\hal I ha\'e often stated 
about thts clause. Suffioent to 8a\ that siraultaoeotis 
examinatiortf in India have been declared authonta 
tively a8 the only hoogarablc folfilment of tbo clause 

Here is then the beginning that can be made nt 
once not as a new thing but as one fully considered 
and settled b> Act of PaiUaroent 73 >tar« ago The 
power IS read> in the hands of the Secretary of State 
for India to be pat into execution at once without the 
necesBity of any reference to Porliaoicnt of onj 
authority 

And in connecnon with this step I Mould caroestl) 
urge upon the Secretary of Slate to retrace the 
pernicious step which baa laleU been taken m India d 
abolishing competition for the semcea to which 
admission is nude directly m India. In Hugland 
competition is the basis of all first admissions In 
all the serMces and the same must be the basia in 
India ns the fairest and tlic most in accordance Hith 
justice. 

This beginning will bo (ho km the most efiectrvu 
remcd> for the chief economic and basic cv\\ of the 
present sj-stem 

Mr Morlej has truly said — 'But if you meddle 
wrongly Mith economic things' gentlemen be \i.rj sure 
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\ou arc then going to the ven life, the heart, to the 
core of your national cMSicnre ’* 

And so Itic e-'ononne muddle of Ihccw'^ling polic) is 
going to the life, to the hcait, to the core of our 
national cMSlencc \ threefold wrong is inflicted 
upon ns, ic, of depriving ns of wealth, work and 
Wisdom, of everything, in short, worth living for. And 
this beginning wilihaginto strike at the root of the 
muddle. The reform of the alteration of the services 
from European to Indian is the kc\notc of tiic w’liolc. 

On the score of elhciencv .dso, foreign service can 
never be cfTicicnl or sufficient. Sir William Hunter 
has said — “If we arc to govern the Indian people 
etlicicntlv and chcaph we must govern them b} means 
of thcmscKe- ■” The Duke of Devonshire, as Indian 
Secretary, has said (23rd August, 1SS3)- “ There can, 
in mj opinion, be very little doubt that India is 
insafhcientl) governed,” In the vers nature of things 
It cannot be otherwise. 

After the simultaneous examinations are carried on 
for some vears, it will be time to tinnsfer the examina- 
tions altogether to India to complete the accomplish- 
ment of the rights (No 1) of self-government without 
any disturbance in the smooth working of the 
administration. 

Co-ordinately with this important beginning for 
Right No 1, it i-- urgent to expedite this object that 
education must be most vigorous!} disseminated among 
the people — free and compulsor} primary education* 
and free higher education of every kind. The Indian 
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people will hail with the greatest sattsfaction any 
amotmt of e^penditore for the pnrpose of edocation 
It was free education that I had at the expense of the 
people that made roe and others of my fellow stodents 
and subsequent fellow workers to give their best to the 
service of the people for the promotion of their welfare. 
Education on the one hand and actual training in 
administration on the other hand bnog the 

accomplishment of self government far more speedily 
than many imagine. 

Heavy expenditnre should be no excose. In fact if 
finanael jistice, to which I shall refer hereafter is 
done in the relations between England and India* there 
Will be ample provision even from the poor nsvennes of 
India— and with every addition of Indiaot in place of 
Europeans the resouroea of India for all neceoar) 
purposes will go on Increasing 

Right No 2— RerRBSENTATioN 
In England itself Parliamentary government existed 
for some hundreds of )enrs before e\*en the nch and 
rniddlo classes and the mass of the people had on> vde® 
or vote in it, 

Macaulay pointed out in 1831 that the people living 
m the raagmBcent palaces Burroonding Regents Park 
and In other such places were unrepresented It is 
onlv so Iflo as 1832 that the middle classes obtained 
their votea and it rs ool> so late as 1885 that most of 
the miss of tho people obtained their fran<*hisc 
Women have no V3tc \3olt franchise Is j-ct in 
straggle 
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II 15 no use telling 11 “^, therefore, that a good begin- 
ning cannot be made now in India for what 
Mr. Gladstone called “ living representation.” The 
onlj thing needed is the willingnass oi the Govern- 
ment. The statesmen at the helm of the present 
government arc quite competent and able to make a 
good beginning — such a systematic beginning as that 
it may naturally in no long time develop itself into full 
legislatures of self-government like those of the self' 
governing colonies. 1 need not go into an> details 
here of the scope and possibilities of representation. 
The educated and thinking classes in India who 
have attended English schools and colleges arc 
not the onl\ people to be reckoned with. There 
IS a large body who now are informed of the events of 
the World and of all British institutions by the 
vernacular press and literature in their own language. 

The peasants of Russia are fit for and obtained the 
Duma from the greatest autocrat in the world, and the 
leading statesman, the Prime Minister of the free British 
Empire, proclaimed to the world “ The Duma is dead ’ 
Long live the Duma”! Surely the fellow -citizens of 
that statesman and the free citizens of that Empire by 
birthright and pledged rights are far more entitled to 
self-government, a constitutional representative system* 
than the peasants of Russia. I do not desp^ur. It is 
futile to tell me that w'e must wait till all the people 
are read 3 \ The British people did not so w'ait for 
their Parliament. We are not allowed to be fit for ISO 
years. We can never be fit till w^e actually undertake 
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the u't)rk and the responsibility While China in the 
East and Persia m the West of Aim are aivakemng and 
Japan has already a^vakened and RiBsia isstmgglug 
for eanncipation — and all of them despotisms— can the 
free citizens of the Entish Indian Empire contmao to 
remain subject to despotism — the people who ^erc 
among the first civilixera of the World ? Modem world 
Gives no little gratitnde to these earlj avilixera of Jie 
human race. \rB tho descendants of the earliest dvi 
lixeis to remain in the present times of spreading 
emoncipKition onder the barboroas sj-stem of despo- 
tism^ unworthy of Bntish instincts principles and 
aviliratioD 

Right No i— J ust Financial Relations 

This right reqaires no delay or training If the 
British Government wills to do '\hat is just and nght 
this justice towards self government can bo done at 
once 

First of all take the Enropoan Army expenditure. 
Tho Goiiemracnl of India in its despatch of 25lh 
March 1S90 says — 

Mlllloos of moo«> ha\*e be«o ipent on increasmff the 
army in India, on armamonU, ond on foruficaboni to pro 
vide for the security of India not ogaiMt doinwllc eooraici 
or to prevent the Invasions of the vrarlike peoples of ad 
joining countries, bal to maintain llte iuprefnacy of ilrnhb 
Pmver in ibe CasL 

Again the Gov’crnment of India sa\'s 

It would be much nearer tbo troth to sfiirm that tho 
Imperial Government keeps In India and (purlers upon 
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tlu2 revenues of that country as large a poition of its army 
as it thinks can possibly be required to maintain its domi- 
nion there , that it habitually treats that portion of it& 
army as a reserve force available for imperial purposes , 
that It has uniformly detached European regiments from 
the garrison of India to take part in Imperial wars when- 
ever it has been found necessary or convenient to do so - 
and more than this, that it has drawn not less freely upon 
the native army of India towards ihe maintenance of 
which it contributes nothing to aid it in contests outside of 
India and with which the Indian Government has had 
little or no concern 

Such IS the testimony of the Government of India 
that the European Army is for Imperial purposes. 

Now I give the view taken in the India Office itself 

Sir James Peile was a member of the Council of tho 
Secretary of State for India, and represented the 
Indian Secretary on the Royal Commission' (Welby’s) 
on Indian Expenditure Sir James Peile in a motion,, 
after pointing out that the military policy which regu- 
lated Indian Military expenditure was not exclusively 
Indian, urged that . 

It IS worthy of consideration bow far it is equitable to 
cfiarge on a dependency the whole military - cost of that 
pohc}', when that dependency happens to be the only part 
of the Empire which has a land frontier adjacent to the 
territory of a great European power. 

Here then these extracts of the Government of India 
and the India office show that the European Army ex- 
penditure is entirely for British Imperial purposes, and 
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vet with flaunt injustice the burden is thrown by the 
Treasury upon the helple© Indian people. 

In the same waj all the Government eatpcnditure in 
England, which cntuely goes to the benefit of the 
people in England and which is for British purposes, 
IS imposed on the Indian people, while the Colonies do 
not pay any portion for similar expenditure in England, 
This exyienditure should in conimoo justice not be 
imposed on India, It ts unjust Hem then, if wc am 
relieved of burdens which ought not m common justice 
to be imposed upon us our revenues, poor as the> arc 
at present vnll supply ample means for education and 
man> other reforms and unprovements which arc need 
od by us This quesUou is simply a matter of finmcial 
justice I have put it oo a clear just principle and on 
that pnnaple India can bo quiet rcad> to find the 
mooeiy and its own men for all her own needs — rmhlarj , 
naval civil or anj other For imperial expenditure 
wc must hai'e our share in the services m proportion 
to our contribution 

These Just financial relations can bo established at 
once. The> require no dela> or preparation- It onl> 
needs the determinatiou and will of the British Govern 
ment to do justice. Lastt> as to self government If 
the Bntnh people and statesmen mxil.e op their mind 
to do their dutj towards the Indian people thc> have 
every abillt) and statesmanship to devwo means to 
accord self government within no distant time. If 
there is the will and the conscience there is (ho i\'a) 
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Xow I corn' to the 1110*^1 crucial question — ^pnrti- 
culnrh crucial to myself personally. 

I have been for ‘lomc lime past rcpcatcdh asked 
whether I real I j have after more than half n century 
of my o\Mi personal e'pericncc, such confidence m the 
honour and f;ood faith of British statesmen and 
Go\crnmcnt as to expect that our just claim to self- 
government as British cm 'cns will be uilhnglj’ and 
graccfulK accorded to us with every honest effort m 
their pover, leaving alone .a 1 !d forgetting the prist. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I shall give \ou a full and 
free answer. 

In IS 53 , when I made my first little speech at the 
inauguration of the Bombay Association, in perfect 
innocence of heart, mil ucnccd by m> English education 
into great admiration for the character, instincts and 
struggles for libert> of the British people, I expressed 
my faith and confidence in the British Rulers in a short 
speech from which I give a short extract — 

When we see that our Government is often ready to 
assist us in everything calculated to benefit us, we had 
better than merely complain and grumble, point out m a 
becoming manner what our real wants are. 

And I also said 

If an Association like this be always in readiness to 
ascertain by strict enquiries the probable gooJ or bad 
effects of any proposed measure, and w'henever necessary 
to memorialise Government on behalf of the people with 
respect to them, our kind Government will not refuse to 
listen to such memorials. 
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^Sach 'was n:^ faith. It was this faith of tbo edocated 
of the time that made Sir Battle Frero make the remark 
^hichMr Fawcett quoted, rjc, that he had been much 
S-ruck ^\ith the fact that the ablest exponents of 
English polici and our best co-adjntors m adapting 
that potlc^ to the wants of the vanoos nations occup) 
ing Indian soil were to be found among the natives 
who had received a high class English education And 
no\r, owing to the non fulfilment of solemh pledges 
what a ohange has takene place m the mind of the 
educated 1 

Since m) early efforts I must say that I have felt to 
many disappointments as would lx sufficient to break 
an} heart and lead one to despair and c>*en 1 am 
afraid, to rebel 

My disappointmenu have not been of the ordinary 
kind but far worse and keener ordmari'y a person 
fights, and if ho fails he is disappointed. But I fought 
and xoon on sei-erol occasions, but the ctccutii'cdid not 
let us havetho fruit of those victorics^ — disappointments 
quite enough as I have said to break one* heart 
For instance the ^.tatatory CimI Service Simnl 
taneous ETOminalions Lord Lawrence Scliolarships 
Roj'ol Commission etc. 1 an thankful that the 
repa} ment from the Treasury of^ some unjust charges 
h^ bcen^ earned out, though the Indian Secrclar) s 
salary is not yet transferred to the Treasury a* it was 
hoped. 

But I have not despaired. Not onU that I havu not 
despaired, bat at this moment you may think it strange 
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I stand before you wth hopefulness. I> have not 
despaired for one reason and I am hopeful for another 
reason. 

I have not despaired under the influence of the good 
English word which has been the rule of my life That 
word IS “ Persevere.” In any movement, great or 
small, }ou must persevere to the end. You cannot 
stop at any stage, disappointments notwithstanding, or 
30U lose all you have gained and find it far more 
difficult afterwards even to' begin ogam. As we 
proceed we may adopt such means as may be suitable 
at every stage, but persevere we must io the end. If 
our cause is good and just, as it is, we are sure to 
triumph in the end So I have not despaired. 

Now' the reason of my hopefulness w'hich I feel at 
this moment after all my disappointments, and this 
also under the influence of cne w'ord “ Revival,” the 
present “ revival ” of the true old spirit and instinct of 
liberty and free British institutions in the hearts of the 
leading statesmen of the day. I shall now place 
before >ou the declarations of some of the leading 
statesmen of the day, and then you will judge that my 
faith and hope arc w'ell founded, whether they will be 
justified or not by future events. 

Here I give you a few of these declarations, but 
I give an Appendix A of some of these declaration out 
of many 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 

We believe m self Government We treat it not as an 
odious necessity, not as a foolish theory to which unfortun- 
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ately tba Bntuh Empire is committeA We treat U as a 
blessing and as a healing a •obenng and strengthening 
hiHoeoce 

) [Bradford 15-M9013 

I remain as firm a bdicver as ever I was in the viitoe 
of self-government. 

[Ayr 29 10.1902] 

, Bat hero is another self-government and popular 
control and ne believe m that principle. 

Mr John Morlp^ 

Yet, gentlemen the sacred wtard free which rei>re- 
semted, as Englishmen have always Ibooght nntil to.da> 
the noblest afpiratioos that can animate the breast of man. 

[Palmeiiton Clob, 9-6.19C0J, 

In his view the root of good government was not to be 
fooad b bareaocracy or pedantocracy They mast seeL to 
rooss np the free and spontaneooi elements lying deep b 
the hearts and minds of the people of the country 
[Arbroath 23-iai903J 

The Sind) oi the present revival of the spint 
Instincts and tradiHons of Labcrty and Liberalism 
among the Ltberal statesmen of Ihe da) has produced 
in m) heart full expectation that the end of the csil 
s^“ 3 tem and the dawn of a Righteous and Liberal 
policy of freedom and self government am at hand for 
India 1 tnBt that I am justified m my expectation* 
and hopefulness. 

Ladies and Gentlemen wc have not only all the 
po\vcrfol moral forces of justice, righteousness and 
honour of Britain but our birthright end pledged 
rights and the absolute necessity and humanity of 
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ending qutckl\ nil the ‘niffcrings nt lliu nia-^s of tlie 
people, from pavcrl\, fnmine, plngno*, destitution nnd 
degradation, etc., on our Mdc. If n^c those moral 
forces, winch arc verv effective on a people like the 
British people, we must, we arc hound to wm What 
IS wanted for u, is to learn the lc5>on from English- 
men themselves, to agitate most largely and most 
per=c\cringly b} petitions dcmonslratiori'^nnd nu'Ctings, 
all quite peacefully but enlhusinstuMlh conducted. 
Let us not throw aw’a\ oir rights nnd moral force-s 
which arc so overwhelming on onr ^tde 1 shall sai 
something again on this subject. 

With such ver) hopeful and promising views and 
declarations of some of the leaders of the prcMint 
Government, we have also, coming to our side, more 
and more, Parliament, Press and Platform. Wo have 
some 200 members in the Indian Parliamentarv 
Committee The Labour Members, the Irish 
Nationalist Members, and the Radicals arc S} mpathetic 
with us. We ha\e several Liberal papers such as 
The Daily .Vc.v's, The Tiibttuc, I he Lcndci, 

The Maiichesfcr Guardian, The Slar, The Daily Chronicle, 
Justice, Invcsloi's Review, RcyiroWs, /tgc, and several 
others taking a justcr view of India's rights and needs. 
We must make India a powerful organ We have all 
sections of the Labour or Democratic the 

British Nationalist Party, the Radicals and Liberals 
generally, taking larger interest in Indian matters. 
The large section of the British peeplc t© 
w'hom conscience and righteousness are above every 
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possible worldly thing ore also awakening to a senv' 
of tbeir duty to the vast popolatjon of India in their 
dire distress and povertj, with all its dreadfnl conse* 
iijocnces When I was lo Parliament and the onlj 
Indian I had the support of the Irish Radical and 
Labour Members. I never felt helpless and alone, 
and I succeeded in several of mv eflorts. \Ve most 
have many Indian Members in Parliament till v^e get 
self government Under such favourable circmnstanccs 
let ns not fail to make the most of our opportmiity for 
onr political emancipation Let ns, it is true at the 
•*anx} time do what is in onr power to advance our 
^lal and indaalnal progress. But for our political 
cmaodpatioo u will be a great foil} and msfortanc 
lor ns to moB this good fortune when it has at last 
come to ns thongh I folly admit v^c had enough of 
disappointments tu make ns lose heart and confidence. 

I ^se m) hope upon the ” revival pf the old 
British love of libctt) and scU government of honour 
for pledges of our rights of fellow Bnltsh cilircnshlp. 
In ie short life that may vet be vouchsafed to me, I 
hope to see a lojal honest bonourablo and conscicn 
tious adoption of the polic> for self government for 
India ~^nd a beginning made at once lovs-ards thvi 
end. 

Ihnvonovi expressed to jou m> hopes and reasons 
for such hopes for ourselves. But as the >fonil Law 
the greatest force of the Universe, has it,— in our good 
VN-ill bo England s own greatest good Rrght has 
uisel> said — *"Tbc gowl of England most conv 
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through the channels of the good of Indi i In order 
''that England may become rich India itself must 
become rich ” Mr Morley has rightly said — “ No, 
"gentlemen, every single rignt thing that is done by the 
Legislature, however moderate be its area, ever\ single 
right thing is sure to lead to the doing of a greater 
number of unforeseen right things ” (Dundee, 9-1 i-lSS9) 
If India IS allowed to be prosperous by self-govern- 
ment, as the Colonies have become prosperous by 
self-government, what a vista of glory and benefits 
open up for the citizens of the British Empire, and for 
mankind, as an example and proof of the supremacy 
of the moral' law. 

While we put the duly of leading us on to self- 
government in the hands of the present British 
statesmen, we have also the duty upon ourselves to do 
all we can to support those statesmen by, on the one 
hand, preparing our Indian people for the right under- 
standing, exercise and enjoyment of self-government, 
and on the other hand of convincing British people 
that we j'ustly claim and must have all British Rights, 
I put before the Congress my suggestions for their 
consideration To put the matter in the right form 
we should send our “ petition for Rights ” to His 
Majesty the King-Eraperor, to the House of Commons 
and to the House of Lords./ By the British, Bill of 
Rights of 1C89 — by the 5th Clause “ The subjects have 
the right to present petitions to the Sovereign ” 

The next thing I suggest for your consideration is 
that the well-to-do Indians should raise a laige fund 
3 
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of Patriotis-Ti With this fund \no should orgrinisc a 
body of able m n nnd goodspeakeri logo to all the 
nooks and corners of Indu ind inform the people m 
their onm languages of ou. British rights and hou to 
exercise and enjov them. Als) to send to England 
another body ot able speakers and to premde means 
to go throughout the coontf) and b) large meetings to 
convince the British people that v\e juill> chim and 
mint have all British rights of self go\cmhi nt B> 
doing that t am sure that th Briiish consacncc 'nil 
tnumph and the British people will sopiwrt the present 
atatosmen, \n their work of gtvmg India ccsponstblc 
self govemmeat in the ahortest possible penod We 
must have a great agitation in Cngbnd as is-ell as here. 
The struggle against the Corn Laws cost f think iwo 
millions and there was a great agitation Let u3 leam 
Co help oarseI\'es m the »arne wa) 

I have Siid tit the beginning that the duties of this 
Congn*sa are twofold \nd of lh'*iwo the claim ton 
change of present paJicy leading to self govcrnm'mt ts 
the chief and most importani work. 

The second part of the work is the iigilant watch 
over the inevitable and unneceiaar) defects of the pre 
Sent machinery of the admmtstrauon os it exists and os 
long as It exisn ^nd as the lundimcnial pnn^plcs 
of the present admunstration arc unsoimd there arc 
inherent oval and others arc naturall) ever arising 
from them. These the Congress has to watch nnd 
adopt means to roncd> them as for as poajiblutill sell 
gevemroeot is attained, though ii is onlv whcn-cU 
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government is ntlaincd that India will be free from its 
present evils and consequent sufferings 
This part of the work th" Congress Ins been doing 
very largely during all the past tuonty one \ears, and 
the Subjects Committee \\ ill pi ice before \ou various 
resolutions necessary fu the impr ■‘vement of iho c\ist- 
ing administration ns fir as such unnatural and 
uneconomic administration can be improved, I would 
have not troubled vou mare hut that I should like to 
Say a few words upon some topic.-, rinncctcd with the 
second part of the Congress — Bengal Partition and 
Sxcadesht movement 

In the Bengal Partition, inc Bengalee-? have a jnst 
and great grievance It is a bid blunder for England 
I do not despair but that this blunder, I hope, nn\ yet 
be rectified. This subj'eet is being so w^cll threshed out 
by the Bengalees themselves that I need not say any- 
thing more about It But in connection with it we 
hear a great deal about agit iiors and agitation Agita- 
tion IS the life and soul of the whole political social 
and mdusinal history of England It is by agitation 
the English have accoaiplishcd their most glorious 
achievements, their prosperity, tneir liberties, and in 
short their first place among the N itions of the World. 

The whole life ot England, every day, is all agita- 
tion. You do not open vour paper in tUe morping bit 
read fro n beginning to end it is all agitation — Congress 
and Conlerences — Meetings and Resolutions — without 
end, for a thousand and one movements, local and, 
national. From the T’aime Minister to the humblest 
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politician ho occupation is agitation for everything he 
, wants to accomplish The whole Parliament Press^ 
and Platform, is simply all agitation AgitaUon is the 
civilized peaceful \vcapon of moral forx», and infinitelt 
preferable to brute physical force when possible. The 
subject is \*er> tempting. But 1 shall not aa> more 
than that the Indian journalists are mere Matxjcnktes 
whrto the Anglolndian journalists are Masters of Arts 
in the University of British Agitators The former are 
onlj the pupils of the latter and the Anglo-Indian 
joumalisia ought to feel prond that their pupils are 
doing credit to them. Perhaps a fci\ words from an 
English statesman mil bo more sedative and satis- 
lactorj 

Mttcaula> ha>> said in one of his speeches — 

1 hold that Vino have owed to ogitatiOD a long senes of 
beoeticeat reforms which would have beta effect<Ki in no 
other Hay the troth is tha ogitauoa umvepa 

rab e hoin popular governraeol Would the 

»la\e iriJe ever have been abolished without o*;uaiiOn ? 
Would slavery ever have been abolished vnibout agila 
iicm ? 

hor cvor> movement in England— hundreds local 
and national— -the cheap \%capons arc agitation b> 
mceungs demonstrations and petitions to Parliament 
Thc>e petitions are not any begging for ao> favmrs 
an> more than that the conventional \our obedient 
servant ” m letters fnaJuso man on obedient servant 
It o the cmvcnlional of approaching higher 
outhontieJ The pclitions nrc cbims for ngnis *ir for 
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justice or for reforms, — to influence' and put pressure 
on Parliament by showing how the public regard any 
particular matter. The fact that we have more or less 
r failed hitherto, is not because we have petitioned too 
much but that we have petitioned too little. One of the 
factors that carries weight m Parliament is the evidence 
that the people interested in any question are really in 
earnest Only the other day Mr Asquith urged as one 
of his reasons against women’s franchise that he did not 
see sufficient evidehce to show that the majority of-the 
women themselves were earnest to acquire the franchise. 
We have not petitioned S? agitated enough at all in our 
demands In every important matter we must petition 
Parliament with hundreds and thousands of petitions — 
with hundreds of thousands of signatures from all parts 
of India Taking one present instance in England, 
the Church party has held till the beginning of 
October 1,400 meetings known, and many more 
unknown, against the Education Bill, and petitioned 
witl^ three-quarters of a million signatures and many 
demonstrations. Since then they have been ' possibly 
more and more active. Agitate, agitate over the whole 
length and breadth of India in every nook and corner 
— peacefully, of course — if we really mean to get 
justice from John Bull Satisfy him that we are in 
earnest The Bengalis, I am glad, have learnt the 
lesson and have led the march All India must learn 
the lesson — of sacrifice of money and of earnest 
personal work 

- Agitate, to agitate means inform. Inform the Indian 
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people %vbat their rights are and why and how they 
should obtain them, and inform the Bntish people of 
the rights of the Indian people and why they, should 
grant them- If we do not speal* they say wo arc 
satisfied If we speak %vc become agitators I The 
Indian people are properlj asked to act constitutionally 
while the goverhtnent remains unconstitutional and 
despotic. 

Next abont the settled fact Ever) Bill defeated 
in Parliament is a settled fact Is it not ? And 
the next year it makes its appearance again. The 
Education Act of 1932 wasftettled fact. An Act of 
Parliament was it not ? And now w ithm a short time 
abat a turmoil is Urn? And, what an agitation and 
exutement has been going on about it and s still m 
prospect It may lead to a clash bct^'cen the two 
Houses of Parlument There is nothing as on eternal 
settled fact Times change, circumstances arc mis- 
understood or change belter light and understanding 
or new forces come into p!a) and what is settled 
to-da) jna) become obsolete to-morrow 

The organixations vkhich I suggest and which f may 
call a band of political nu^sionancs m all the 
Pronnccs, wll 5Cf\‘e man) purposes at once— to 
inform the people ot ihcir rights as Bntish citirens to 
prepare them to claim thos^ nghts b) p<'tltloo^ and 
when the rights are obtained ns sooner or later th-'^ 
must bo obtained to exercise and enjo) th'-m. 

« Swadeshi ** is not a thing of to di) It has existed 

in Bomba) os faros I know for man) >carspait lam 
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a free-trader, I am a Member, and in the Executive 
Committee of the Cobden Club for 20 years, and }et I 
say that ** Swadeshi ” is a forced necessity for India in 
Its unnatural economic muddle. \s long as the 
economic condition remains unnatural and impoverish- 
ing, by the necessity of supplying cvciy >ear some 
Rs 20,00,00,000 for the salat), pensions, &c., of the 
children of a foreign countr) at the expense and 
impoverishment of the children ot India, to talk of 
apph mg economic laws to the condition oi India is 
adding insult to injur) Ihrvosnd so mucli about 
this over and over again that I would not say more 
about it here — I refer to my book I ask any English- 
men w’hether Englishmen w'ould submit to this 
unnatural economic muddle of India for a single day 
m England, leave alone 150 years? No, never No, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, England wall never submit to 
It. It is, what I have already quoted m Mr Morlsy’s 
words, it IS “ the meddling wrongly wath economic 
things that is going to the very life, to the very heart, 
to the very core of our national existence ” 

Among the duties which I nave said are incumbent 
upon the Indians, there is one which, though I mention 
last, is not the least. I mean a thorough political union 
among the Indian people of all creeds and glasses I 
make an appeal to all — call it mendicank if you like — ■ 
I am not ashamed of being a mendicant in any good 
cause and under necessity for any good cause I 
appeal to the Indian people for this, because it is in 
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thair own hands only just as I appeal to the Bntish 
people for things that are entirely m their hands. In 
this appeal for a thorough union for political purposes 
among all the people I make a particular one to my 
friends the ilahomedans They are a man!) people 
They have been rulers both in and out of India The> 
are rulers this (la3 both in and oat of India Thoj 
have the highest Indian Pnnee ruling over the brgest 
Native States cic H H the Kitam. Arrwog other 
Mahoroedan Pnnees they have Junagad Badhanpur, 
Bhopal and others. 

No withstanding tbeir baclnvard education they 
ha>'e the pnde of having had m all India the first 
Indian Bamster in Mr Budrudm Tyubji and first 
Solicitor in Mr Kamrudm Tyabji I'vo Mahomedan 
brothers. What a largo share of Bamba> commerce rt 
in the hands of Mahomedans is >\ellkno"n Their 
chief purpose and effort at pres nt must be to spread 
cdircatjon among themselves In this matter among 
their best fnends havo been bir Syed and 

Justice Tynbji in doing their iilmosl to promote cduca 
tion among them. Once they bring ihcmTcIvcs »n 
education m a line with the Hindus the> ha%x nothing 
to fcTr They hav'S m them the capicily energy and 
intell'-ct to hold their own and to get their due share m 
nil the ySlka of Iilc-of which tht States mca ore 
but n small part Stale 5er\ices arc not cvemhmg 

Whatew ^'Olcc I can haw I wish Government 
Would gi>'c ewery possible help to promote education 
among the Mahomedans. Once $cU gcsi mn tnt n 
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attained, then will there be prosperity enough for all, 
but not till then. The thorough union, therefore, of 
all the people for their emancipation is an absolute 
necessit)". 

All the people in their political position are m one 
boat They must sink or swim together Without 
this^union all efforts will be vain There is the common 
laying — but also the best common-sense — “ United we 
stand — divided we fall ” 

Thei;e is one other circumstance, I may mention 
here If I am right, I am under the impression that the 
bulk of the Bengali Mahomedans were Hindus by race 
and blood only a few generations ago. They have the 
tie of blood and kinship. Even now a great mass of 
the Bengali Mahomedans are not to be easily distin- 
guished from their Hindu brothers In many places 
they join together m their social joys and sorrows. 
They cannot divest themselves from the natural affinity 
of common blood On the Bombay side the Hindus 
and Mahomedans of Gujarat all speak the same langu- 
age, Gujarati, and are of the same stock, and all the 
Hindus and Mahomedans of Maharastra Annan — all 
speak the same language, Marathi, and are of the same 
stock — and so I think it is all over India, excepting m 
North India, where there are the descendants of the 
original Mahomedan invaders, but they ar3 now also 
the people of India 

Sir Syed Ahmed was a nationalist to the backbone I 
will mention an incident that happened to myseH with 
him. On his first visit to England, w'-e happened to 
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meet together b the bomoof Sir C WmgficlcL He and 
his fnends were waiting and I was shown into the"^ 
same room One of his fneods recognising me intro- 
duced me to him- As soon as ho heard m> mme he at 
once held me in a strong embrace and expressed him 
self very much pleased. In various waj s I knew that 
his heart was m the welfare of all India as one nitton* 
He wasn large and liberal minded patriot. When I 
read his life some time ago I was inspired with res- 
pect and admiration for him As I cannot find m\ cop) 
of his life I take the opportunity of repeating some of 
bis utterances, which Sir Henrj Cotton has given m 
India of 12th October lost 

Mahomedaos and Hindus were hesiid th* two e)cs 
of India. Injure the one and jou injure the other We 
should tr^ to become one m heart and soul and net in 
unison if united we can support each other if not 
the effect of one against the other will tend to the 
destnrtion and downfall of both " 

He appreciated when he found worth and frccU 
expressed It He said I assure jou that Iho Bengalis 
arc the onl) people m our countr> whon wc cm 
properl) be proud of and it is onl) due to them that 
knowledge libert) and patnotism ha\‘e pr jgrcs«'xl m 
oarcounln lean iml) saj that thc> nixrcallv ihc 
head and '■rown of all the commnnitics of Hindu in 
In the word 'nation I include both Ilindui »nd 
Mahomedans, because that is ih onl) memmgwluci 
1 can attach to it. 

Such was the w isc and patriotic counsel of that grcit 
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man, and our Mahomcdan friend? will, I hope, take it 
to heart. 1 -repeat once more that our emancipation 
depends upon Ino thorouj^li union of all tiic people of 
India without an\ ob==;t ruction. 

I have often read aboin the <]ue5tion of a constitution 
for tnc Congress I trunk the gentlemen who raise 
this question would be the proper persons to prt pare 
one like a Bill m the House of Commons in all its 
details. The Congress then can consider it and deal 
w’lth It as the majont) max decide. 

Letexerx one of us do tlic best be can, do allin 
hanr.onx for the common object of self-government. 

Lastly, the question of social reform^ and industrial 
progress — each of them needs its own earnest body of 
xxorkers. Bach requires for it separate devoted atten- 
tion. Ml the three great purposes — Political, Social 
and Industrial — must be set working side b} side. The 
progress in each will have its influence on the others. 
But as Mr. Morlc} trul} and xxith deep insight sajs. — 
“ Political principles are, after all, the root of our 
national greatness, strength and hope,” and his other 
important utterance which I repeat with this one sums 
up the whole position of the Indian problem. He 
says — “ The meddling wrongl) with economic things, 
that IS going to the very life, to the very heart, to the 
very core of our national existence ” » 

This meddling wrongly wath economic things is the 
whole evil from ^xvhich India suffers^ — and the onh 
remedy for it is — “ Political principles are, after all, the 
root of our national greatness, strength and hope.” And 
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these political pnnciples ore summed up m self govern 
ment S»lf Government is the only nnd chief rcmedj 
Inself govcmmentliosourhope,strength and greatness. 

Well Ladies and Gentlemen I have finished mj 
task- I do not know what good fortnne ma) be in 
store for roe during the short period that mny bo left to 
me, and if I can leave a word of affection and dc\*otion 
for my country and counlr^oncn I saj bo united 
persevere and achieve self government so that the 
millions now penshmg b> poxenj famine and plagues 
and the scores of millions that arc starving on scant) 
subsistence may be saved and India maj once more 
occupy her proud posilioo of >ore among the greatest 
and cmltred nations of the world. 



BABU SURBNDRANATH BANERJEA 

INDIAN national CONGRESS, 1915 

Mr President, brother and sister delegates, ladies 
and gentlemen, — I am confronted with an initial 
difficulty in moving this resolution. A spectre is con- 
jured up to frighten us out <3f this resolution. We are 
told by oUr critics — and they are as multitudinous as 
the stars of heaven (laughter ) — and by our candid 
friends that to move a resolution of this kind at a time 
like the present and to formulate proposals of reform 
now IS to embarrass the Government If I could be 
persuaded of the soundness of this view, I^ for my 
part, would have no part or share m this resolution ; 
furthermore, I would ask you to drop it For, Brother 
delegates, our attitude, — the attitude of the educated' 
community — throughout the crisis of this war has been 
one of fervent devotion to the Throne (applause) and of 
active co-operatioD with the Government. Agitation is 
far from our minds We may deliberate, discuss, even 
formulate proposals of reform, but we are resolved, — 
we, the men of the Congress are resolved — to embark 
upon no agitation, no controversy, and not tQ let loose 
the forces of public opinion so as to bring pressure to 
bear upon the Government 

Brother delegates, this war cannot last for ever. 
Peace must come. God grant that it may soon come.. 
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^Ve have to prepare onrselves for peace, for the siraa 
Uon in which we will find ourselves upon the conclu 
aion of peace. I can think of no more patriotic tn >; V 
than that We have to play the part of men and let 
/U3 equip ourselves for that exalted fonctiou Brother 
delegates, the idea of re adjustment is in the air not 
only here in India but al^ the world over The heart 
of the Empire is set upon it it is the problem of pro 
■blems upon which humanity is ongagei What is this 
war for? \^^y are these numerous soffeemgs endured? 
Because it i3 a war of re adjoitmenl a war that will 
* -set nght the claims of minor nationalities uphold and 
vmdicate the sanctity of treaties proclamations — ours 
IS one [appiau *^) — charters and similar scraps of 
paper {lattghUr). They are talking about what will 
"happen after the war m Canada in Australia they are 
talking about it from the floor of the House of Com- 
mons and in the gatherings of pubjc men and minis- 
ters of the State. May w© not a.so talk about it a little 
from our standpomi ? Are we to be charged with 
embarraffiiog the Government when wo follow th6 
examples of illustrious public men men weighted with 
a sense of responsibility at least ns oueroos as that fcl^ 
by our cntica and oar candid friends ? 

Brother delegates the resolution sa>‘sthat the time is 
come wbpo a definite advance must be made for the 
attaintnoit of our goal, which is Self Government 
(applauM ) But brother d legates there are those who 
tell u9 that we am unfit for seif government (erw* of 
ahome, ) that the goal is distant very distant, so 
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distant as to be illusory {laughter), and not even with 
the tiny eye of hope can we obtain a glimpse of the 
promised land. A high authority speaking from his 
place in Parliament said that, so far as his imagination 
could pierce, he could not conceive of a time when 
India would be fit for Parliamentdr^ institutions The 
same authority is the author of the reform scheme 
{Laughter) But, brother delegates, I am no prophet, 
and do not desire to be one {laughter,) though mj 
ancestors were in their owm humble sphere But I \\ ill 
say this , that it will be one of the bitterest ironies of 
fate that will hand down Lord Morley to remote 
generations as the Simon De Montfort of the future 
Parliament of India {applatae.) We are not fit for 
self-government ! Let us examine that proposition 
{laughter) Brother delegates, self-government is the 
ordering of Nature, the dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence, {hear, hear) , every community must be the 
master of its own destiny That is a part of the divine 
law, a part of the immutable order of the universe 
written in every line of Universal History, wntten 
in characters of life by the inscrutable hand of 
Divine Providence. If there is to be a deviation or a 
departure, it must be transitional and transient, and 
like the needle of a compass aiw'ays pointing north- 
w'ards , ours deflects steadily towards, the goal^ which is 
Self-Government. ^ 

Brother delegates, Self-Government, being the normal 
condition of things, it is incumbent upon those who say 
that _we are not fit for self-government, that it is a 
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distant po5sibj)ity so distant that it fades away mto the- 
mist of the unseen fntore, — I say it is men nbeot upon 
them to prove their case. The harden of proof is npon 
them and not upon me (laughter^ Bat jn a chivaJroos 
spirit^ imitating the chivaJrj of this Congress I will 
come to their rescac, I will take upon myself the burden 
of proof I Will descend from the vantage ground I 
occupy and fight my adversary in the open (appiniist') 
with his own lostrafncnt and npon terms of perfect 
equalitj Let ns survey the past examine the present, 
look around us and then pronounce oar verdict Brother 
delegates, m the momiag of the world before Rome 
had been built before Ninoveh*and Babylon had 
emerged into the histone erene our ancestors had 
founded those village organisations {applatu) which 
represent the first begumings of self-government So 
well organised so teaacioos of life and vitality they 
were that they sorvrvcd the crash of Empires, the 
subversions of thrones changes of dynasties and they 
lived within living memory {hear hear). Cormng down 
to more recent tiroes, what do wo find ? \Vbcre\'er we 
have been tried Sir we have not been found wanting 
We have been tried m iho matter of local self govern 
raent, under conditions admitted by Lord Morley to be 
adverse and jet the experiment has pro^edsuccessfaL 
We have been tned lo the higher regioire of self govern 
ment undw the Reform Scheme of 1909 and again we 
have been successful. And let us look around. Here is 
this vast, this stupendous gatbermg of representative 
men from oil parts of India. Is there an> part of 
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the world which can present an equal of a gathering 
like this. It has been said that self-government is 
government by discussions. How do we discuss here ? 
How do we deliberate ? How do we consult ? How 
do we compromise ? We do all that \\ ith a sense of 
moderation, of self-restraint, regard for constituted 
authorit)’’, which is proof positive of our capacity for 
deliberation. {Hear hear and applause ) But that is not 
all. The best training ground of self-government is 
the institution of self-government, and Mr. Glad- 
stone IS my authority -for it. This is what he says : 
“ Liberty alone fits a people for free institutions.” 
If you do not give us liberty, if you do not give 
us free institutions, how can you say we are unqualified 
or unfit for free institutions ’ Then again, in another 
place, he says: “ Free institutions alone qualify 
a people for Self-Government.” If 5'^ou den}^ a people 
free institutions, you take away from them the most 
useful academies and seminaries and institutions 
for training in self-government Let me look abroad. 
Take the case of Japan Japan was given full 
Parliamentary institutions immediately after Japan had 
emerged from the times of medieval barbarism and at 
the present moment, after a training of fifty years, 
all Europe, openly proclaims that Japan is qualified 
for the highest forms of self-government. Again, take 
the instance of the island of Phillippines Only the 
other day, it became a province of America. America 
has given her, with the gracious generosity of a great 
republic, free institutions, and those institutions are 
4 
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v^-orking admirably Thoreforo, let not oar calamnia 
tors start the objection that we ere disqaalified for 
self government We ay yon are out of court 
because yon have not given ns free institutions and it 
cannot be aaid that we are qualified or disqualified 
nnless we are given these uetitntions 
Brother delegates the resolution lays down the 
principles upon which the scheme of reform is to 
proceed First and foremost is Provincial arftonoray 
In that resolution to which my 11001)16 fnend Sir 
Ibrahim RahitntuUa spoke just now there was a 
reference to this particular matter In the forefront 
you have placed the question of Provmcial autonomy 
What IS Provincial autonomy? It is the government of 
the provioce, not by the boreaocracy of the province 
but by the chosen repreecoUbves of the people it is 
the goveroment of tha provmce by the people of the 
prov nee for the benefit of the people of that province. 
That js what I onderstand Provincial autonomy to 
mean. The baso of Provincial autonomy is financial 
independence. Brother delegates the revenues of the 
province belong to the pioviuce. Many many years 
ago. Sir James Westland, speaking from his place m 
the Imperial L^aladve Council aaid that the revenues 
of India belonged to the Government of India (tafffiWcr)- 
I wholly d®ent from that view The revenues of 
India belong to us, to you and to me (appl^tuse) The 
revenues of India belong to the people of India 
(applause) held m trust by the Government of India 
for our benefit. And I am sure that a trustee is at 
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liberty to delegate that trust to a^^ubordinntc authorit} 
Therefore, ^^e, who, 1 hope, shall soon become a 
sovereign people — we who repre'^ent the 

people, the inajest\, the dignit>, the authorit>, the 
throbbing aspirations of the people, we’ appeal to the 
Government to delegate its powers over the revenues of 
a pro\nncc and eiurubt those revenues to the Govern- 
ment of that province. That is the first part of the 
programme that we suggest Then, >ou will ask 
“If }ou take all provincial revenues, what will the 
Government of India do?” Well, there are imperial 
revenues such as customs, salt, railways, post and 
telegraphs, — and opium there was, but it is dwindling, 
and It IS a good thing too (laughfcr) — all these belong to 
the Government ol India and the revenues of the 
Government may be subvenled b) contributions from 
the provincial Governments 

Ladies and gentlemen, we stand upon very firm 
ground in asking for Provincial autonomy, becau'^e it is 
contained in the great Despatch of the 25th August, 
1911 An attempt has been made to attenuate the 
message contained in that document. Confronted with 
a hostile House, Lord Crew’e, as Secretary of State, 
declared — I think he w'as a bit afraid of Lord Curzon 
and Co {laughiei ) — confronted by a hostile House, 
Lord Crewe declared that this Despatch contained 
nothing more than the delegation of pow'qr from 
superior to subordinate authorit} That is not borne 
out by the contents and what is more, the assumption 
was prornptly refuted by his lieutenant, who, in his 
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free atnxsphero of a Liberal Clnb — I am speaking of 
Mr Mootaguo — said that this Despatch represented a 
new departoro in Indian pobey and opened op a new 
vision to the people of India. Truly it is a new 
vision trulj it is the beacon light which will guide os 
m the grand march which ts to lead ns to the protnfeed 
land. We take our stand upon this Despatch 
resolntely adhere to it and we ask the Govemroent 
m season and out of Season to redeem it 

Gentlemen there are o^er suggestions made m this 
resolution Mr President, yon have reminded me of the 
time {prttx of Qo on" •* Go on ") I cannot be unfair to 
other speakers there are other points m the resolution 
and onij to one or two of them I shall refer {onssof 
“no “ »W) more, more *) I Shall be here the whole 
night m that case. The resolution refers to the 
eicpansion and the recoostituticm of the Legislative 
Connells. Well gentlemen I am a member of t’an 
Legislative Councils and I know something about them. 
In ray own province it was declared with a flourish of 
trumpets that we had a noa«official ma)onty a very 
captivating phrase “a nooofficial majonly ” but a 
pure undiluted myth this non-official majority This 
noo-official raajonf) is a verj different thing from a 
popular ranjontj We have occasionally to fight the 
Government we occasionally have to be in the 
opposition — not always — but I do not remember that 
we have ever been able to defeat the Government 
except on one occasion Therefore the myth of a non 
official majonly must be dispelled We most 
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have a living, absolute, unqualified majority of 
the representatives of the people (applause) in the 
Legislative Councils Further the powers of the 
Legislative Councils must be enlarged. We move resolu- 
tions — I am one of the greatest sinners m that respect — 
and these resolutions are sometimes graciously accepted, 
and more often ungraciously rejected (laughtei). When 
they are accepted, what does it matter ? A resolution, 
after all, is a pious hope and aspiration the Govern- 
ment are under no statutory obligation to gtve effect to 
it, though I must say as a matter of great credit to the 
Government of Lord Carmichael (applause) so far as he 
IS at least personally concerned as the head of the 
Government, — he is full of liberal instincts — resolutions 
accepted by that Government would not always be 
a pious hope. But, gentlemen, in a matter of this kind 
we cannot allow ourselves to be dependent upon 
rndividual discretion, which would often lead to 
individual caprice. We say, and I hope the All-India 
Congress Committee will say, that every resolution 
accepted by a majority in'the Legislative Council shall 
he binding on the Government and be given effect to 
One or two other points I have been encouraged 
by the attention which you are giving me, but it 
involves a reciprocal duty on your part, namely, that 
you will do your best to br'ing this controvejsy about 
self government to a triumphant issue, (applause). 
Brother delegates, we have got Executive Councils 
My friend was a member of that Council. He will 
mot let u;; into the secrets of that prison-house. But I 
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frw atroosphero of a Liberal Club, — I am speaking of 
Mr Montague — said that this Despatch represented a 
new departure m Indian policy and’ opened up a new 
vision to the people of India^ Truly it is a now 
vision truly it is the beacon light which will guide is 
m the grand march which is to lead us to the promfaed 
land We take our stand upon this Despatch we 
resolutely adhere to it, and we asL the Government 
in season and out of season to redeem it. '' 

Gentlemen there are o0er suggestions made m this 
resoluticm Mr President you have rommdcd roe of the 
time {Crtet of * Go ** Go on ") I cannbl be unfair to 
other speakeis there are other pwints lo the resolubon 
and only to one or two of them I shall refer (cn« of 
no no more mare ) I shall be here the whole 
night in that case. The resolution refers to the 
expansion and the recoostitotion of the Legislative 
Councils. Well, gentlemen I am a member of two 
ILegislative Councils and I know something about them- 
fn my own province it was declared with aflonruh of 
trumpets that we had a non-official majority a very 
captivating phrase **a non-offiaal majonty but a 
pure undiluted mylh this noo-official majonty This 
non-official raajon^ is a very diHerent thing from a 
popular majority We have occasionally to 6ght the 
Govcrniient we occasionally have to be m the 
opposition — not always — but I do not remember that 
ve have ever been able to defeat the Government 
except on one occasiou Therefore the myth of a non 
offiaal majonty must be dispelled We most 
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think if the depths of hia heart were soonded, it might 
be possible that we may be able to extricate a residuum 
of sub-consciousoess which would tell us that at times 
he felt isolated that he would have felt better happier^ 
more comfortable if he was associated with an Indian 
coUeagoe. And as a matter of fact I need not leave 
this thing to your imagination Sir Syed Ah Imam, in 
that admirable address which he gave, — m> fnend 
knous It he nods assent — in that admirable address 
which he gave in reply to the dinner that was held m 
his honour said that at times a clond of depresion 
hung over his mind that at limes he felt discouraged 
and ^vas only encouraged and supported by the active 
sympath> of His Excellency the Vicero> 

Therefore I say we, the Congress, should come to the 
rescue of our Indian repreaentatives in the Executive 
Councils and demand that th^ shall be a substantial 
increase m the number of such representatives id the 
Executive Councils, and what is more, they s hall be 
the elect of the people (appkncss) A Raja or a 
Maharaja, a Nawab Bahadur wall not do {laughter) 
We want popular representatives, who if under the 
statute are not aoswexxble lo us, would under a moral 
obligation be responsible to us. Therefore my 
suggestion would be at least one half of the members 
of the EScecntive Council must be Indians and thej 
most all be elected 

Gentlemeo my last point is that to which reference 
was made bj ray fnend Sir Ibrahim Rahimtnlla 
Fiscal domination Is even more disastrous than political 
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domination. That was uttered from this platform by 
a friend of mine. Well, we say, m one part of the 
resolution, “ the readjustment of the relations between 
the Secretary of State for India and the Government of 
India.” We have asked for Provincial autonomy, we 
have asked for Provincial independence, the indepen- 
dence of the revenues of the province. We must also 
ask for the independence of the Government of India. 
We must ask that the fetters now imposed by the India 
Office on the Government of India should be withdrawn, 
and the Government of India should reflect the public 
opinion of our people, nit the public opinion of 
Manchester or Lancashire, (laughter) For instance, if 
those fetters are removed, I am confident that excise 
duties on cotton goods w'ould disappear in a trice And> 
therefore, it is of very great importance. Brother 
delegates, I w'lll not dwell any more upon this point of 
the resolution The resolution saj^s further that a 
Committee should be appointed to confer with the 
Moslem League, with the Committee of the Moslem 
League, (applause) and to draft a scheme of reform. 
I have noticed with satisfaction the cheers which have 
greeted that statement. The Moslem League meets 
to-morrow in this Cit} I rejoice that they are going 
to hold a session (applause) Our fraternal greetings go 
to the Moslem League (applause) We sympathise 
With them in their patriotic efforts (applause) and may 
the Divine Dispenser of all blessings preside over their 
deliberations (applause). That is what we feel, that 
IS what I feel, and I am sure that is what the Congress 


/ 
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feels {applaute) about the Moalem League \Vo are 
brothers standmg thonlder to shoulder practically 
upon the same platform {applause) for the advancement 
of the common interests of the same Mother {applattse) 
the mother of Hindus of Mahomedans, of Parsis, of 
Sikhs. And this disconsolate mother lies prostrate at 
our feet and it is our most sacred duty to ^inpe off her 
tears to uplift her to elevate her to bring her back to 
her onn position And can you do so alone ? I say no. 
Hindus Musalmans Parsis Sikhs must stand upon the 
same platform before this great accomplishment is 
achieved And Brother delegates, m this matter the 
goal of the Congress and of the Moslem League is the 
same They ^ant self government within the Empire. 
We want Self Government vintbin the Empire, 
1 am sure a scheme of reform a combined demand put 
forward by the League and the Congress becked by the 
voice of Uoited-India and supported with unfliDchmg 
tenacit} is bound to be irresisUble. Brethren let us 
stind together Hindus and Mahomedans, under the 
sarre baoDcr of Self Government. Let it float aloft 
and let us carry it to a triumphant issue. [Appiause^) 
Brother delegates, there is one little matter referred 
to in this reflation which I desire to call attention to. 
Mr President I won t take more than five minutes. 
The Subjects Committee have authorised the All India 
Congress Committee to prepare a programme of con 
tinuous work of an educative and propagandist 
character for the spread of our ideais of self government 
As an old Congressman this appeals to me most 
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powerfully. Self-Government has been our watch-word 
from the very beginning of the institution of the 
Congress In 1890, we sent a deputation, and we got, 
as the result of that deputation, the first instalment of 
Council reform by the Parliamentary Statute of 1892. 
Then, Mr. Gokhale, of honoured memory, {applause) 
used to visit England every new and then as our 
delegate and helped materially in the elaboration of 
the reform scheme In 1914, just before the outbreak 
of the var, mj' friends the Hon’ble Mr Bhupendranath 
Basu, the Hon’ble Mr. Samarih, Mr. Jinnah and one or 
tuo others vent as a deputation to England in connec- 
tion With the reform of the India Council. Well, 
brother delegates, the psychological moment has now 
arrived. Let us make a supreme effort which will 
culminate in the crowning triumph that will give 
to us and to our country the inestimable boon of 
self-government 

One word more and I have done. Mr Asquith 
observed in the passage which you, Sir, were 
pleased to read the other day — he said in the 
course -of a great speech that the Empire rests not 
upon the predominance of artificial and superficial 
'rights of men based upon colour, but upon the loyal 
aff'ection of free communities built upon the basis ot 
equal rights Well, we want to be free comnlunities, 
we want to enjoy equal rights with the rest of 
the Empire The angle of vision in England has 
changed But has it changed here ? I think the answer 
must be in the negative {laughter) The Press Acj 
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with its seventy has caused great oneasintss the 
rigours of the Arras Act have not been relaxed , \ve are 
barred out of the commissioned ranks of the Army 
we are not permitted to be enlisted as volunteers. In 
England the cry is for more men and more men for 
the front tVhy do not they appeal to ns ? Our man 
hood and our yonth are anxious to draw the sword m 
the defence of the Empire, (applattu) Bat the call 
never co nes to us, A little more trust m the people is 
noodeA. {Hear, hear) and if that trust was forthcommg 
it wonld be reciprocated with enthusiastic gratitude. 
Eet oar rulers read the open page of Indian history and 
note the lesson it teaches. A stranger the son of an 
ad\‘entarer Akbar has eotbroned bunself in the hearts 
of ins people. What was the fascination that enabled 
him to do that ? He loved and trusted thfe people and 
the> loved and trusted him m an abounding measure 
Centuries have passed since bo has been laid m his 
quiet grave his pnneely dynasty has disappeared the 
Moghul Empire has crumbled into dust bat the name 
of Akbar exCited the profouodest veneration amongst 
Hindus and Mahomedans alike. That is the outstandiog 
lesson that it has taught. 

Brother delegates, wo want self government — And 
why? Because wo want to be a nation Wo want 
self go\^ernrQeat tor the highest ends of national and 
moral regeneration for uplifting our people, Oor 
sense of civic responsibihty cannot develop to its faUest 
height so long as the brand of political inferiority is 
marked on our brow Wo must bo free mta before we 
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can be good, responsible and well-meaning citizens. 
And therefore, this campaign is a moral as ^^ell as a 
political campaign , and we have on our side the 
sympathies of civilised countries and the good wishes 
of the true-thinking in all parts of the world, the 
majestic forces of time, and above all, the blessing of 
Almighty Providence Thus equipped we are irresis- 
tible, invincible Armed with that faith, we have 
started this campaign and, God willing, in the fulness 
of time, we shall have established in this great and 
ancient land the inestimable blessings of Self-Govern- 
ment under Biitish aegis {Loud and long continued 
<ipplause.) 



THE BISHOP OF MADRAS 


INDIA AFTER THE WAR 

It may seem prematare to discuss what is to happen 
after the War till the War is over and the victory woo 
So far as Europe a concerned, this is probably the case 
It Will be tune enough to consider how the map of 
Europe is to be re-arranged when we can see the end 
Before that comes macytbingsmay happen which 
greatly modify the Bnal settlement of accounts On 
the other band m India the War is clearly bnoging us 
face to face with dehmte problems of great difficulty 
and complexity that will need long and anxious study 
before they can be nghtly solved, and it is not too sooh 
to begm at once to coosidcr the problem that ^vo have 
got to solve and the difficulties which lie m the way of 
its Solution. 

In the first place, then we must frankly recognise 
that the War is bound to have an cnormoiB influence 
on Indian bfe and thought and upon the whole political 
Situation The Russo-Japanese War had an extra 
cudmary effect on India and one could feel the thnll of 
a new hope passing over the whole continent when it 
was over but this War will have a far more potent 
and widespread effect *00 the peoples of India than the 
war between Russia and Japan. To begin with India is 
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taking a direct pari in it. Indian blood is being freely 
shed, Indian treasure is being lavishlj spent. In (he Russo 
Japanese War India was only an intcicsled spectator in 
this War she is one of the actors. And w'hile the former 
was a mere local War for material interests, this is a 
great world struggle of conflicting moral and political 
ideals. The liberty and civilisation of the w’orld are at 
stake, and the princess and peoples of India feel to-day 
that they are making history The day that Indian 
troops, therefore, landed at Marseilles marked the 
beginning of a new epoch in Indian history, it put 
India into a new position not only as regards tne British 
Empire, but also as regards the progress and cvilisation 
of the w'orld Never before has India taken part m a 
great world-movement. Shut off from the rest of the 
w’orld by the great barrier of the Himalayas, she has 
lived her life, dreamed her dreams and thought her 
great thoughts apart in solitude. Now her long period 
of isolation is at an end She is taking her part in a 
great War that is to decide the future progress of the 
world’s civilisation for the next hundred years. 

It IS well that w^e should Ir}^ to realise what a change 
this sudden entry on to the stage of the world’s history 
must make in the outlook, the feelings and the ideas of 
the Indian peoples If we may compare great things 
wuth small, it will be like the change that conies over 
a boy when he goes to school The sudden passing 
into a new' u'orld affects his whole way of looking at 
things and even his attitude towards his parents, ''We- 
must expect that there vyill be a similar change id India 
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and that when the War is over she will enter upon a 
DOW stage m her history 

Even before the War the political situation in India 
was one of unstable equilibnnm On the one hand it 
IS acknowledged by all reasonable men that the great 
needs of India — peace, jtetice unity social reform, 
^ education and the development of its matenal resources 
— can only be aatia&ed by the roamtcnaoco of British 
Government The outburat of loyalty to the British \ 
Empire and to our Sovereign at the beginning of the 
War was a striking testimony to the strength of thu 
feeling among Indians of all classes. There is nndoobt 
edly a very small body of anarchists m Bengal who 
still carry on a cnmioal campaign of outrage and 
assaasinabOQ against the police and the British o£h6ials 
and there is a section of the Nationalist party who are 
noiv starting a campaign in favour of Home Rnle foe 
India immediately but with these exceptions it 
IS true to aay that the desire for the maintenance of 
British rule is universal among the great mass of the 
peoples of India. On the other hand the last 
fifty years have seen tbo rapid growth of an 
educated class throughout India who have received a 
Western education, are imbued with English political 
ideals and by reason of a common language and civili 
Batioo have been mspired with a sense of National 
unity and which the Indian National Congress is the 
outward and visible sign. Among this class of educa 
ted men there has been growing up for the last half 
century an increasing desire for a larger share in the 
f 
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Go\ eminent of their own conntr}, a longing that India 
should ha\e Us place in the sim, and the vision of an 
Indirn Nation, independent and Self-Governing, taking 
its place \Mth the Colonics of Canada, South Africa 
and Australia, as an integral part of the British Empire. 
We must not imagine that the War \\ill alter the 
fundamental facts of the political situation and lead 
the educated classes of India to abandon their ideals 
People in England are apt to imagine that the great 
outburst of loyalt}' in India at the beginning of the 
War has put an end to political unrest, and that, when 
the War is over, we shall find ourselves in smooth 
waters - but that is an utter mistake If educated Indians 
desired a large share in the Government of their own 
country before the War began, that desire will be far 
stronger vhen the War is over; if the desire to realise 
the ideal of Self-Government and to play an honour- 
able part in the history of the world was strong in the 
hearts of the Indian peoples before the Indian troops 
landed m France, it will become incomparabl) stronger 
after the War. 

All Englishmen would acknowledge that these are 
honourable ambitions and that the vision of the India 
that IS to be is a noble and inspiring ideal, and that 
there is, nothing in this ambition or this ideal in an}'- 
way inconsistent with perfect loyalty to the Bntish 
Empire or with the full and frank recognition of the 
fact that for many years to come the strength and 
efficiency of the British Government are absolutely 
necessary if the ideals are to be attained. There is, 
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therefore no reaeon m the natore of things why we 
should look forward with any apprehension to the fa^'t 
that the War u bound to give an immense stunulus 
both to the honourable ambitions of the educated class 
and also to tfieir longing to realise the ideal of a Self 
Governing India At the same time there has undoub- 
tedly been a conflitt between the ideal of the English 
roan in India and the ideal of the educated India 
donng the last few years and we mnst expect that the 
conflict will be more acute after the War It is not due 
to the fact that the two ideals are necessarily irrecon 


cilabla but simply to the fact that each of the two 
races natotuUy tends to look at the political situation 
from'a diflerent angle and to take an ooesided and par 
tial vie\N of the problem it presents. It is perhaps 
natural that this shonld be so simply because ^glish 
men and Indians differ so widely m temparament and 
mental characteristics. We English people are by tern 
perament suspicious of ideals we naturally fix our 
attention on present facts and deal with them as best 
we can our whole interest is m the ntattis quo we live 


and work for the present and do not look forward to 


the future, and that to a very largo extent is the secret 
of our success in the bmtdiog of the Empire It has 
been fluid that England conquered India m a fit of 
absent smndedness and this is partly true we did 
not come to India with any idea of Empire or 


with any intention of conquering India we came 
as traders we established factories because they 
were necessary fer the security of our trade 
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we as'^umed the Government of Districts and btates 
because it seemed necessary to do so for the 
sccuntv of our factories, and so we were led on by the 
practical necessities of the case step by step until at 
last there came out thi'^^ Empire i \^V arc facing much 
the same thing now ; wc arc taking one step after 
another by the education of the people, the c\tension 
of railways and telegraphs, the spread of the English 
language, the training of the people in the arts of 
Government, the creation of a sense of unity among the 
peoples of India, and wcare thus preparing the w'ay for 
great political changes in the future, but w'c never 
trouble ourselves to look ahead or seriously to think 
what IS the inevitable goal tow ards which w'c arc tend- 
ing Sufficient unto the day is the good and evil 
thereof. 

On the other hand, Indians are essentially idealists , 
their w'hole interest in the past has been centred m 
religion, philosophy, and the abstract sciences of logic 
and mathematics They have never taken much inte- 
rest m history , their tendency is to concentrate on 
ideals, to go back to first principles, to dream dreams 
and see visions, and largely to ignore the intermediate 
steps by wffiich the visions and ideals must be realised. 
In this respect there is a strong resemblance between 
the genius of the Indians and that of the Germans. 
Bernhardi remarks in one of his books that the most 
important fact about a politician is his conception of 
the universe , and the debates of the German Reichstag 
are full of fervent appeals to these general conceptions 
5 
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of the UDiverse Appeals of this Ljnd would be greeted 
with shonts of laaghter or with cold contempt m the 
British Parliament. Mr Halfoar is a philo=iopher and 
as his conceptions of the aoiversa bnt ho would never 
dream of appealing to them in the House of Coramoos, 
Bat» as 1 have said, this love of ideals and abstractions 
13 thoroughly Indian A few years ago when I was 
visiting a collie in India, I attended a debate got ap 
for my benefit by soma college students They had 
chosen as the subject of debate the snpenonty of ceh 
bacy over roatnmonj The snbject was a purely 
abstract one so far as they themselves were concerned 
as they were all marned men and the discussion was 
equally remote from the ordinary facts of life the 
leader of the opposition began bis speech by standing 
with great fervour and cooviction Celibacy is 
contrary to the categoncal imperaUve of KanL As 
another illustration of the same charactcriBlic of the 
Indian mind I may quote the effort of an orator in a 
humbler rank of life. When I was m Caicntta, I 
farmed a guild of Indian Christian servants at oar 
first meeting the question was diacoffled whether the 
limit of age for admission to the guild should be 
seventeen or eighteen. The Bishop s butler spoke first 
and Solemnly began In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth the intermediate facts 
necessary for deading the question before us were \ 
entirely ignored. ' 

When people with soeh utterly different mentaf^^ 
characteristics look at the political situation as it now'^ 

c 
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e\ists m India, they naturally view it in an entirely 
difTerent way. English officials in India as a rule 
fix their thoughts on the facts and needs of present 
and Ignore the ideals of the future; educated Indians 
fi\ their minds on the ideals of the future and to a very 
large extent ignore the facts and needs of the present. 

On the one hand, the English officials do not at 
all realise what a natural and honourable ambition it is 
on the part of the educated class to desire a greater 
share in the Government of their own country, nor 
how' splendid the vision is of a self-governing India , 
nor can they understand how' difficult their position 
must necessarily be in India from the meic fact that 
they are foreigners governing a people with an ancient 
civilisation and history of their own. They forget that 
no educated and civilised people like to be governed by 
foreigners, however w’ell they govern, and that the 
desire for independence and Self-Government is a 
simple elementary fact of human nature. They liave 
ahva5^s imagined that because they have governed 
well, their Government must necessaril} be popular. 
It w'as once said by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
that good Government is no substitute for Self-Govern- 
ment , opinions may differ on this point, but we ought 
to realise more fully than w^e do the enormous 
disadvantage we labour under ownng to the mere fact 
that we are governing India as a foreign bureaucracy. 

Then, again, it is hard for us to realise the fact that 
India has a civilisation of its owm, w'hich it ought to 
develop upon its own lines There are certain 
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prmciplea of thonght, morality social life and political 
progreffi which are common to all mankind It is oar 
doty and privilege to establish these pnnciples in India 
but on the. other hand the exact form which these 
principles will assume m India is necosarily different 
from that which they have assumed m England Our 
function is to sow seeds and let them grow m accordance 
with the genius of the Indian peoples. India has got 
its own contributicm to make to the thought the 
religion the social and political life ©fhamanity , but 
it can never make this contnbution unless it is allowed 
ultimately to grow and develop upon its own natural 
lines in accordance with its own genius and this is not 
possible without political Self Government At the 
present moment the pre^ess of civilisation m India 
necessanly proceeds npon Western lines it is at enrery 
point governed and directed Ijy Englishmen but our 
ultimate aim ought to be the development of a truly 
Indian civilisatioo on Indian lines. 

And then again it is difficult for Englishmen m 
India to realise that m spite of the facts of past history 
it IS still true that the ultimate basis on which the 
British Government in India must rest in the future is 
the will of the Indian peoples Englishmen have been 
accustomed in the past to talk of India as a conquered 
couQti^ We constantly hear it said that after all 've 
have won India by the sword and intend to keep it by 
the sword in the same way English people m India 
have often spoken of themselves as the ruling race. 
Such language has always been foolish and mischievous 
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It has tended to wound the self-respect of educated 
Indians and it has made more galling than it need 
have been the yoke of foreign Government But what 
we need to realise now is that as a statement of our 
future position in India such language will be a 
complete anachronism. Whatever may have been the 
origin of the British Government in India, its only 
justification now is the fact that it is necessary for the 
welfare, the happiness and the future progress of the 
Indian peoples themselves and that the great mass of 
the Indian peoples wish it to continue Were the 
peoples of India ever to become fit for independence 
and to wash for independence, the British Government 
would have done its work and would retire The idea 
that we can ever maintain our Government by force 
against rhe general will of the Indian people is 
unthinkable ^ Even if it were physically possible, our 
conscience Would never allow' us to use force and shed 
blood to maintain a foreign Government in India, if 
the mass of the people wished for a Government of 
their own. And the present War is making it doubly 
impossible for us ever to try to impose our Government 
upon the peoples of India by force We are fighting 
now to the death against the claim of a single nation 
or race to impose its civilisation on the world and 
to dominate the other nations of Europe , b&t if it 
IS wrong for Germany to attempt to impose her 
Kidtur upon unwilling nations, it is equally wrong for 
England to attempt to impose her Government and 
civilisation upon India against the will of the Indian 
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peoples. We cannot fight for one set of pnnciples m 
Eorope and then apply another set of principles in 
India* 

At the same time the present War is surely stnlaog 
proof that the British Govemment can take ita stand 
upon the mil of the Indian peoples with perfect 
Safety It has been a wonderful demonstratioo of 
fundamental loyalty of the great of the pnoces 
and peoples of India to the British Empire and if 
it has revealed the loyalty of India to the people of 
England it has also revealed to the people of India 
the value to them of the Bntish Empire. This ought 
to make a great difference to the practical policy of the 
British Govemment in India Hitherto uodoobtedl) 
the policy of England in India has beeo to a very large 
extent dominated by a latent fear for the security 
of British rule One result of the War surely ought to 
be to exermsQ this fear and to lead Englishmen as 
a body boldly to face the realities of the situation 
and to base their Govemment on the wUl of the 
people. ' 

The outbreak of sedition in the Panjab at the 
beginoing of 1913 and the revelations made at the trial 
of the conspirators of a plot to massacre Europeans 
raise a revolt among the Indian troops and drive 
the Bntfsh out of India may seem at first sight to show 
that this fear is by no means without justification even 
now and that tho will of the people is a very shaky 
foundation on which to base our rule. Bat in reality 
this very plot only supplies a strong additional reason 
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for trusting the masses of the [ndian peoples. The 
plot itplf was hatched in America and British 
Columbia. It \\as probably engineered mainly by 
the German influence and German money The 
conspirators were the men w'ho went over to British 
Columbia m the Konui^ata Mmu, and the people who 
brought the plot to the knowledge of the British 
Government were the Sikh peasantry. The fact that 
the conspiracy utterly failed and w'as nipped m the 
bud W’as due entirely to the staunch loyally of the 
mass of the Sikh peasants and soldiers in the Punjab. 
If the plot proves anything, it is that the British 
Government need not fear tor one moment to take 
their stand on the w'lll of the great mass of the poeple 
of India. 

I hops it W’lll not seem presumptuous to suggest that 
politicians in India may w’ell learn a lesson from the 
experience of the Christian Church, As a rule, no 
doubt, the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of lignt But I venture to 
think that for once the children of light have shown 
the greater wisdom. The Missionary Societies in India 
have to deal on a much smaller scale with precisely 
the same problem as that which confronts the State. 
They are administering the affairs of a large body of 
Indian Christians through a small body of foreign 
missionaries, v\ho correspond very closely to the 
foreign bureaucracy of the State - There is t^e same 
tendency to apply Western methods to an Eastern 
people, the same discontent with foreign rule, the 
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same claim on the part of the educated Indians for a 
larger share m the admmistration of Indian affairs, the 
same spint of onrest but the Anglican and Protestant 
missionary societies throughout India have always 
recognised the fact that however good and efficient 
foreign rule may be and however necessary it may be 
for the foundation of the Church it is essentially a 
temporary expedient which cannot possibly be regarded 
as a permanent substitute for Self Government They 
have always mamtamed that the only possible ideal 
for the Church in India is an independent Indian 
Church managing i s own a&irs living its own life 
and developing on its own lines They realise that 
the Self Government of the Indian Church g necessary 
to enable it to play its proper part m the life and 
thought of Christendom. There may be, and thereare 
legitimate differences of opinion as to the steps that 
ought to be taken m the immediate future for the 
realisation of thg ideal and as to whether it is expedi 
ent at a particular time to take a particular step 
forward or noL But there g no difference of opinion 
whatever with n^ard to the ideal itself 

The result of this attitude on the part of the 
Missionary Societies ifl that while there undoubtedly g 
occasional friction between individual raissioaories m 
the field aad their Indian fellow workers and difference 
of opinion with regard to the exact raeasure of Self 
Government for which any particular section of the 
Chnstian community g fitted at the same time Euro 
peans and Indians alike arc working consciously for a 
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common end, and are inspired by a common ideal. 
And this fact' dominates the whole policy of the 
Missionary Societies, each step that they take being 
intended definitely to be a step onwards towards the 
one goal. They are intent not on securing their own 
position or ensuring the permanence of their work and 
influence in India, but on preparing for the time when 
their presence in India is no longer necessary. When, 
therefore, Indian Christians speak or write about the 
future Self-Government of the Indian Church, the 
missionary societies do not accuse them of disloyalty or 
regard them in any way with suspicion. The more 
talk there is about the Self-Government of the Indian 
Church the better we are all pleased. We do our 
utmost to encourage ideas of this kind and to stimulate 
the Indian Christians to realise their responsibilities 
and prepare themselves to meet them, and we can look 
forward to the natural development of their ideas and 
aspirations wnth equanimity. Our greatest triumph 
will ,be the final establishment of an Indian Church 
entirely independent of foreign missionaries and foreign 
control. 

I cannot help thinking that in the^same wav the 
British Government would enormously strengthen its 
position in India if it were to make the Self-Government 
of India as an integral part of the British Empire its 
avowed object and ideal, encouraging educated Indians 
definitely to look forward to this ideal and shaping its 
own policy consistently with a view to this one great 
end The Government would then practically adopt 
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the platfonn of the Nationalist party There would 
be no differences between them as to the end at which 
they are ajmmg and though there would uatnrdlly be 
much difference of opinion not only between English 
men and Indians, but also between Indians and 
Indians, and Englishmen and Englishmen with 
regard to the particnlar steps that might wisely be 
taken at any particular tim^ still both alike would be 
workiDg for a common ideal The difference that this. 
Would make in the rolations between the Government 
and the educated Indians as a body as represented by 
the National Congress would be immense. It would 
alter the whole of the political sUuatioc. and would do 
more than anything else to allay the unrest which has 
been such a disquieting feature of Indian politics 
dnnng the last fifty yeara and it would give a con- 
sistency to our work and poIic> which at the present 
moment tQe> do not possess. The danger of the- 
present sitoation consists largely lo the fa''t that with 
notable exceptions Englishmen m India are not only 
opposed fo the feelings and Bentimeols of educated 
Indians but also to the inevitable tendency of their 
own work and policy Western education the 
influence of British civilisation Bntisb literature and 
Bntish political ideals have all been tending for the 
last sevtnty years to stimulate strongly among the 
educated classes the desire for national libertv and 
Self Government And yet Englishmen have managed 
to give the impression that they regard this desire as 
dangerous and disloyal 
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But if, on the one hnnd, Englishmen in India used 
to cultivate the spirit of idealism, on the other hand 
there is an equal nece'^sitj for a change of attitude on 
the part of educated Indians They need to realise far 
more than the\ do at present, the enormous difficulties 
that he in the way of the realisation of their ideal of a 
self governing India. 

To begin with, India is a continent, not a country. 
It is inhabited not b> one race but by forty. Its vast 
population IS split up by divisions of race, religion, 
and caste The Dravtdian races in the South are 
widely different in temperament and character from 
the races ot the North. The Bengalis are utterly 
different from the Punjabis, while the Maharattas of 
the Bombaj Presidency arc different from them both. 
The antagonism between Hindus and Muhammadans is 
notorious , they differ not only in religion but in their 
ideals of social life and Government So, too, within, 
the Hindu community there is no real homogeneity. 
The Brahman and the outcaste are as wide asunder 
as the poles, much wider asunder than the slaves and 
their master in the Roman Empire How to enable 
these heterogeneous elements to work together as 
members of one body for the development of a common 
civilisation is a problem that will tax to the uttermost 
all the resources of British statesmanship The 
political development of India, indeed, must in the 
future be the work of Indians and not of Englishmen^ 
All that the English Government can now do is to 
prepare the way and to create those conditions which - 
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will enable the Indian peoples to work oat their own 
political and social salvation Baf still the preliminary 
work of creatiogtheseconditiOQsrestsin the immediate 
fntaro mainly v-ith the Bntish Govemmex/t and no 
statesmen in the world have ever had set them a more 
difficult task. 

Then again, to add to the difficoltj there is a 
smgular lack of ordinary bosioess capacity governing 
power and political instinct among the vast majontj 
of the Indian pieople To govern an Empire of 320 
million people is a big business proposition It requires 
great financial ability and poyfer of organisation- Bat 
these arc just the weak points m the Indian character 
The Parats m Bombay have agenios for bosioess A 
few Hindus are succeasfnlly managing large business 
concerns in Bombay and elsev. here. A fewMuham 
madans are soccessfal merchants the Indians in Sontb 
Africa owe their onpopulanty largely to their talent for 
potty trade but owing to the circurastanccs of their 
histor^’^ for the last five thousand years the Indian 
peoples have had no traimog m business that would at 
all fit them to admmtstcr the affairs of a large Empire. 
At the present nwraent I doubt whether it woold bo 
possible to get together a body of Indians who could 
successfoUy manage the railways of India and there 
is a wide gap between the management of the railwajfl 
and the administration of the Empire And this 
particular difficulty is increased by the fact that State 
socialism is far more developed m India than in 
England- People look to tho State for everything 
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The land is o^^ned bv the State most of the railways 
arc owned In the State , if a new industry needs 
starting, e\er\onc clamours for the State to start it. 
The Government is expected to play the part of fairy 
godmother on a much more extensue scale in India 
than in England. \nd that means that it is constantly 
called upon to embark on enterprises that demand a 
great deal of business capacity. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that so verj few of the graduates of the 
Indian Unuersities ever embark on a business career. 
All of them, v ith wr} few exceptions, either go into 
Government service or become lawyers, doctors or 
teachers. It w’ould be a great step tow^ards Self- 
Government in India if half of our graduates w'ould 
devote themselves to business, instead of to Government 
service or the lawx 

Then, again, there is the further difficulty that there 
IS at present very little foundation on which to build any 
form of popular Government, really expressing the wall 
of the Indian people as a wffiole. There is hardly any 
trace of democracy in India , the only forms of 
Government know'n are despotism and bureaucracy. 
The Native States are for the most part governed on 
the principle of despotism, in some cases tempered by 
bureaucrac}’, and British India is governed by a 
bureaucracy tempered by a narrow oligarchy. There 
is a Legislative Assembly for each Province and a 
Legislative Council for British India as a whole , but 
the various constituencies which elect the members of 
these Legislative Assemblies differ vpj:y little in size 
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from the small boroughs in England a century ago 
The number of electors w astonishingly’ and in 
South India where, more than 80 per cent of the 
educated classes belong to the Brahman caste the 
Legislative* Councils pracOcally represent a minute 
fraction of the population. It is broadly true, therefore 
to Bay that at the present moment popnlar Government 
ID India does not exist It is posmblo that the germ of 
■democracy may be found in the old Village Panchayats 
but the highlj^ centralised admmistratiou of the Bntish 
Government has so far destroyed their power and 
importance that they are at the present roomont almost 
non-existent 

There is yet oar more difficulty which must be 
faced It IS the old facroiiar difficolty of putting a new 
Tpatch on an old garment We have got a system of 
Government m British India at the present moment 
which on the whole works fairly well which has given 
to India the signal blesings of peace, order justice 
unity material progress and cmhsstion and no 
reasonable man would be mad enough to propose that 
it should be swept away and an md pendent Indian 
Government of some kind or other suddenly pat in its 
place. But it is extremely difficult to develop auy 
system of real Self-Goverament under the shadow of 
the oxistyig bureauerdey It is one thing to associate 
Indians with Enghshmea in carrying on a European 
system of government and developing a European 
eystera of civilisation but it is another thing altogether 
to tram the peoples of India to govern themselves and 
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to develop their o\^n civilisation or their own civilisa- 
tion on their own lines. Here again the experi- 
ence of the Christian Church is much to the point. 
The English Church has been introduced into India 
and has established among a large body of Indian 
Christians the Anglican s\siem of doctrine, 
discipline, and w'orshtp, we have translated the English 
Fra) or Book into the vernaculars of India, w'e train 
our clergy in Anglican theology and administer 
discipline in accordance with the law’ of the English 
Church Thus the whole bystem is Anglican through 
and through, and it is not the hss Anglican because 
W’e administer it among our Indian congregations 
mainly through Indian clergymen , w’e do not imagine 
that, because an .\nglican system is administered by 
Indian clergymen, it becomes thereby any the more 
fitted to be the true expression of the faith devotion, 
and spiritual life of Indian Christians. What w’e look 
forward to in the future is not an Anglican system 
administered by Indians, but an Indian system of faith, 
worship, and discipline, developed and managed by 
Indians themselves. We fully recognise that the fact 
of the system being administered by Indians does not 
make it truly Indian or suited to the genius and the 
needs of the Indian people, and that it will be impos- 
sible for a truly Indian Church ever to develop on its 
ow’n lines until it can grow up independent of’English 
control. 

Assuming, however, a spirit of sweet reasonableness 
on the part of both Indians and Europeans, each trying 
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to see the other's pomt of view and botb'^vorking 
together wjtfa their different gilts and temperaments to- 
wards the common end, what possible lines of advance 
arc there towards the great ideal of a Self Governing 
India? 

The first is obvioosly to increase the ntomber of 
Indians in Government service and promote them 
continually to positions of greater responsibilitj with 
the idtia that ultimately the British element m the 
Government will to a very large extent disappear and 
India bo governed almost entirely by Indians. This la 
practically the policy which has been steadily porsoed 
for the last sixty or seventy years. Lord Morley's 
reforms were a great step m this direction and the 
farther reforms which have for some years past been 
advocated by the Nationalist party all tend to the same 
end This jxilicv undoubtedly is valuable, inasmuch 
as It serves to tram a large body of Indians m the ait 
of admmistratjon and to bring the Government more m 
touch with Indian thought and feeling but on the 
other hand as has been pointed out above, it cannot be 
regarded as a true solution of the problem that has 
ultimately to be solved When it has reached its end it 
will only be the substitution of an Indian for a foreign 
bureaucracy But what 13 needed in India m the future 
13 a Government based upon and expressing the will ot 
the Indian peoples. The problem before iis is not the 
creation of an Indian bureaucrac) but the development 
in India of some form of popular Govemment One of 
the foremost Indian politicians remarked very truly a 
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few months 'Ego, ‘Even if all the posts in the Civil 
Service were filled with Indians, that would not consti- 
tute Self-Government for India. Self-Government 
must begin from below There can be no such thing 
as Self-Government until the people in ever)^ village 
have learnt to govern themselves.’ 

The second line of advance is the development of 
Local SelLGovernment in ralinicipalities and villages. 
This policy has been steadily carried out in India so 
far as municipalities and districts are concerned since 
the days of Lord Ripon, and it has achieved a certain 
measure of success. It has opened out to Indian 
gentlemen throughout the country an opportunity of 
useful public service in towns, cities, and districts , it is 
giving in a certain number of them a training in public 
affairs, it has accustomed people to the working of 
representative institutions, and it has undoubtedly sown 
the seeds of popular Government. It would be unrea- 
sonable indeed to expect that a system of this kind 
would be an unqualified success from the very beginning. 
It started with a body of men untrained in public 
business, very often, it must be admitted, deficient m 
public spirit and more prone to talk than, to act , but I 
think that it is true to say that during the last thirty 
years Municipal Government throughout India has 
made stead]^ progress. It remains to extend thfe system 
to local Self-Government from the towns and districts 
to the villages. This is one of the reforms which the 
late Mr Gokhale advocated in the statement submitted 
by him to the Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
6 
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He propcsed that in all villages with a population of 
500 and over a Panchayat (ht a Committee of five) 
should be consiiiuted by statute, to consist of five or 
seven members and that the villages below oOO should 
either be joined to larger adjoining villages or grouped 
into unions These Pancha^ls he Said should be 
invested with such pov.ers and functions as the disposal 
of simple money claims the trial of trivial offences, 
the execntion and supervision of village uorks the 
management of vUlago forests, the carrying out of 
measures of famine and plague relief the control of 
village water supply and sanitation, and the supervisioo 
of school attendance. 

The Village Panchayat is a very ancaeot institutwo 
dating from the days when the vUlage was a Self 
Governing community with a very large meajore of 
mdependence. The mstitution of village Panchayati 
therefore would not be a new thing m India- We 
have utilised them for the purposes of Church disaphno 
m many mission districts with great success The> 
are institutions which the people understand and which 
they are capable of working by themselves. There 
pefmfl to be no reason why they should not be as 
successfully revised b> the State as thej have already 
been by the Church 

' A third possible Ime of advance is much more open 
to cnticisnL The ideal towards which Vc ought to 
aim m Bntish India is as has already bcenisaid not a 
bureaucratic system administered by Indians, but a 
truly popular Goreniiaent , but wearo canfroated with 
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the difficulty that, on the one hand, we cannot make 
any advance towards tnat ideal so long as we maintain , 
the existing system of Government , while on the other 
hand in British India as a whole the maintenance of 
the existing bureaucratic form of Government is for the 
present and m the immediate future absolutely 
necessary. The suggestion, then, has been made more 
than once that it might be possible for the State to 
make some such experiment in particular areas as is 
now being made by the Church. We are confronted 
by precisely the same difficulty m the development of 
our Church life as the difficulty that now confronts the 
State, the affairs of our Indian Christian congregations 
are administered b> European missionaries appointed by 
the Committees of Missionary Societies at home, and 
while this system continues it is very difficult to make 
any real advance towards the independent life of the 
Indian Christian Church What we have done, however, 

IS to take a particular jdistrict and put that entirely in 
charge of Indian clergy and lay-workers under an 
Indian Bishop , the whole work is supported by Indians 
and managed by Indians and carried on in accordance 
with Indian ideas The experiment met at the beginning 
with very severe criticism, and obviously there was the 
possibility of failure, but^ even had it failed, failure in a 
particular district w'ould not nave been a great disaster , 
as a matter of fact, it has proved an unqualified success. 
Would it not be possible for the State to make a 
similar experiment? Tneie are already a very large 
number of independent States in India under despotic 
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forms of Government tempered by boreancTEcy Whj 
should not one or more of tfiese States establish a 
popular form of Government? This could of course, 
only be done by the Indian mlers or princes of these 
States themselves acting on their own imtiative It is 
not a reform that could be or ought to bo forced upon 
them by (he British Government and it is also not a 
reform that could be introduced into anv State that 
had not been previotBly prepared for it by the spread 
of education among the maas of the population. But 
I believe that a few at any rate of the more progressive 
l^ati\e States would very eoon bo ready for an advance 
ra this direction, and that the more enlightened Indian 
Pnnees ^^ollld be glad to iotroda» this reform, and for 
the good of their people limit their own antohratic 
powers and accept the honourable position of consti 
tutional ruler Even if the experiment was not 
altogether a succeffl it would not bo a great disaster 
it IS not likeiy that such States would be worse governed 
than some of the existing Native States under 
autocratic rule. On the other hand, if it was a socce® 
it might fonn a model for the extension of popular 
Self Government not only among the Native States 
gonerallj but also m Bntiah India. 

It IS a minor point, but I venture to thmk that it is a 
mutake<to discourage the sanous study of Indun 
politics m our Indian Universities. There is at the 
present moment a good deal of wild talk and writing on 
political subjects but there is extraordinarily little 
setiouB and sober studj of them. We greatly need in 
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India a large body of thoughtful Indian politicians 
of the type of the late Mr. Gokhale, and a great deal 
might be done to create such a body of men for the 
service of the State by fostering and encouraging the 
study of political and social questions in the Univer- 
sities. I fully believe myself that a school of Political 
Science in each Universit} , with a body of really able 
professors to teach the subject, would have a very 
wholesome and steadying effect upon Indian politics. It 
would create in each Province a sound body of public 
opinion , it w^ld discourage wild and thoughtless talk, 
and it would raise up a body of men who in time w^ouM 
be able to apply the universal principles of political 
science to the special conditions of Indian life and 
society. 

A more important point is the cultivation of friendly 
social relations between Europeans and Indians. It 
may be true that social relation between Europeans and 
Indians cannot be quite sa^tisfactory so long as there is 
political inequality , and it may also be true, as is 
constantly urged by Europeans, that Indian customs, 
especially the seclusion of women and the caste rules of 
the Hindus with reference to food, place great obstacles 
in the way of social relations between the two races. 
At the same time it is a great exaggeration to say that 
there can be no social relations at all between, the two 
races until these obstacles are removed I can bear 
witness from ray own expenence of thirty years m 
India, both m Calcutta and Madras, that a very large 
amount of social intercourse between Europeans and 
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Indians is perfectly possible in spfte of all obstacles, 
and that such interconree is of the utmost valoo to both 
parties. There can be no donbt I think, that more 
fnendl> soaal relations would do a great deal to enable 
Europeans and Indians to understand one another and 
to soften down on the part of edocated Indians the 
inevitable dislike of foreigo rule The existing aloofness 
of Europeans from educated Indians m social matters 
necessaril) gives the irapresBion of haoghtiness and a 
i-nse of supenonty and this is exactly ^at we ought 
to try b} all means to avoid. It may bo qoite true that 
as rulers and men of bisineffl Europeans ore superior to 
Indians but it I't not desirable that we Europeans should 
be constantly assertiog tbe fact 

What we both need to recognise far more fully than 
we do at preseat is that Indians and Europeans have 
different virtues diflerent faults and di^erent gifts and 
that tbe collossol task of creating a Self-^veihiing India 
nwds the gifts and virtues of both races. It is utterly 
impossible for the Europeans alone or for the educated 
Indians alone to accomplish so great a task It is 
imperatively needed that w© both work together in 
harmony and sympathy We have long ago learnt 
that lesson m the Christian Church it is high time 
that It ivas fully learnt in tbe State as well but it 
never wdl bo learnt so long as Europeans as a body 
maintain their present attitude of aloofnea and imII 
not make the effort needed to make friends with 
educated Indians. I do not overlook the difficulties in 
the way of this. Social intercourse is not easy^ between 
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two sets of people who have different interests, different 
social customs and a different outlook upon life The 
mere fact, that, \\hen they meet together socially, they 
do not know^ what to talk about, undoubtedly makes 
Social intercourse somewhat constrained A little 
while ago the first Indian Bishop, the Bishop of 
Dornakal, was staying with me at Ootacamund. He 
was asked to dinner at Government House, and there 
he sat next to a young English officer who was very 
anx’ous indeed to make himself pleasant to the Indian 
guest, so he started conversation at once ‘ Do you 
play polo. Bishop ?’ ‘ No ’ Then, after a pause. ‘ Do 
you hunt ?’ * No ’ A longer pause. ‘ Do you play 
cricket?’ ‘ No ’ A still longer pause. ‘ Do you fish?’ 

‘ No.’ And at last, in desperation, ‘ Do you dance ?’ 
A more emphatic ‘ No ’ still. But happily the Bishop 
saw an opening' here , be at once plunged into the 
subject of the differences between dancing in India and 
dancing in England and proceeded to discuss the ethics 
of the Nautch This incident may serve to illustrate 
the difficulty that naturally exists in the way of 
pleasant social intercourse between the two races, even 
' where there is every desire to be pleasant and amiable 
on both sides It is undoubtedly the case, too, that 
social intercourse between the two races is greatly 
limited by the fact that Indian ladies with few 

'y 

exceptions do not come out into society But, true as 
all this IS and real as these difficulties are, still a certain 
amount of social intercdurse is possible, and it is out 
interest and duty in India to cultivate it to the uttermost. 
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A great deal can bo dono by inviting Indian gentlemen 
to small tennis parties. It is one of the few forms 
of social amnsement in T\htch both races can join with 
motoal pleasure, and it is one m which Indians can 
hold their own against Europeans. Subalterns and 
valols may ha\o very little to talk about but when 
they play a good set of tennis together a bond of 
sympathy at once springs up between them To 
suggest lawn tennis as one of the means foe 
consolidatmg the British Empire in India may seem 
like tnflmg with a senous subject , hot it is not a amall 
matter to discover some method of social interconrse 
which IS pleasant to Buropeans and Indians alike, 
which serves to create mutual respect and mutual 
sympathy and which will help them to know one another 
better and so gradually to conte and understand ooe 
another s pomt of view more fully The mam 
point however that i» of sopretoe importance 
IS that Englishmen and lodiaosaJike should henceforth 
make a real and senoce effort to understand one another 
to Bee clearly the goal for which they ought to stniw 
and to work tc^ther in a spint of brotherhood to- 
wards a common end. The War is a great call to 
brotherhood not only to the British Empire but to the 
Nations of the w orld, and the only solution of the great 
problems which it will create in the world and the 
Empire dlike will be found in the cultivation of the 
Christian spirit of brotherhood instead of the old pagan 
spirit of race pnde, class prejudice and what has well 
called private mindedneas, ^^hlch has hitherto 
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been the root of all evil in international relations and 
m the social and spiritual life of States and Empires. 

\ more serious and difficult question th.it the War 
IS bound to bring to the fore is that of National 
defence. Two grievances have for some years past 
been acutely felt with reference to this matter. The 
first IS the exclusion of Indians from the ranks of com- 
missioned officers and the second their exclusion from 
the volunteers. At present no Indian can be appointed 
to a Commission in the Indian Army and no Indian can 
pm the volunteers The poorest Eurasian can be- 
come a volunteer, but not the son of an Indian Member 
of Council This is naturally resented as a stigma on 
the loyalty of the Indian people. The only reason that 
can be given for it is that a large body of Indian volun- 
teers would constitute a danger to the stability of the 
British Government. 

I 

But whatever the reason for these two disabilities 
may be, it is clear that the question will have to be 
reconsidered after the War. At the meeting of the 
Indian National Congress held m Madras in December 
1914, a resolution was passed urging on Government 
‘ the necessity, wisdom, and justice of throwing open 
the higher offices in the Army to Indians and of esta- 
blishing military schools and colleges where they might 
be trained for a military career as officers of tip Indian 
Army ‘ , and also the reorganisation and extension of 
the present system of volunteering so as to enable 
Indians, without distinction of race or class, to enlist as 
citizen soldiers of the Empire ’ This demand was 
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rfeoewed m the National Congress h^ld at Bombay in 
December 1915, and has foand expression in nnme- 
roto local Conferences daring the last few months 
These ^nestions, therefore are bound to come np 
immediately after the War and it is well that English- 
meh m India shoald begin to consider what is going to 
be their attitude towards them. Ultimately it mast 
depend on whether thov hold to the old idea that the 
British Gjvernment in India rests on British bayonets 
or realise that the tinae has how coroe to base our 
policy frankly on the principle that the only possible 
foundation of the Government af India is the will of 
the Indian peoples If that is once realised and admit 
ted, there can be no possible danger in allowing the 
peoples of India to nodertake the responsibility for the 
defence of their own country^ And we need to remem- 
ber that the lesons of the War have shown us clearly 
that m the future the only people who can possibly 
defend India from an attack by land will be the 
Indian^ themselves. Uappilv there is no prospect of an 
attack on India by auy Great Power at any rate, for 
the next fifty years But if ever the time comes when 
it IS neceffiary to defend India against senoqs aggres- 
sion her present army will be in numbers hopelessly 
madoquate. It does not noraber nearly a million men i 
andievfen three millions would beinsafflcient for a great 
war upon the modern scale England might possibly 
be able to send 5 00 000 men to India pt a crisis but 
the vast nrajonty of the t oops would have to ha raised 
and eqmppod m India. Surely this ought to bo taken 
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into account when we are considering the question of 
National defence in India at the present day. 

But af'er all the mam point that ought to be strongly^ 
emphasised at the present time is that what we need 
after the War is a change of attitude on the part of 
both Indians and Europeans On the one hand, we 
need a more statesmanlike attitude on the part of the 
general body of Indian Nationalist? and a fuller recog- 
nition of the work that has to be done in co-operation 
with the Bfitish Government before Home Rule can 
become a question of practical politics. The worst 
enemies of Home Rule are the people who clamour for 
it to be established at once The Home Rule for India 
League has recently circulated a leaflet in England' 
which askes that ‘ when peace returns to the world* 
such a change may be made m India’s position in the 
Empire as will bind her by love to her fellow Domi- 
nions through the full enjoyment of Self-Government,’ 
and demands that when the War is oVer ‘ Self-Govern- 
ment must be established in India.’ This agitation i& 
wholly mischievous, and can do nothing but harm' to 
the cause it advocates. It will divert the 'minds of ’the 
less wise and less stable members of the educated class 
in India from the great works of education, social 
reform, industrial development and Local Self-Govern- 
rhent that must prepare the'way for Self-Goverumeht 
for India as a whole, and it will also alienate mafay 
Englishmen both m England and in India who 
naturally inclined to s}'mpathise with the Nationalist 
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cause It Will be a senons disaster if the National 
Congress identifies itself with this agitation. j 

Then on the other hand, we also need a new attitude 
ofi the part of Europeans in India, both official and 
non-officmb towards the peoples of India and their 
aspirations, a new ideal for oar work a new conceptioo 
of the ultimate basis of onr power The all important 
thing 13 that after the War w© should cease to talk of 
the population of India as a subject people, cease to 
talk of ourselves as a ruling race, cease to base our 
Indian Empire upon force, cease the effort to impose 
upon the peoples of India a purely ■Western civxlisa 
tion, and cease to allow our policy to be dominated by 
Ifae fear of weakeomg the pasrhon of the foreign 
bureaucracy We need to realise that wo cannot now 
base the Govemujent of India upon any other fotmda 
tiorf than that of the will of the Indian peoples, that 
we are here as the serNTints of the Indian peoples and 
not as their masters that a foreign bureancracy can 
only be regarded as a temporary form of Government 
and that our ultimate aim and object must be to enable 
India to become a Self-Governing part of the Bntish 
Empire and to develop her own civiliaation npoo her 
own lines. How exactly this change of attitode will 
affect the 4®tails of Government and adminutration in 
India 13 a different question There is room for much 
difference of opinion as to what ought to be thp next 
■steps, how fast and how slowly wo ought to proceed 
and what wiU be the wisest methods of attaining our 
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end.^. But the all-important thing is to have a definite 
conception of the end itself, a clear vision of the goal 
for which we are striving. 

Henry Madras. 

Contributed to the Nuieteenth Centuiy, 1916 



Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 

In leconding th* ntaltUhn on Silf gaotmment tn iht 
■Congress of 1915 SJrt Biaant — 

Mr President and fellow-delegates — The resolution 
which I have the honour to second before you to-day 
IS perhaps the most momentous that has ever been laid 
before the National Congress during the thirty years 
of Its splendid existeoco For not only does it 
proclaim the steps to be taken towards the attainment 
of self government but also it ^>*8 down principles of 
reform which, if they areembodied m the Committee s 
report will make self government a reality not in the 
•distant vista of time but withm the lifetime of the 
present generation {api^uu) for 1 find the bold 
demand is made that we should have an expansion and 
reform ot the L^islative Councils so as to make them 
tmlv and adequately representative of all sections of 
the people and most vital of all to give them an 
■effective control over the act of the Executive Govern- 
ment. Now if adequate representation is given if 
eff'ectivc control over the executive is granted then it 
will be difficult to aey that you have not got self 
government in India. It is the largest step the Congress 
has ever taken and it will make the Congross 
memorable in the grateful memory of the India of the 
future. Not only so but there is the vital proviso 
that the All India Congress Committee is to frame not 
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onh .T-Fchcmcof reform bma programme of continuous 
\\ork, (fn<:r, fictir), educative and prop:igandtSt (hear, 
hear), not agitation, sou must understand, but educa- 
tion and propaganda, I am not clever enough to 
di‘=:tmguish between that and popular agitation, but I 
beg \ou to cling to the words ot the re'=olution which 
arc doubtless statesmanlike and desirable* (brt'/g/i/cr) 

In the brief tunc that is mine, I want to put jou 
three reasons for which this grantmgof self-government 
IS ncccssar}. One i*- the practical reason ot the need 
for legi'^laiion on certain vital points, the seernd, the 
economic condition of the country, the most pressing 
reason of all, and thirdly, and very bnefl), the 
historical lustification for the granting of self-govern- 
ment to India. 

Now, as regards the first, the need for legislation. 
There arc certain things that press upon the nation 
which would be rapidl) altered if we had a inajont}, 
an effective 'oajonly, in the Legislative Councils, and 
if, as 1 hope, they be wholly elected. What we require 
has been laid down foi us on very useful lines in the 
resolution. It was said, and I believe truly said, that 
It was impossible for England to train India on her 
literature, and, in the admiration lor her hoary 
institutions, to teach her that taxation without repre- 
sentation was robbery and to expect her to remain 
taxed and unrepresented and without an> effective 
control over the budgets which are passed year after 
year. Sometimes people say that an inscrutable 
Providence has brought Great Britain to this land 
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I see nothing inscrutable in it Great Bntain, when 
England came here, was the okly free country sir m 
Enrope and Providence chose her to coroe that ahe 
might bring India into touch with Western liberty and 
especially Western mstitatioos. (appianse) The designs 
of ProvidoDCo only become inscrutable when you have 
un British rule m India instead of the British rule that 
she onght to follow Then you may well have a 
conundrum that yon will for ever find it impossible to 
solve. 

There is another reason — a very practical one — why 
we sbouJd believe that, if we have really representative 
institutions, we shall be able to carry the measures 
we desire. This Congress has been aslong for 30 years 
for the separation of executive and judicial functions 
and has not gamed it But m Indian States that 
separation is already made Baroda has done it 
Gwalior has done it some of the sroalkr States already 
posses it- And when you have self-Govemment you 
will not ask for it for thirty years but you will make it 
m your first year (appiatise) Yon have asked for 
panchayats Well, G'valior Baroda, Dewas and 
Patiala and other States have already established those 
village Councils successfully and yet in British India it 
13 impossible to get them thoroughly rn fo-^t You will 
sweep avyay that Arms Act of which onr President 
90 pointedly complained you will get rid of the Press 
Act, which we have already protested against, you uiU 
get nd of the Seditious Meetings Act you will get nd 
of the power to intern without trial and to imprisoo 
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■without justification {applause) , you will get nd of that 
shameful revival of the old Bourbon barbarism, the old 
Regulation (Regulation 3 of ISIS) vhich exists only in 
India to-day among all civilised nations of the world. 
Those are some of the reasons why we demand 
legislative assemblies vnth a majont}^ at least of the 
representatives of the people. 

But take the economic reason. Take first, the 
incidence of your taxation It is admitted by the 
Government that m India there is no effective mare^n: 
of taxation It has been pointed out by Mr. Gokhe'e- 
among others, that the taxation of this country trench 
on the subsistence of the labouier. Mr. Naorof rs: 
pointed out that India’s production^.is only Rs. 31 
head, ;^2 a head, and yet we find that in ]9iDI=cex=r- 
taxation was 3s. 71,^d. a head You need Icren _ - 
books, you need to unders^nd what Is goins x 

you. You have a taxation which tlireatec: c- ^ 
ruptcy of India by the rum of lier ' 

population. The Hon Mr. Wacha lias ::r: x, 

there is no better authority — that 'ex -xr"-'.-- 

of the peasantry rises to 500 crores or f-rxe: , <• 

"shame”) Is that no reason for ^ 

of Government which produc(r- , ' Y x 
consider in relation, to this not or'”" ■ - - ^ - 

taxation but the admitted fact lx. 3-,^ • 

heavily taxed country in the x.-x— - ^ - 

remember, not in shilh ngs or ^ ^ - --rr- 

to the production of the masxXr " - — 

You cannot measure taxa3 
7 
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of coins yon mast find the produce of the Isbonrers, 
and see how much of that yon taka when yon tax him 
for the benefit of the State. And when yon are dealing’ 
with taxation the next point to remember is that you 
have admittedly the most chstly Government m the 
avilised world (appiauaot) and therefore the necessity 
for thi« crushing taxation Nor 13 it only that the 
Go\ eminent is costly but yon have to remember 
that the taxes that are raised largely go out 
of th^ country in what is Well known as the drain — 
that which L-ord Salisbory called the bleeding bf 
India, and ho asked that the lancet should bo used in 
the most congested place. You have to remember that 
the drain out of the country runs to 20 millions 
sterling That Mr Naoro)i has calculated Another 
20 millions goes in vanoos charges interest on 
capital etc managed m the most extravagant fashion 
you must remember For the railways and 
other companies have been dealt \vith by the State 
as no banned people would deal with them, and 
had e\en sold their shares at par when they did 
rot bring in the market oven as much as half the 
money paid for them. I want )ou \cuoger men 
passionate yontbs as you ore to turn your thoughts 
to these details of taxation and understand why it is- 
that fou demand sell-goverament for India Then I 
ask }ou to remember the result. Now eleven resolu 
tioos m previous Congresses have spolmn of the 
homble povi,rty of the people. They say the Congress 
13 a middle class and upper claa organisation 
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If the Congress were the Parliament of India, the 
poverty of the people would long ago have been 
redressed {hear, heat) I hnd the nineth Congress, 
Resolution No S, after concurring in the views set 
forth in the previous Congres,es states, 50 millions of 
the population, — the number is yearly increasing — are 
dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvatibn, and that in every decade several millions 
actually perish by .starvation. I find Sir William 
Hunter saying that more than 40 millions of the people 
are alwaj's on the verge of starvation. I find Sir 
Charles Elliot saying that half the population never 
know what it is to have a full meal. And these, sir, 
are not "impatient idealists” They are historians 
{applause) and practical politicians. You have to con- 
sider that poverty , you have to realise what it means , 
you have to know the agony of hunger , and then think 
as Sir Charles Elliot declared, of 300 millions of the 
agricultural population who never have a full meal 
Some amount of impatience is justifiable when the 
people are suffering to that horrible extent. For this I 
tell you that my fear for India is not the passionate 
enthusiasm of misguided youths, but the spectre of 
hunger, the frightful spectre of coming bankruptcy, 
which means the most awful of revolutions, the 
revolution of starving people whom none can theck or 
rein m, when once they despair of help {applause) 
The third reason is historical Five thousand years 
ago, this country was trading with ancient Babylon, 
and 3,000 years before the Christ down to 1613 after 
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Christ t ere is no breaL, in the commercinl and in the 
indostrial prospentv of India 5 000 years of self 
government behind yotL * Bat there were wars, ther^ 
were revolts" Read history b fore >on speak too 
gliblsL about the distncbances m medieval and in 
ancient India for if there were wars here there were 
WOTS there. AJtbar was reigning when Queen Elirabeth 
Was on the throne, and Qoeon El^abeth gave the first 
charter to trade with India. In the reign of Janie 
I the first trading company was allo^’ed to establish 
itself m Sumt along the Wefitem coast Since that 
time in England, one King was beheaded, a second 
king w’as driven out of the country and two avil wars 
on behalf of the exiled Stuarts have taken place. I do 
not know whether Indian wars were so very much 
more mischievous than the ware that prevailed ov r the 
whole of Europe dunng those historical times {opplaim) 
For after all is it not true that village organisation 
Went on through them oil ? Is it not true that 
villages were left ontonched, save when the Huns swept 
do%v*n with fire and sword? Is it not on record that 
while the Soldiers were fighting, ploughmen were 
ploughmg the land witbm sight of the battling annj ? 

I put this to you as a particular proposition that the 
test of the goodneifl of a Government is the wealth and 
prosperiiy of the people While India governed herself, 
BO long her people were so well fed that everj country 
in Europe fought for the nght to have a charter 
to trade with this country That was the result 
of self government m this country Whatever faults 
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might have defaced that system, to-day our President 
has told us, that India is the most poverty-stricken 
country in the world. I put the two things before you 
as the answer to the statement that we are not fit for 
Self-Government I submit that 5,000 years of success 
are greater than the theones of a few Englishmen who 
consider that Indians are not*' their equals, {applause)' 
We are told in the words of Mr. Edwin Bevan tjiat 
India IS a poor cripple with limbs broken^ tissues lace- 
rated, tied up in splints and bandages by the benevolent 
English physicians and she must not move lest the 
wounds should not heal. India is no sick man. She 
is a giant who was asleep and who is now awake. 
{applause). 

Are you fit for self-government ? Are you not sure ? 
Mr. Gokhale said — and he knew his people well, — he 
said that you are compelled to live m an atmosphere of 
inferiority that made the tallest of you bow your heads 
and that the greatest moral wrong done to India was 
that she had changed in character under the present 
method of Government These men who are here, 
representatives of India from every part of the land, 

‘ these men are not the children of savages emerging from 
barbarism needing to be trained in the elements of self- 
government by a ^estern nation They are the chil- 
dren of heroes, the children of warriors, worthy to 
govern their own land, — {applause)^ save for one reason : 
and that is that the very noblest amongst you seems to 
think himself inferior to the Englishmen around you. 
Oh, if only you would trust yourselves, if only you 
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woald telievo m j oar own power (hear hear), rnyonr 
own strength and in yoar own knowledge {apjstaxim). If , 
Sir Satyendra can tell as that he stood face to face with 
the Viceroy has been an equal man m the Viceroy s 
Council can we say tha^ an Indian la not worthy to 
mlemhis own land? Are we to think that he is the 
one swallow that does not make a summer ? Are we not 
to believe as I believe Sir that there are hundreds like 
you (applause) who would show your own ability if they 
had a chance to do so ? 

And so I urge that this resolutioo be thoroughly 
earned out and that full ropresentatioo be given m the 
L,^tslatn*e Councils, aa a means of self government, to 
India And I pray of you by the memory of your past' 
by the possibility of the graatoess of your present, and 
by the splendid fature that lies bef^e ^ou if as Sir 
Pheroxeshah Mehta once said on this platform, > ou are 
not emasculated as a nation stand up on >oiir feet like 
men For Eoglaad understands when people meet her 
face to face England is a country of free 

men and she does not understand people being cootent 
ed to be uuder the rale of foreign domioatian Show 
England by your courage that jou are grateful — as I 
know you are — iar what she has done but be most 
grateful that she has taught \ ou the value of free msti 
totious and has shown you by the eicample of her 
history how freedom ts to be won and how a nation 
bcomes s^U governing (Lnudwid contlnufid appfaiiee'h 



THE HON’BLE 
SIR IBRAHIM RAHIMTULLA 

In suppoiiliig ihe lesohdion on Self Govcnnneiit in ilic^ 
■Congress of 1915, The Hon'bJe Sti Ibrahtin Raliwitulla 
spoke as follows — 

Brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen, — May I, in 
starling to support the resolution, make a personal 
grievance and a personal complaint against your 
President for having invited me to address this assembly 
after two of the greatest orators in India [applause) . 
have dealt exhaustively and in all its bearings with the 
most important resolution that has now been placed 
before you If the President has been cruel to me, I 
appeal to you for a little personal indulgence in listen- 
ing to me with a little patience to enable me to put 
before you the reasons why I desire that you should all 
unanimously accept the resolution which is now before 
you 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, it was two short 
years ago that, in speaking of the political atmosphere 
in India on a similat occasion, I compared the relations 
of the British Government with the people of India to 
those of a guardian and his words. I feel, and 1 believe 
every one of you will agree with me when I say, that 
it IS with fostering care that the people of India are, 
in the words of Mrs, Besant, being gradually trained to 
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appreciate the advantages value and benefits of free- 
institutions It is owing to that connection that the 
gtmrdmn wishes the wards in their minority to come 
forward gradoally and reach that goal of Self Govern 
ment which is laid down under oar Constitation 
Ladies and gentleroen there is nothing more easy than 
to tell yon that we have reached already the stage 
' when we shall get self government at once. No one 
would be nvjre pleased or more grateful no one wiU 
be more proud to realise that my countrymen have 
already reached a stage when they are capable of 
governing themselves without any outside help what 
soever {Hear hear) If that is so then there is nothing 
further to be said. The rcsolutioD which is placed 
before you cames out m spint the declared creed of 
the Gjogresi The Congress lays down that we shall 
achieve self govemmenf under the agis of the British 
Crown and the measures that are necessary to reach 
that stage ere enumerated, some of them at least in the 
resolution that is placed before you 

Ladiefi and gentlemen there ifl one thing more I will 
say and that has reference to what I said before I said 
India was the heritage of two minor sons known os 
Hindu and McKalman {aPPlaiM)^ I appeal that the 
best the most patnotic manner in wbich you can ever 
reach that god which is dear to the hearts of every 
one of 03 IS through the sincere and genuine co-opera 
tion (applause) of the two minor brothcra, so that the} 
might band in hand go and appeal to their guardian 
for larger and larger, greater and greater political 
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privileges, which I call’ the allowances for their 
maintenance. Ladies and gentlemen, you are all aware 
— I have stated once before — the cost of living is 
increasing, our needs are multiplying and we want 
from our guardian at every step more and more sub- 
stantial reforms to take us to the goal which we have 
laid down for our guidance. 

Mr. President, I say that it is a good augury that 
both the League and the Congress arc proposing to 
appoint committees {applause) for the purpose of putting 
their heads together and to arrange and formulate 
proposals Tind demands which may carr}’^ the Indiae 
nation to the goal so dear to the hearts of every one.. 
{Applause) 



DBWAN BAHADUR 
U A QOVINDARAQHaVA AIYAR 

In mpportm^ th4 rtsoluUon on S^f^Goveminent ut iha 
■Congress of 1915 Mr L A Gavindaraghaoa Atyar 
satd — y 

Mr President, fellow-delegates ladies and gentle- 
men, — I beg to support the resoluhon that has been 
moved by the Hon ble Mr Sorendranath Banerjea and 
has been seconded by Mrs. Besant This resolation 
yon will notice ladies and geoUemeD lays stress oo 
the fact that the ideal of this Congress is the attain 
tnent of self government withm the Empire. Yon will 
notice that this resolntioo acceotnates oar determination 
that we shall attain self government by conslitational 
means. It shows that the form pf self government 
that Wfl are anxious to have is one that is similar to 
what obtained in the self goveniing colonies. It shows 
“that we are determined to have a form of Government 
wherein the right that we shall exercise shall not be 
any the less than what any other component part of 
the Empire as such is entitled to exercise. This reso- 
Intion alv> indicates that we are perfectly prepared to 
have our obligations and to discharge our duties, 
though they may be no less onerous than the obliga 
tions and duties of any other part of the Empire. 
Oentlaroen, there is one other aspect of the resolution 
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^^hlch to me IS specially appealing, and I hope it is so 
to>ouas It IS this, that the attainment of the 

objects indicated m the resolution ^\lll enable its to rise 
above that atmosphere of infcriont\ of which Mrs. 
Besant has spoken That atmosphere has corroded our 
souls and suinlcd our gro'\th. We arc aiiMous that 
a\c should show to the world that we arc rnpahlc of 
discharging more onerous duties than are entrusted to 
us, that we arc prepared within the opportunities that 
might be allowed to us to rise equal to the obligations 
which the citi7cnship of the Empire means W'e are 
also anxious that England and tnc Empire should 
know that we feel that in the cxerciHi of the rights we 
have not b'*en given ns full and tree a play as our past 
historx, present conduct and possibility of the future 
justify. 

Gentlemen, within the limited time at my disposal, 
I propose to deal with the very few objections that have 
been and might be raised to the passing of a resolution 
such as this The objection draw’n from the argument 
of embarrassment has been disposed of in his owm 
inimitable w’a} by th^ Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea. Gentlemen, it is by not passing this resolu- 
tion, by not taking the steps indicated in this resolution 
that embarrassment would be really caused to Govern- 
ment For you will recognise that sooner or Jater the, 
war w'lll be over, and when the w’ar is over, there is 
Found to be a readjustment of, the relations among the 
■various component parts of the Empire, and it will then 
'he too late for India to take steps to know her mind',' 
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to formulate her pwn demand and to tell the Govern 
ment what with one united voice she la demanding for 
herself If there is to be embarrassment it is not by 
taking stops such as are indicated m this resolution 
There is another argameat that is also advanced and 
that la, that if you insist upon a resolution such as this 
you are trjnng to make a bargain ^ith the Government 
and that far from showmg spontaneous loyalty to the 
Government vdo ore taking advantage of their difflcul 
ties m order to make a profit oat of them- That argu 
ment I repel with all the force I am capable of \Vbo 
can say when the war had begun, when every one of 
us was anxioos withio the limitations under which we 
were placed to do what wa could for the purpose of 
advancmg the interests of the Empire, when from every 
lip rose the hope and prayer that success should attend 
the Bntiah arms and every thing that succc® to the 
British arms meant — which of us can honestly and 
conscieotiouily say that when that prayer went forth> 
we thought of the altiraatc benefit that we as members 
of the Empire could expect to realise by the cessation 
or close of the war? How cAi it bo said that^ when 
Provmco after Province has hastened to do what it 
could for the purpose of advancing the interests of the 
Empire wo over thought of what it would be possible 
for us to^t after the closfe of the War ? It is perfectly 
reasonable that the Government recognise that wc who 
are members of this Empire, must have some legitimate 
a^d reasonable programme that we can place before- 
them So that they might be m a position to realise what 
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it IS at the back of India, and what it is that goes to 
make up the lo 5 'alty of the people, what it is that goes to 
make up the consciousness with which the people have 
been content to have the British Government as one 
under which they think it their privilege to live, why 
this British Government above all is preferred. They 
are made to recognise that it is because Britain on the 
whole stands for freedom, for justice, for equality of 
treatment among its various subjects It is because we 
recognise that Britain is that, that we are willing and 
have always been willing to live under the Bntish asgis. 
I think we should prove false to ourselves and even 
more false to the Government under which we live un- 
less we plainly speak out our mind and let them know 
what It is we want , and for that purpose this resolution 
IS very important. 

As has been already pointed out, there are to be two 
committees whose co-operation is to be secured. We 
feel that, if behind the recommendation that might be 
made, the Government understand that there is the 
united voice of the people, and that all sections of the 
people are agreed that particular demands are neces- 
sary — we feel that the Government will be then in a 
position to recognise that there is the living voice of the 
people asserting itself so that they might be in a posi- 
tion to do justice to that voice It was on that account 
considered necessary that every effort should be made 
so as to be able to understand what the demands are 
that are to be •formulated by the people. I have great 
pleasure in supporting the resolution {Applause). 



Mrs, SAROJiNI NAIDU 


In supporitng the raoluthtt on StJf Omemment in the 
Congrts$ of 1915 Mrt San^ttn Naidti $md — 

Mr PresidcQt, ladies and gentlemen till one moment 
ago it was not mj prond privilege to be able to Say 
fellow^elegates " becaiBe it is only at this very mo- 
ment I have been — as a preliminary step as a possible 
step to Self Govemrnent that might coroe within a few 
vears and about which »ir yon have asked for a deck 
ration — I have been asked to speak for a Province that 
is not m> own the United Prcmoces and I was asked 
to represent their desires for this great movemeDt which 
year enthiBiaani makes me believe is the real desire of 
the people of this country 

Aher the eloquent and brilliant exposition and inter 
pretation of the ideals of self govemrnent that have 
been formulated by the many speakers before me 
whose knowledge of the subject is better than mine 
and whose services in the cans© for attaining that self 
government ^ire in6nitel> greater than mine can ever be 
you hardly need a word from mo either to emphasise or 
to adorn the speeches that they have made and the 
ideals Kie) have formulated- Bat since it is the desire 
of so rnany people here present that some woman from 
amidst jon some daiaghter of this Bharat Mother 
should raise her voice on behalf of her sisters, to second 
and support this resolution on self government I ven 
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turc— ;lhouph it scrms presumption so lo venture — to 
stand beiore yon and to give im individual support as 
vcl! as lo spcaK in the name of man} millions of my 
sisters oi India, not onh' Hindu, but m\ Mussalman, 
Parsi and other sisters, for the sake of self-government 
which IS the desire and thcde'tin\ of every human soul. 
This vast assemblage represents to day m miniature the 
Federation of India to winch wc look forward not in 
the distant future I sec walh the eye that is gisen lo 
the world's poets who dream, and dream with a palpi- 
tating heart, that vision, that expectation, that ecstasy 
of desire, that prater that we shall send forth every 
moment of our lives that the dream ma} be realised 
What is \ our dream ’ What is it to be in the w’ords of 
} our resolution ’ What arc the responsibilities that go 
w’lth the privileges )0u demand as a free and self- 
governing people? I speak not of the privileges that 
you demand to-da) but of the responsibilities that they 
entail upon you. What are those responsibilities, w'hat 
is the high burden that wall go w ith that honour that 
>ou have demanded, w'lth the right that you insist as 
your destiny, that destiny of the children of India ? 

Friends, believe me, as one of the speakers before me 
has said, this is the psychological moment of our 
, nation’s history For the first time, after centuries 
upon centuries of political antagonism, of ^^bitterness 
that comes from division betw'een creed and creed, 
between race and race, after centuries of feuds and 
bloodshed, this is the psychological moment when the 
Hindu and the Mussalman are met together m this 
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■cosmopolitan city to co-operate together to wold 
' together mto a nationality with umty of feehng and 
purpose, of endeavour and achievement, without which 
there can bo no India of to roonow 

That IS really the final burden the final responsi 
bility of this resolution that has been so bnlliantly 
proposed and seconded. What is the purpose of the 
self-government that you demaud ? Is it that you wish 
to keep the pnvil^es for this comroumty or another 
for this majority or another excluding a mmonty of 
whatever casta or oeed ? No Yon are demandmg self 
government that you may find in it your national 
regeneration, your national deliverance, so that you 
may do free not only from the despotism of political 
domination bat from that infinitely subtler and mon 
dreadful and damming dommation of your own preja 
dices and of your own self seeking commaoity or race. 
Having got arrested through the evolution of time and 
spirit and seeking to obtain the nght savouring of 
self govemtneni I ask you not to pause and say “ We 
have found the ultimate goal becau^ it seems to roe 
that we are likely to be left in the cold unless u'e are 
in by the open door of the great Federation of India 
and establish that national feeling of Umty that knows 
no difiereuce of caste or creed If the communities 
may keep their own individual entities, it is only for the 
ennching of the federated national life. And so 
workmg together feeling together co-operating 
tcgether subordinating all merely sectarian i^nd racial 
interests to the larger hope and the higher vision of 
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United India, you vmII be able to sa}'’ with one voice as 
children of one Mother — 

Waken 1 O Mother, thy children implore thee I 
We kneel m thy presence to serve and adore thee I 
The night is aflush with the dream of the morrow, 
Why still dost thou sleep in thy bondage of sorrow ? 

O waken, and sever the woes that enthral us, 

And hallow our h'lnd for the triumphs that call us 
Are we not thine, O Beloved, to inherit 
The Durpose and pride and the power of thy spirit ? 
Ne’er shall we fail thee, forsake thee or falter, 

* Whose hearts are thy home and thy shield and 

thine altar. 

Lo I w^e would thrill the high stars with thy story 
And set thee again in the forefront of gloiy 
Mother, the flowers of our worship have crowned thee! 
Mother, the flame of our hope shall surround thee 1 
Mother, the sword of our love shall defend thee I 
Mother, the song of our faith shall attend thee ! 

Our deathless devotion and strength shall avail thee 1 
Hearken, O Queen and O Goddess, we hail thee 1 

{Loud Applause). 


In supporting the tesolution on Self-Goveiitntenf tn the 
Congiess of 1916, Mrs. Saiojmt Natdu said ' — 

From the very beginning of time it has always been 
the woman’s privilege to have the last word on any 
subject, and though that last word is sprung on her by 
the tyranny of the leaders that demand Home Rule, jt 
IS to vindicat e the readiness of my sex to stand by th e 
8 
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men of India la all that concerns tlieir National welfa re 
qnd hononr t ha t I nse to obey the mand ate of lEir" 
Unmny Many spcalcera before me, gifted and f amom, 
full of knowledge and f^U of experience have laid 
before you a scijeme of Self Government and it is not 
for me to add words to their practical wisdom. I am 
merely a spectator from the watch tower ot dreams 
and I watched the swift and tronbled sometimes 
ohequered but nevertheless indomitable Uroe-spint 
marching on m a pageant of tnnraphs to the desured 
goal If to^y Horae Role is no distant dream if it 
ffl no mere fancy of Utopia, it is dne to one thing more 
than to any other thing and perhaps you will let me 
enlighten you so that you may offer yoor giatitude 
to the nght sources. Less than four years ago m this 
very aty of Lucknow this aty of memories this city 
of dead kings, a new hope came to birth because the 
vounger generation of McDoalraans had seen a vision 
that made it possible for the leaders of the National 
Congress to realise within the scope of practicable 
MSion of practical work ot practical achievement 
the national soul. It was my privilege to represeot 
my great coramnnity on this occasion It was the 
greatest honour of my life that I was ifivitcd to 
Speak to this young generation of I&lam thatliad seen 
this vismn of Indian Nationality which succeeded 
in passing a constitution whose essential creed nnus 
co-operatioo with the sister community Four y'ears 
after in this very city of Lucknow wo are now able to 
say that we s ha ll have Home Rule. We sstII not ask 
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for It. VVe create it out of our own capacity, out 
of our inviolable unity, the unity of the Hindu and the 
Mussalman friends. Members of this Congress, citi/ens 
of India \sho have come from the farthest corners 
in this great country, I ask you in the name of that 
greater Nation that is born to-da> in the city of 
Lucknow to offer ) our thanks to three men, though 
it might indeed seem invidious to make distinctions, 
^\hcre so many have been earnest, so man} have been 
lo}al and co-operating, but it would be indeed lacking 
m gratitude on the part of this groat assembly were 
it not to offer a public recognition of gratitude to 
three most loyal, most brilliant, most faithful, 
most courageous Mussalmans — the Raja Sahab of 
Mahmudabad, that fearless and independent spirited 
Mazarul-Haque, and thirdl>, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, of 
whom it was that the late Mr. Gokhale said to me 
immediately after the last Muslim League in Lucknow 
that he is the best ambassador of the Hindu-Muslim 
community. We are united to-day by the efforts of 
the Muslim League. We stand united, but united with 
such strength that nothing from outside, not even 
the tyrrany of Colonial domination, shall withhold 
from us our rights and privileges, withhold from us the 
liberties that are due w'hich we claim by our united 
voice. Nothing can prevent us from achieving the 
desires of our heart, for the final issues are *n your 
hands. The ultimate decision is yours, and who will 
deny you the birthright of freedom if the millions of 
India speak with one voice . “ Ours is the right of 
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freedom , we claim it , we take it yon dare not deny to 
ns the birthright of humanity*^ Ceo tunes have gone 
hy , the old divisions are healed old wounds have go^ 
cured Instead of budding our regenerabon on hati^ 
and division' wa stand to-day building our nabonaJ 
future 00 the secure impensbable fonndabons of love 
and united service. To each of us has come that 
living consciousness that it is united service for 
the Motherland that coosbtutes the Bnprcroest hope of 
to-morrow There la no oue bo mean so weak so 
selfish as not to think that in the service of the 
Motherland hes the joy greater than all persooal joys 
in BuffariDg for her cornea the supremcst consolation in 
our personal sorrow and her worship is the absoluboo 
of sm to live for her is the nxet victonous tnuraph of 
life to die for her is to achieve priceless crown of 
immortality Let iB then offer our lives nnammonsly 
as a tribute at the feet of the Motherlajid* for as 
the great prophet of Islam says. Under the feet 
of Mother lies Paradise. 



THE HON’BLE 

RAO BAHADUR R. N. MUDHOLKAR 

In suppo>ting the tesoluhon on Self-Government in the 
Congress of 1915, The Hon'ble Rao B<th£idni R. N, 
Mudholkar said — 

Mr. President, brother and sister delegates, — It is 
rather hazardous for a man who is only a matter of 
fact man to come and address you on a subject which 
has been dealt with m his most characteristic eloquence 
by our greatest orator and in regard to which you had 
just now a most enthralling speech by a most enthrall- 
ing speaker in this country, a lady nhose achievements 
and whose powers of speech ought to make boastful 
man, boastful of his superiority, hang down his head 
in shame. Gentlemen, the only reason for my accepting 
the invitation of the President at this time is that there 
are one or two points which should be emphasised and 
which we ought to bear in mind. It is not a new 
departure that we make to|-day. No doubt this resolu- 
tion IS the most important and the most momentous of 
the resolutions brought before the Congress to-day ; 
but renlBmber that it is not a new thing whicfj we are 
asking to-day. What we are doing by this resolution 
IS /to carry on the work for which the Congress was 
called into existence and to^ put forward in the 
circumstances of the times the principles, w'hich have 
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been the pnnctples of this Congress ever since its 
foundation The rctton tfeire of our existence if the 
•establishment of self government within the Empire for 
India. As Bntiah sobjecta, all along we have been 
flaying we^ Want to have the nghts' of ■-fall blown 
Bnbsh crtixeoship That has been the demand from 
1885 not only from 188- bat from long before that It 
IS this thing which we are formulating and which n’e 
are stanng at some considerable length in order to meet 
the demands of the present sitnaUoQ y 

It 18 said that by patting forward these demands 
at this time, when the fortnnes of the Empire are still 
banging m the balance wn might bo embcurassing 
the Government. That matter bas been vay effectively 
dealt With by the Hon*ble Mr Surendranatb Banerjea 
bat there is one fact which I would ask yon to 
remetpber that is that in doing bo We are orily 
following the lead given by the highest officer m the 
land, the representative of He Majesty the King 
Emperor In the speech which be gave at Simla 
His Excellency the Viceroy referred to the desires and 
aspiraboDS of India and to the need of meeting those 
aspirations. In these arcomstancec when the Viceroy 
pointed out to the Membeto of the Civil Service the 
great importance of their sympathising ^th the 
a.«pirati«ns of the people there is certainly^othiog 
erobarraffling on the part of the people assembled here 
patting forward a statement of the demands wffiich 
have to t>e made at the present time. That is the 
thing which oor cntics have to remember, namely, 
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that we are carrying out only^ our previous v.^ork and 
we are not embarrassing the Government. 

Gentlemen, again m regard to Provincial autonomy 
and financial independence, we are taking our stand 
upon the Despatch of the 25th August, 1911 written by 
a very great statesman m which the Government of 
India contemplate an India consisting of provinces 
autonomous in their character. How arej^ou embarras- 
sing the Government when you say that you want 
Provincial autonomy m these provinces ? When the 
question of fiscal reform and fiscal independence was 
discussed in the Viceregal Council, how can j^ou again 
ST.}^ that you are embarrassing the Government by 
asking for Provincial autonomy ? For provincial 
autonomy and fiscal independence ought to go hand in 
hand. 

Then the expansion and reform of the Legislative 
Councils has been put in a form very similar to this 
from the beginning. But now an occasion has arisen 
when we have to place it before the world and the 
Empire in a clear light We quite see that after the 
war the reconstruction of the polity on which the 
Government of the Empire is to be earned on will have 
to be undertaken. In these circumstances^ shall we be 
doing our duty, shall we, through a false sense of 
modesty, observe silence, shall we be guilty of,, treason 
to our country and of failure of duty towards our 
children, if, on this occasion, when the matter has to 
be dealt with when we know that the matter ought 
to be dealt with, we maintain silence and do not 
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formalate otir demands in a clear and ^proper mannftr ? 
The best couree is ito aothonse the All India Congress 
Committea to frame a scheme, and to ask the AH Indm 
Congress Committee and the Moslem Committee to 
meet and deliberate together and prepare a scheme 
acceptable to the whole country 

With these words I commend this proposition) to 
your acceptance {Applauu), 



THE HON. PANDIT JAGAf NAKAIN 


j4s Chainunn of ihc Rcc<fttoti Cov.iiuHcc to tht ludiati 
Naiiotial Co/if^ro^ts of 1916, the flou. Pandit Ja^at Nciraut 
it} ihc course ot ht^: address sftoKc as follo'u s — 

Gentlemen, in m\ opinion •^tatebmanship demands 
that Great Bnlam should announce to the people of 
this countn,' that SeU-Govcining India is the goal of 
her polic} and grant us a substantial instalment of re- 
form after the War, as a step toi'ards that goal. 
Representative Government should be made a reality 
b\ the fullest control over civil afl.urs being gi\en to 
the elected representatives of the people whose decisions 
should be binding on the Executive. Indians should 
no longer be debarred from an honourable participation 
in the defence of their hearths and homes, but should' 
be given every opportunity of developing their martial 
spirit The slow deterioration which is taking place 
in the manhood of the race is one of the saddest results 
of British rule in India, and steps should be taken to 
repair the injury' as early as possible It is also essential 
that in any scheme of Impenal Federation India 
should occupy the same position as the Self-Governing 
Dominions. The memorandum submitted tjo His 
Excellency the Viceroy, by dur elected representatives, 
although not a complete statement of our demands, 
proceeds on these lines, and the same principles under- 
lie the scheme of reform which has been preparecL 
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jointly by the All India Congress Committeo and the 
Muslim League Refcffin Committee and N^hich VriU 
■soon come before you. ^Bot these refortas, which fall 
far short of Colonial Self Government, cannot satisfy 
India for all brae to come, and m any legislation undOr 
taken to give effect to them, 'it should be provided that 
full responsible Government shall be conferred on her 
■within a generation 

1 1 

SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 
I now crave your permission gentlemen to discosa* 
« few objections urged against our modest demand 
Is It m India’s own mtcrest we are asked, that thereios i 
of Government should be transferred Into her bands? 


la she fit to bear the responsibility of govemmg herself? 
Are Indians fitted by previous ojfpenence to dischargo 
the duties assoaated with responsible Government or 
even to manage representative mshtutioos ? Has 


^ncationfmade sufficient p r o gress among them so that 


they may be expe«!ted to chooee their befit men as thor 


leaders ? And will thev place national above communal 
interests or will sectarian nvalnes draw them farther 


away from each other as Soon as the bond of commbo 
■obedience to their present talers is dasolved ? Gentle- 
men, I hope to answer these questions by appealing to 
<h0 history of the British Empire, but I cannot help 
Tcmarlcmg that the recital of our Bhortcomings reflects 
little credit on British rule itself Never let a prince” 
says Machmvelli, complain of the faults of the people 
under his mle, for they arc due cither to his negligence 


I 
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or elsd to his o\mi example” England will do well 
to bear the saying in mind when it is tempted to justify 
its autocratic rule in India on the score of our 
unfitness 

In considering the objections advanced against 
India’s demand for greater freedom, I am led to ask' 
myself if Great Britain itself possessed all the 
qualifications which are now supposed to be the 
■essential pre-requisites of Self-Government, when it 
was ruling not merely over itself but had extended its 
sw'a)' over a large part of the human race. I find that 
oven so late as the beginning of the ]9th centur)^ its 
masses were steeped in ignorance and political power 
was concentrated in the hands of a few. Ireland was 
unquiet, religious bigotry had by no means died out 
and modern ideas of social duty had not made much 
headw’ay among the upper classes. But the ignorance 
of the masses did not deter statesmen from putting 
more power into their hands and in view of the glorious 
success which has crowned their policy, who will say 
that' they should have w'aited 'until the people had 
attained to ideal perfection ? " 

* 

THE CASE OF CANADA 
It may be said, however, that England has had a 
long experience in the art of Government and that she 
has arrived at the present stage after a slow process of 
evolution extending over several centuries. But this 
could not have been said of the colonies when responsi- 
ble Government was conceded to them. I shall begin 
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with Canada as being the first in the order of time and 
importance. The right of Canada to rontrol it* 
internal affairs received statutory recognition m 1840 
and responsible Govemmeot was conceded a few year* 
later But the history of the colony during the few 
years preceding the grant of representative Government 
concerns m more nearly than the events which followed 
it Upper Canada was inhabited almost entire!} by 
Englishmen Lower Canada too contained men of 
British cngin bnt the vast majonty of the mhabitants 
were of French extractioQ The relations of the two 
races were far from fneadly The drSereaca of race led 
to quarrels between the Preach and the British and 
between Lower Canada and Upper Canada and 
senoosl} interfered with the GovOTment of the pro- 
vinces At last things became so seriotu that the 
Imperial Government was forced to intervene and to 
pass laws in order to safeguard the interests of Upper 
Canada The mterfereoce of the Bntish Govemmeot 
was fiercely denoanced b} the French politicians and 
a rebellion broke out in Lower Canada m 1837i which 
however was soon pat down The ostensible cause of 
the rebellion was political but the real cause lay 
deeper Political strife was the outcome only of mcial 
bitterness and was accentuated in proportion a* the 
latter mcJeased. The report of Lord Durham who 
was sent to Canada b) the Imperial authonties in 
order to bring peace to the troubled provinces, gives 
startbng illustrations of the extent to which the aUena- 
tloQ biwoen the two races had proceeded The 
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French hated the British and aspired to establish a 
Gov'crnmcnt in which the Bntish would occupy a very 
inferior place. The} looked upon the British as their 
commercial rivals and regarded their increasing trade 
and prosperity with dislike and jealousy. In conse- 
quence of this slate of things, says Sir John Bounnot, 
“ trade languished, internal development ceased, landed 
property decreased in value, the revenue showed a 
diminution, roads and all cla'^scsol local improvements 
were neglected, agricultural industry was stagnant, 
w'heat had to be imported for the consumption of the 
people and immigration fell of ” Junes were permeated 
w ith political prejudices. In purely political trials it 
was almost impossible to obtain justice. As to social 
intercourse between the two races, none of course 
existed. “ French and British ” w^ritcs Lord Durham, 
“ combined for no public objects or improvements, and 
could not harmonise even in associations of charity " 

The year 1S3S witnessed another rebellion. This 
time the infection spread to Upper Canada as well. 
The policy pursued by the Government in Upper 
Canada had given rise to a great deal of dissatisfaction 
and there were loud complaints against the dominant 
influence of the official class. The colonists demanded 

i 

that the legislature should be wholly elected ajUd that 
the executive be made responsible to the legislature. 
The Imperial Government, how'ever, showed no sign of 
complying wnth their demands while the Local 
Government practically made no secret of its hostility 
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to the roovemeot. Xhe dtscootcut consequently went 
on tncreaamg and ctdminatcd m a rebellion 
Faced with such a senooa situation what did the 
Bntish Government do ? Did it decline to male any 
couccasions? Did it forge repressive measures to put 
down disloyalty with a stem hand ? No , on the 
contrary be it said to its credit that it set itself 
c^olutely to the task of removing discontent by remov 
ing the matter of it« Lord Durham's report was 
published about this time This memorable docanoent 
which may be said to have laid the foundation of modern 
Jbriush colonial policy awakened Bntish statesmen to 
the gravity of the isaues they were called upon to settle 
CoQcetved m a sptnt of far sighted statesmanship, 
it proposed that England should withdraw from 
the direct Government of the colonies and by con 
feeing freedom on them lu re^rd to tbelr internal aftaus 
bind them to Itself by the strongest of all tics the 
tio of self interest. ‘ The colonists wrote Lord 
Durham^ ** may not always know what laws are best 
for them or whidi of their countrymen are the fittest or 
condocting their affelrs, but, at least they have a greater 
interest m coming to a right jodgment on these 
points, and will take greater pains to do so than those 
whoso welfare is very remotely and slightly affected b> 
the good or bad legislation of these portions of Empire 
If the colonists make bad laws nod selef^ improper per 
sons to conduct thoir affairs they wdl generally be the 
only always the greatest sufferers and like the people 
of other countries they must bear the ills which they 
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bring on themselves, until they choose to apply the re- 
medy.” Lord Durham’s advice found ready acceptance 
with the Imperial authorities. An Act was accordingly 
passed in 1840 which affected the legislative union of 
Upper and Lower Canada and made the colonists 
masters m their own house. Ail discontent immediatel} 
subsided as if by magic. New interests were created,, 
which provided healthy channels into which the energ} 
of the people began to flow. Race was no longer the 
dividing line between different parties. Men grouped 
themselves, not according to their origin but according 
to the view that the}^ took of political, social and 
economic questions relating to their country 

I have mentioned above that at the time Self- 
Government was conferred on Canada it was distracted 
by civil .dissensions which had their ongin m racial 
antagonism. Thus it was sadly wanting in one of the three 
qualifications without which, it is alleged, Self-Govern- 
ment can never be a success. It remains to be seen 
how far the people of Upper and Lower Canada were 
possessed of previous experience in the management of 
their institutions and what progress education had 
made amongst them. We . find that Government 
disregarded the wishes of the popular assemblies and 
thought themselves bound to obtain the instructions of 
the Imperial authorities in difficult or doubtful cases. 
The executive officials were all appointed by the Crown 
and were not responsible to the legislature. “ Their 
influence,” says Sir John Bourinot, “ permeated all 
branches of Government — the Executive, the Legisla* 
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Uve coaocil and even the aasenibly where foe years 
there sat several merabera holding offices of emoln 
ments under the C^o^vn. The jadiciary was rocffe or 
less ondcr their influence. The Jodg^ held office 
■during the pleasure of the Crown and were nominated 
as members of the Eterotive and Legislative Councils. 
Even local Self Government, which is said to be the 
-cradle of political freedom had not made much progress 
in Lower Canada at leasL As for public mstmetioo 
popular education was at the lowest possible ebb. 
Id 1837 there were m all the private and public schools 
•6f the Provinces only one fifteenth of the total 
population which did not exceed one mdUon. In 
Lower Caoanda not one tenth could write. Children 
repeated the catechtsmi by rote, but as a rule were 
unable to read. The record of Upper Canada ^waa no 
better It may bo added that the means of commonl 
cation were lamentabl> deficient. The roads were in a 
wretched condibon and at times were impassable. 
Partly for this reason and portly because of the 
paucity of the police, the adrauustration of cnmmal 
justice Nm very ansatisCactorj Thus, it is apparent 
that judged by the high standard insisted on mtho 
case of India Canada did not possess the qualifica 
tlons needed for Solf-GoVemment Daunion flounsbed 
among t the people. More than half the populntioo 
belonged to a race which was a stranger to responsible 
Government in its own country and there was no 
antecedent guatantec that they would bo able to fulfil 
th^ responsibilities which their newly gained freedom 
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imposed on them In education, undoubtedly, India 
lags behind Canada as it was m IS^O, though 
percentages are hardh fair standards of comparison 
where the difference of population is so vast But we 
arc now in advance of England as it was three quarters 
of a centurj ago. And in any ease the mam pome to be 
determined is the attitude of the people towards 
education The enthusiasm which greeted Mr. 
Gokhale’s Education Bill, w'hich wms rejected b) those 
who taunt us wath our educational backw’ardness, and 
the progressive increase in the number ol pupils, in 
spite of the restrictive policy follow'cd by Government, 
furnish unmistakable pro )fs of the recognition 
of the importance of education by the people. 
If they are still backward, it is not because 
of apatny, but because of the absence of 
proper facilities Thus, practically sp.'akmg every 
argument used to advocate Self-Government for 
Canada can be applied with equal force to India. 
The statesmen of Lord Durham’s day recognised 
that respousibilit}* could be acquired only when 
adequate scope was given for its exercise They 
believed that liberty w’ould make the colonists wnse and 
exercise a far greater educative influence on them than 
the irksome restraints of a distant Parliament Events 
have fully justified their confidence. The progress 
and prosperity of Canada are a tribute to the wisdom 
of their policy There is no reason why English 
liberties and privileges should not produce a like result 
in India Indians have proved their fitness whenever 
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and wherever they have been tned m responsible 
positions, and if the past is a guide to the future 
the> may be safely entrusted \^th the direction 
and management of the afiairs of their country to 
a much larger extent than hitherto The} make 
mistakes in the beginning but they will be all the better 
for them m the end 

THE CASE OF AUSTRALIA 
I shall now deal briefly with the case of Aistralia 
It does not seem to me that its earlier history makes a 
very inspiring or profitable reading The attention of 
the Imperial authorities was not turned towards 
it until it became a matter of urgent necessit} to 
find some place to which criminals could be transported 
Some means bad to be devised for disposing of the 
convicts who could no longer be sent to the Amencan 
colonies and Australia offered a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty During the earlier }esrs of its histOf} 

It was thus a land of convicts, and it continued as a 
penal aettlement roughly speakmg till the forties of 
the last century Systematic efforts were made to 
introduce free immigrants in the twenties into New 
South Wales to which the earliest colonising efforts 
were durected, and although this had an appreciable 
effect ifH promoting the welfare of the colonv and 
raising the moral tone of the settlement, it cannot be 
claimed that all the new settlers were a desirable kind 
or that any serious efforts w'ere made to grapple uith 
the moral evils which were rampant in the colon} 
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Through carelessness or inefficiency wDmen sent out 
to the settlement were for the most part such as to 
make the task of reforrfung the people more difficult. 
“ New South Wales ” writes a historian, *' was, in fact, 
made the dumping ground for all the c mvicted as well 
as the unconv icted criminals of the United Kingdom. V 
Drunkenness and immorality prevailed there to an 
alarming extent, and even so late as 1835 the moral 
condition o" the colony gave ciuse for serious anxiet) . 
As for education I cannot say how far it had progressed, 
but till 184S it was entirely denominational The 
State '•maintained no schools of its own. The 
economic condition of the colony^ however, was 
much better than its social condition Land was 
being steadily brought under the plough, great 
progress was being made in cattle-rearing, and trade 
and commerce were undergoing rapid expansion But 
even when these hopeful features are taken into 
consideration, I must say that the impression left 
on one’s mind by a perusal of the early history of New 
South Wales' IS not particularly pleasant 

It IS not necessary for me to go into the history 
of the other Australian colonies Their development 
was not in every respect similar to that of New South 
Wales, but if I am not mistaken, it does not present any 
markedly dissimilar features. ’ 

As for the political condition of New South Wales, 
which as the chief object of our concern, a represen- 
tative “element was introduced into its Government with 
the advent of free-settlers in 1823 A further step was 
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taken m 1842 when the popular element was increased- 
Finally full responsible Government was cooceded 
m 1853 It was alao cooceded to Victoria Sooth 
Australia and Tasmania at about the same time. 
If the facts I have stated above are correct it doesmot 
appear to me that New South Wales or the other 
Colonics satisfied the tests that are now a-days applied 
to India. A large proportion of the Colonists could 
not be aaid to have attained to a high social or ethical 
stEindard and no systematic efforts had been made to 
edncate them- And yet the Imperial Government 
showed itsolf read) says Dr Keith to grant respdnsible 
Government because of * the discoveries of gold and 
the infiux of popolation. Besides the principle had 
been established bv the ejcample of Canada and Its 
acceptance there made its recognition inevitable m the 
case of other Colonies, If there is any subetance in the 
objections advanced against the widening of Indian 
liberties the conditions under which Aretralia was 
started on a career of fall fledged Self-Governnwnt 
were not very hopeful bat its progress during the 
regime of fre^om exposes the utter hollowness of the 
contentions of our cntics. 

THE CASE OF SOUTH AFRICA 
South Africa is the latest example within the British 
Empire of the benefit of Self Government- Undeterred 
by opposition m Parliament and the wailings of “ the 
men on the spot the Government of Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman coofetrcd full responsible 
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Government in 1906 nnd 1907 rcspc^tivelv . on the 
Transval and the Orange River State, \\hich less 
than si\ }cara^ before ^^cre engaged in a bloody 
struggle \\ith England While the events of the 
war were still fresh in the public mind, the Dutch 
were not mcrelv placed nn a footing ot cqualit)’ with 
the English but granted liberties w’blch tbe\ bad not 
unjojed under their own rule. The rivalrus of race 
and language instead offTindmg tree play, have as a 
consequence become less pnimmenl than lhr\ were a 
decade ago, and the Dutch, so far from rising against 
England at the first favourable opporlunit\ that offered 
itseh, have bicn so co.nplctch won over b\ the magna- 
nimous policy foil jwed ov her that the} are to-day 
fighting side b\ side wuh her sons for the maintenance 
of her Empire, 

Gentlemen, the three e\ implcs of Canada, \ustralia 
and South Africa w’hich 1 have just quoted, bear con- 
vincing testimony to the potenej of Self-Government 
as an instrument for the advancement of both National 
and Imperial interests In all of them it has been found 
to be a belling aid ceneiumg principle, altnough 
according to the e\ icting stand ird set up b\ our critics 
not one of the n c ni’d hav j mad good its claim of Sel - 
Government w'hen it wis granted to them. \nd w'here 
the} have Succeeded w-hy should India fail ’ ^ 

I\IVIEDI\TE AGITATION NECESSARY 

But the task of the advocates of Self-Government for 
India IS not over when the} have proved her fitness for 
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iti Even if It be conceded, it is Said that free inatitn- 
tions should be mtroduced into India tha a not the 
tune for stimng up controversy preat Britain s 
engaged in fighting a powerful and determined enemy 
to crush whom will be needed all the t strength and 
resources of the Empire. It a the duty of every loyal 
atixen to do nothing at tha jnnctnre which will divert 
her attention from the sncceapfnl prosecution of the 
War We acknowledge oor^bligation to refrain from 
doing anything which will embarrasa tha antbonhe!^ 
and are cheerfully rendering every assistance wo are 
capable of in the titanic struggle which will decnlc the 
fate of Enrope. Bat at the seme time we owe it to onr 
selves that we should make onr people understand the 
inner meaning of the struggle and be in a position to 
make our wishes and sentiments known to the British 
Government when the reconstruction of the Empire is 
taken in hand. If Indian claims are to have any chance 
of being seriously considered we must bo able to place 
our views before the antbonties when plans for the 
reorganisation of the empire are bemg discussed This 
requires that our demands should be formulated m the 
form of a definite scheme end that sufficient time shoald 
be given to the country to discnas it thoroughly 
Unless tha is done there ta a great danger that we ma> 
be told that we do not know onr owti rmnd or that our 
viewfl give expression only to the aspirations of a mic- 
roscopic raiDOTity Clearly, therefore, ^*6 cannot 
impose silence on outselvca till the conclusion of the 
wnr fOr it may be too late then to do anything On 
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the contrary it is our duty to lose no time m educating 
public opinion and in discussing the vital question of 
India's position m the Empire after the War, m the 
press and on the platform. The lime has certainly not 
come \\hcn ^^c should press our claims on the attention 
of Government, but it is not a moment too soon for 
making up our own minds on the subject. \s a matter 
of fact, more than a year has passed since llic public 
discussion of the problem began, and it is onl) now 
that unanimity has been reached w ith regard to the 
changes \shich must be made in the Indian constitution 
in order that^^e may have adequate room for expansion 
and a fair field for the employment of our talents and 
energies. If Hindus and Mahomadans had neglected 
to take counsel among theinselves beforehand and to 
make efforts to arrive at a common understanding they 
would have found themselves totally unprepared to 
represent the Indian case properly after the uar at the 
tribunal of the Empire. The task of re-modelling the 
fabric of Empire could not have been postponed till the 
political lotus-eaters of India had made up their minds, 
and with the best will in the world imperial statesmen 
would have been forced to leave her out of account in 
determining their future policy. 

There are other reasons also why we cannot sit still 
till the War is over. England herself was not po'^tponed 
till the end of the war the considerations of questions 
affecting her vitally. In spite of it she is busy devising 
means for increasing her national efficiency. She has 
already taken steps to overhaul her system of education 
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and Is actively concerting raaasurcB with the Allies to 
promote her economic development after the War The 
Colonies too are not silent They are insisting loudly 
on their nght to be associated with the mother-country 
in the control of foreign affairs and to be consnlted m 
matters relating to peace and war Their responsible 
spokesmen hare declared that the matter cannot be 
kept in abeyance danng the War bnt that advantage 
most be taken of the present state of public opimon to 
bring abont a aatisfactory aettlemeot Mr Bonar Law 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies public!} stated 
that the present was the roost favourable opportnmty 
for promoting unity between England and the Domi 
nions, and that the entbosiasm created by the war 
should be utilised to draw clc^ the bonds that unite 
them to her V.^y shonld England be embarrassed if 
following her own example and that of the Colonies, 
India loo bestows a bttle attention on some of the 
most vital questions affecting her future? 

Again the change in the attitude of Bntish stateanen 
towards India dunng the last year and a half gives 
cans© for aerions anxiety During the earlier months 
of the War there appeared to be a change in their angle 
of vision India’s services found a grateful mention in 
their public declarations and she was promised a 
rcconsideratiCTi of her position after the war But an 
ominous silence now prevails in regard to her MTiile 
the Colonics have conlmued to receive generom 
attention and the Prune Ministers of Canada and 
Australia have been invited to meetings of the British 
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Cabinet as a proof of England’s sincere desire to give 
the Colonies a greater share in the control of Imperial 
affairs, the enthusiasm created by India's magnificent 
response to the call of the Empire has to all appearances 
cooled down, and her services are in danger of being 
forgotten. 

More disquieting than the careful omission of all 
references to India m their public pronouncements, is 
the almost studied disregard of Indian opinion recently 
shown by the Imperial authorities When at the 
invitation of Lord Hardinge India agreed that she 
should raise no new questions calculated to stir up 
controversy during the War, she had a right to expect 
the Government too, on its part vould refrain from 
doing anything calculated to create a feeling of uneasi- 
ness in the publip mind, but she has been sadly 
disappointed 

Our faith in British statesmen was sorely tried w'hen 
the Civil Service Act was passed which altered the 
system which regulated appointment to the Indian Civil 
Service The Government of India Amendment Act 
gave another -rude shock to our feelings. It cannot be 
contended that it was an emergency legislation. It 
might never'/ have been undertaken without ' any' detri- 
ment to our interests. It involved constitutional 
questions which it was^ to say the least .of it, impolitic 
to raise during* the currency of the' war. Yet the 
measure 'was introduced into Parliament without th^^ 
public being given an opportunity of discussing its 
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provisions, and was paffled in the teeth of the vehement 
oppositioQ of 'educated India. 

THE REVOLTING SUGGESTION 
The foregoing considerations make it plain that if 
Indians do not make their voice heard they cannot 
expect that their interests will bo borne in mind when 
the Empire is reorganised after the War Bat there is 
even a greater danger ahead, vts., that the mterests of 
India may be snbordinated to those of the colonies. 
British statesmen have pledged themselves to give the 
dominions a greater share in the direction of Imperial 
policy They are to be associated with the mother 
country in the control of foreign afiairs and to share 
much more largely with her the burden of the defence 
■of the Empire. Now it is aigued that they cannot be 
made responsible for the foreign policy of the Empire, 
nnless they are allowed to have a voice in the Govern 
ment of the dependeoaes. In one of the recent books 
which deals \\nth the reconstruction of the Empire 
after the War and wfiicb has attracted some public 
attention in this couutry — Th* ProbUm of the Common 
xoealfh by Mr L Carbs — it is contended- that *^a 
British abzen m the dominions cannot be made res- 
ponsible for the foreign aSairs of the Commoa wealth, 
without ^Iso becoming responsible for the Government 
of Its subject peoples and sharing m the long and» 
difficult task of training those peoples to govern 
Jhemselvea. The two thiugsare by nature inseparable. 
■^0 concern, of the colonies for the welfare of India 
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would be touching if only one could be sure of its 
existence. The bitter experience of' India, however, 
does not allow her to share the hopes of those who 
have never suffered at the bands of the dominions. 
Her children are treated as undesirables in every 
dominion. Every colony has so framed its laws as to 
bar ingress to Indians and to drive out those already 
settled there, and as Dr. A.B. Keith points out m his 
recently published book, Imperial Unity and the 
Dominions, the policy of South Africa, in particular, 
has been a “ record of extraordinary meanness ” The 
race prejudice of the self-governmgi colonies has spread 
beyond their borders We have it on the authonty of 
Mr. Gokhale that the presence of colonial students at 
British Universities has increased the difficulties of 
Indian^ students, and Mr. H S. L. Polak — to whom 
we accord a cordial welcome — tells us that South 
African influence in British East Africa is responsible 
for a steady deterioration in the position of the Indians, 
to whose industry the protectorate owes all its 
prosperity. India is not so blind to'her own interests, 
or so lost to all sense of self-respect, as to willingly 
accept the domination of the colonies which evince an 
overweening contempt for all Indians and deny their 
own Indian subjects the right to live like human beings. 
She will bear a great deal befr>re submitting to ^uch an 
indignity. If the Government of India by the 
dominions is an inevitable consequence of Impenal 
Federation, then all attempts at federation are 
foredoomed to failure. As Dr. Keith says, Imperial 
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unity iB impossible so long as India does not enjoy the 
liberty to dcvelope the best that is in her and is not 
placed on a footing of equality with the self-governing 
dorainiDos ^ 

Gentlemen, in order to achieve the object we bavem 
view sustained work la an essential prelimmary We 
tnhst enlighten the people m our countrj But it is 
eqnally Tiecefflary that we thoold knock at the door of 
the British denKicracy It ts true that oar brst talk is 
to edocate our own people whoso united strength 
riothing Will be able to withstand bat British public 
dpintoQ 13 the 6na! arbiter m our case and its education 
ahonid be an object of special concern to ns. 

' OUR DUTY 

Ladies and gentlemen we are living in momentotis 
time*. On everj;^ aide we see the stirrings of a new 
spiht a yearning towards light and freedom, and the 
time ts at hand for the reaIi»ation of the glorious 
dreams of those wbp sowed the seed of western know 
ledge in Tndva. The call of the Motherland is sounding 
in our ears. The Press Act cannot quell our ardour nor 
rap the Dcfetx» of India Act cool our enthusiasm. 
They only felnforce the lesson that ' where freedom 
lives not there live no good things Unjust opposition 
instead of daunting ns will only stimulate os to greater 
effort for to us Self Govemnunt is not a privilege but 
i( duty Inspired by a dear-eyed faith in the nltimata 
victory of our cause which nothing can shake, and a 
passionate patriotism which rojoiccs m service and 
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self-sacrifice, we shall march forward resolutely to the 
goal that we have set before us of winning for our 
country its rightful place m British Commonwealth. I 
earnestly trust that England will read the signs of the 
times aright, and add a glorious page to her history by 
helping three hundred millions to cast off the shackles 
that bind them “ The menace, the real peril, as Mr. 
Bernard Houghton says, “ lies not in the grant of more 
popular Government to India , it lies in the continu- 
ance of the present system, a system which has served 
Its purpose but which India has now over grown.” 
These are wise words which Great Bntain will do well 
to ponder over India has been too long at school. She 
can no longer be persuaded that her liberties are safer 
when held in trust for her by others than in her own 
hands. And the unrest m India is the greatest tribute 
to British rule. In the words of Mr Kerr, the Editor 
of the Round Tcible,^' If British rule, however benevolent 
and well intentioned, did not produce this uneasy 
striving after better things, it would carry within itself 
its own condemnation. Englishmen ought to welcome 
with pride the desire of India to govern herself.” To 
quote again the words of Mr. Houghton, who was him- 
self a member of the Indian Civil Service, with a slight 
change, their representatives in India should “ now 
stand aside, and m the interest of that country they 
have served so long and so truly, make over the domi- 
nion to other hands. Not in dishonour, but in honour 
proudly, as shipbuilders who deliver to seamen the 
completed ship, may they now yield up the direction 
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of India. For it IS the inherent defects of thosv’stem 
which DO body of men, however devoted can remove, 
which renders mevilabio the change to a new policy 
By a frank recognition of those deiecta they can famish 
a supreme instance alike of loyalty to the land of their 
adoption and of a tmo and self-dcnyiM statesman 
ship.** 



THE HON. ISaBU AMBIKaCHARAN 
MUZUMDAR 

In the coutse of hts Presidential adi^ress of the 31s^ Indian 
dttoiial Congress of \9\6,Babu Ainbikacharan Muzuindar 
'ioke as follows — 

Gentlemen, — Call it Home Rule, call it' Self-Rule, call 
Swaraj,” call it Self-Government, it is all one and 
le satne thing — it is Representative Government The 
lea is not a new 6ne, nor is it the revelation of any 
vangelist. As far as I am aware, the idea dawneS 
pon the people in 1882 when the agitation on the 
Ibert Bill first revealed to the people the helplessness 
f their situation A “ National League ” was then 
orroed and a burning pamphlet called the “ Star m 
he East ” was issued which was written in a style and 
anguage whictt if employed at the present day would 
lave surely stranded tbe writer in serious difficulties, 
^ord Ripon fully anticipated the demand when in his 
amous Resolution of January 1882 he told the people 
hat “ local self-government must precede national 
lelf-government ” Although the first Indian National 
;^ongress passed no resolution directly bearing on the 
question, the notification under which it was -called 
nto existence clearly stated that one of the objects of 
:he future assembly was “ indirectly to form the germ 
3f an Indian Parliament which, if properly conducted, 
vill constitute in a few years an unanswerable reply 
:o the assertion that India is still wholly unfit for any 
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form of representative institution And Mrs. Anme 
Besant in her admirable book, ^ How India Wrought 
for Freedom,’ has pointedly referred to the otteraoce 
of the Grand Old Man of India which clearly fore- 
shadowed the coming demand of the Indian people of 
self govemraent. Ever since then the idea worked and 
matured itself when m the brilliant seaion of the 
Congreffl m 1906 U fonnd an empbabc and equivocal 
pronooncement from the very same patriarch of the 
Indian political world m hia trumpet call for Svvaraj 
which has since then stirred the Indian mind to Its 
ntrnost depth to’fiod the true remedy which it had so 
far sought in vam A deaeration has passed an'ai bat 
a generation has nsen whose sols and whole-hearted 
demand is nothing short of self government as the 
sovereign remedy for the present onsatisfactorj 
situation A cry bos, however been raised that we 
are not yet fit for seU government. Frocrastioation u 
the proverbial thief of lime It is ^Iso the orthodox 
plea of a frame of mmd which unable to cope with an 
untenable position only o^ks for an adjoarnraent to 
seek for a compromise on the most favourable terms. 

Bat before wc proceed to discuss this question 
wo must first divest ourselves of the dograalkm which 
prevails with equal force, though not with equal 
anthonty on both sides, and try to understand the 
question m the light of the unansw erable logic of facts, 
Ltt itf see what are the requisites of selfgovcrnincni 
and how far the Indian people possess these requisites 
to reasonably demind-^f go\'emment 
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THREE CONDITIONS OF MILL 
John Stuart'' Mill m his book on Representative 
Government lays down three conditioils for self- 
government which are now universilly accepted by all 
waters on political philosophy. These conditions 
are — 1st, that the people for \ihom the form of 
Government is intended should be willing to accept it , 
2nd, that they must be willing and able to do what 
is necessary ‘to keep it standing, and 3rd, that they 
must be willing and able to do what it requires of 
them to enable it to fulfil its purposes. To these three 
tests I will add a fourth, by waj of a nder, directly to 
meet the argument of our critics — have the people given 
satisfactory evidence of their capacity for Self- 
Government ? 


EDUCATION NO TEST 

It Will be noticed that Mill nowhere lays down 
Education as a separate and independent test for 
Self-Government and this is for a very good reason. 
Education no doubt sharpens and stimulates the 
other tests, but it cannot be the sole or even the 
mam test for a National Government. The Hindus m 
the 13th century and the Mussulmans of India in the 
18th century were the masters of no inconsiderable 
share of unprofitable learning , but it neither dewloped 
their national solidarity nor strengthened their national 
character, and both m their turn fell an easy prey to a 
superior force. The Mahomedan histonan admits that 
India was conquered not by superior education but by 
10 
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supenor Islamic national solidarity and strength On 
the other hand the Slave Repnbhc of Liberia was 
established by an unedneated mass of emigrants 
from Amenca upon their liberation towards the 
beginning of lhe 19th Century Then take the case 
of Europe. There also education has not played a 
very important pert m determining the fonn of 
government suited to each country According to the 
latest satistics available Norway and Sweden carry the 
largest percen ta ge of edneat^ population it being 
97 England has a perraotago of 87 Franca 78 
German) 91 and Portogal 56. If education had been 
the determining factor, Norway and Sweden would not 
have been practically au absolute Monarchy and France 
or Portugal a Repnbhc, while Germany would have 
long cea^ to be a military despotism where a aub* 
altem can with impunity ponisb judges and magis 
trates for the grave offence of not being deferential to 
ho uniform and the theory of the ‘ Superman s%vay3 
the minds of 80 mllhoosof human beings of the highest 
cnltnre and erudition in the world W^t was the 
education of England during the roign of Charles I 
and not the Magna Cbarla wrested from a despotic 
long by a band of uneducated barons who could sign 
their only by scrolls and marks ? 

In l£21'lhcre were nearly 18,500 schools with 65 000 
scholars m Great Britain. In the year 1858 the Dumber 
of schools rose to 122000 and the scholars to over 
3 000 000 We have it on the aathority of the bdnen 
tion Commifflion of 1882 that pnor to 1854 when the 
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first Educational Despatch of Sir Charles Wood was 
issued there were merely a million of students in British 
In^ia receiving elementary education in the various 
indigenous institutions. The statement of the member 
of Education m 1914 shows that there arc at present 
127,000 schools wath o\er 5,000,000 scliolars receiving 
such education. It would\hus appear that the number 
and the percentage of literates in Great Britain in the 
reign of George IV w'ere not higher than those of India 
in the reign of his Gracious Majesty George V, and 
that the number, though not the percentage, of literates 
in India in 1914 does not compare very unfavourably 
with that of Great Britain in 1S5S. And yet what 
‘was’ the constitution of Great Britain m 1S21 and 
w'hat'is’ the constitution of British India in 1916' 
Education therefore, though it may help and promote 
Self-Government, is not an indispensable condition or 
a condition precedent to Self-Government. 

FIRST CONDITION 

The first condition needs not much elaboration, as 
the willingness of the people for Self-Government is 
.^not only admitted, but is said to be premature and 
somewhat extravagant. The press and the platform 
even in their present muzzled condition are ringing 
with the cry for Self-Government and on every '’occa- 
sion w'hether in the heated Council Chambers or in the 
serene atmosphere of literary discussions there is an 
insistent demand for Self-Government as the only 
remedy for the present situation. 
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SECX)NI) AND THIRD CONDITIONS 
The second and the third conditioos may be consi 
dered together India, self contained and contented, 
with Its natural defences and mtomal resources pre 
sents a bulwark against all foreign aggression Its 
danger is not from without but from within During 
the last sixty years since the Crown has aasumed the 
reins of government it most bo admitted that there has 
not been even the npple of detorbaoce and the people 
educated or oneducated despite all their vexations and 
disappointment their hardships their grievances and 
the imtatmg measures which have so often provoked 
their patience, have tbroi^hoat stood fast by the 
Crown They have protested but have nowhere fois- 
ted the measures of the Govemroent Since the out- 
break of the war India has been practically denuded 
of soldiers and it has been possible for Geverament to 
maintain peace and order throughout the vast country 
^vlth only the help of the police as it exists in India. 
Those who recklessly cry the wolf ought to know 
that if the wolf had really been anywhere in the field 
it would not have been possible long to indulge m this 
fooli h trick. It ought to be fairly conceded that tho 
credit of this remarkable achievement is evenly dmdea 
between the Government and the people, — the coafl 
dencu of the people in tho Government and the trust of 
the Govemmeut m the people and that any attempt 
on the part of either to appropriate it to itself the 
■whole credit is an absurd preleosioa Tho spirit of 
co-operation and self help infused into the minds of 
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our people mainly by the inspiring breath of the Con- 
gress, and the numberless societies, missions and 
associations which have sprung up throughout the 
country with philanthropic and other aims and objects 
are sufficiently indicative of the quickening of a national 
life, and the courage and endurance displayed by our 
young men in every public cause, are all unmistakable 
evidence of the readiness of the people to support the 
administration. In flood and famine, m fires and fairs 
and in other positions of dangers, difficulties and dis- 
tress there are thousands of young men who eagerly rush 
forward to help the administration without waiting for 
recognition or expecting any reward and despite police 
surveillance to which they are subjected. The Hos- 
pital ships furnished by Bombay and Madras, the 
Ambulance Corps and the Double Company provided 
by Bengal and the various war funds raised throughout 
the .country are no mean evidence of the Willingness 
and readiness of the people to co-operate with the 
administration. All these, in my opinion, afford strik- 
ing evidence of the devotion and the capacity for self- 
sacnfice which our countrymen are prepared to incur 
in the public interests and which constitute the most 
'^valuable qualification for self-rule. This shews that our 
people are willing and able to make the Government 
stand and are ready to make the necessary sacynfices 
for the establishment of National Government. Lapses 
no doubt there are, but do they not occur even among 
people invested with full measure of self-government ? 
A National Government would shift the burden as well 
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as its oditim and uDpopolanty from the state to the 
people and woult^ necessarily make them still more 
alive to their responsibilities. It is power which creates 
responsibility Responsibility without power is a debt 
without secunty which cannot bo enforced if left 
undischarged. 

• It ^i-as George Ynle who twenty years ago, speaking 
at the first Congres held m the United Provincesr^d 
that all pohtical agitations have to pass through three 
stages — that of Ridicule, Opposition and Concession 
We have long passed the stage of Ridicule and almost 
passed the second stage nnH we are now practically^ on 
the debatable ground between Opposition and Conces- 
sion standing more oo the firm soil of the latter than 
on the shppery ground of the former 

«NOT YET 

There are however tbooe who say not yet ” Not 
yet 1 Then when ? — asks the Indian Nationalist 
^ut here the Oracle is domb and Echo only answers — 

‘ when 1 Edwin Bewan's parable of « the Pabent and 
the Steel frame is cited and the people are strictly 
enjoined to lie in peace and possess thtar souls in*pab 
ence, until their political Nirvana w accomplished 
Sumlies and metaphors are not safe guides in practical 
life, for all fables are but fallacies clothed in equivocal 
language which capbvates the imagmation and deludes 
the reason. For even the pabent in the steel frame" 
requires a gradual relaxation and occasional readjust 
ment of hia splints and bandages and abav^ alli 
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Steady, substantial improvement in his dietary arrange- 
ments, as after all it is the food and nourishment and 
not the splints and bandages, that are calculated to give 
him strength and cure him of his injuries. You cannot 
indefinitely keep him on milk and sago to help either 
the “ knitting of the bones ” or the “ granulation of the 
flesh ’* Our critics however would enjoin ‘‘ perfect 
quiet and repose ” without prescribing any kind of diet 
until the people shall have in their spirit of quiescence 
fully recovered themselves m their steel frame If any 
illustration were actually needed, one might fairly 
suggest that the case of either thes\\immer or the rider 
would prol/ably furnish a more opposite object lesson. 
You cannot expect the one to be an expert jockey with- 
out training him on the back o^a horse, as you cannot 
expect the other to be an expert swimmer without 
allowing him to go into water. There must be repeated 
falls and duckings before any efficiency can be attained 
by either. Admitting for argument’s sake — and there 
can be no prejudice in such an admission — that the 
Indians are not yet as fit for Self-Government as the 
Europeans are, does it follow that they must only 
patiently contemplate m their steel frame without a 
stir till the day of their release ? If that be So the day 
of their redemption will, in all probability, maintain its 
ever receding" distance and the vision of thQ patient 
never be realised. There is a school for the lawyer, 
the physician, the educationist and the Engineer where 
he can obtain his passport and be|in his profession ; 
but 13 there any school or college where an aspirant 
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can be admitted to his degree for Self Government ? It 
13 through Self-Govemmeot that the art of Self Govern 
ment can be either tanght are acquired Oqe most be 
dnlled m the art of admmtstration before he can 
acquire steady use of his faculties in the work of prac 
tical admmistratioo In the words of Mr Gladstone 
it IS the institution of Self-Government which ciinsti 
tutes the best traming ground for Self Government. It 
IS through failure that success can bo achieved m prac 
bcal politics Such failure was fully anticipated by 
Lord Ripon in his famous Resolution of 18S2»and it is 
through such failores that the Bnlisb people ' have 
obtained the constitution of which they are so justly 
proud In the reigns of James U Charles I , and bis 
successors what was tb% British constitution and the 
status of the British people when Parliament could brf 
summoned or dtsmetsed at the pleasure of despotic 
sovereign and titles and offices l^■cre freel> bought and ’ 
sold without any regard to public interest ? The mass 
of the people were steeped m ignorance v-hile the 
highest officers in state were not sometiraes free from 
mtngue and corruption Yet the Bntish people fought 
for thmr rights and liberties and obtained them in the 
midst of these unfavoarablc conditions. If they bad 
ever allowed themselves to be kept m a steel frame 
unit! pature resumed her active process ” where 
would have been the splendid fabnc of British const! 
tutional freedom to-day ? Nature never helps tho«c who 
do not help themseives 
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-ARE INDIANS FIT FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Now let us turn to n discussion of the rider \shich 
\\as started at the beginning of this question. Gentle- 
men, our critics ha\c already begun sorting our politi- 
cians, I do not pretend to be n politician , but even if 1 
were one, I \sould far rather go with the “politicians 
of the baser sort ” than agree to rise one degree higher, 
or one degree lower as )oii may choose to call it in the 
estimation of our critics, while as to the superlative 
degree I would ungrudgingly hove it reserved for 
those who have so far forgotten the traditions of their 
own race as to complctch divert themselves of the 
instincts 01 a free and liberty loving people to w'hich 
they ethnologically belong. The question to be 
answered is. — Have the Indian people given fair proof 
of their capacity for Self-Government ? I do not like to 
indulge in theories . Let facts answer. 

IN THE NATIVE ST.ATES 
India possess an area of 1,800,000 square miles wuth 
a population of 316 millions, of which over 700,000 
square miles, or more than one third of this area, with a 
^ population of over 70 millions, or close uponi one 
'fourth, belong to the independent Native States. Now 
these States are entirely managed by Indian adminis- 
trators, and it has to be admitted that some of thumare 
marching ahead of British India m certain directions,- 
, particularly in respect of education, judicial reforms 
and industrial development which are the most sacred 
functions of a constitutional Government It must be 
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borne m mind that not a few of these dislingnished 
admimstratora who have achieved anch bnlliant results 
m the admmistratioiis of these States are sometimes 
drawn from His Maje3ty‘3 subjects m British India- 
Men like Sir Salar Jung Sir Dinkar Rao Sir 
T Mahadav^ Rao Dadabhai Naoroji Rao 

Bahadur Snrdar Sansar Chandra Sen Dcwan Bahadur 
Raghunath Rao Mr Romesh Chandri Datt-^Sir 
Seshiah Sastn Mr Ranga Charlo, Mr Goun Shankar' 
Ojha, Mr Seshadn Aiyar Mr B, L. Gupta^ iff 
Nilamber Mokherjeo and Mr A R. Banerjee who have 
governed vanoiB Native States with such consummate 
ability and conspicuous success have indisputably 
vindicated the capaaty of their countrymen for the 
highest administrative offices They have shown that 
if commanded by their Sovereign they were fit to hold 
any portfoho in the Government of India. If these 
distiDguisbed administrators bad had their lot cast 
Solely m British India many of them N^xinld have in all 
probability ended their careers as Deputy Magistrates, 
a few as District Officers and fewer still as officiating 
Gjmmissioners of divisions. 

IN THE VARIOUS SERVICES 
Then have not Indians m Bntish India given 
practicnl proof of tbeir administrative capacit) to 
qualify themselves for Self Government ? Has’e they 
not m the charge of districts both as judicial and 
executive officers and haTO they not m charge of 
divisions or of a board of revenue or in tho inlncalo 
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depaxtment of audit and account given sufficient 
evidence of their ability and capacity for efficient 
administration? Have they not been tried in the 
humbler stages of local Self-Government as well as m 
the higher legislative assemblies ? They have been tried 
in the inner circles of the Provincial as well as the 
Impenal administration, and they have been also tried 
at the real seat of authority in Whitehall ? True, Sir 
P. Sin ha, might never have aspired to the chair 
occupied by Maine and Macaulay , but has England 
sent any more Maines and Macaulays to fill that chair ? 
Or was Sir S.P. Sinha, or Syed Ah Imam an altogether 
unworthy successor of Sir James Stephen or Sir 
C P. Ilbert ? In the great department of administration 
of justice they have been tried in the highest tribunals 
of the land where they have acted and are acting as Chief 
Justices with as much credit and distinction as any 
brought out from England, while in the domain of edu- 
cation they have as Vice-Chancellors managed important 
Universities in a way which has extorted the admira- 
tion, if not the envy, of the most captious critics They 
have also managed with remarkable success the affairs- 
of one of the foremost, if not the foremost, corporations 
in the country. All these they have done, and if they 
have not done more, it is their misfortune and not their 
fault. ^ 

OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 

< 

Self-control, strength of mind and fidelity are among 
the highest virtues of an administrator, and judged 
by these tests, have not Indians acquitted themselves in 
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a manner worthy of* the best^ traditions of any service 
in the world? Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha's resigna 
tion df hia seat in the Executive Coonchl is still a 
mystery to the public. Bat whatever may be its 
'Solution it 13 an open secret that at a critical time he 
withdrew the resignation that he had tendered and 
stood loyally by the Government Has any body ever 
heard the faintest whisper of this incident from the lips 
of Sir Satyendra Prasanna Smha ? Then take another 
case. The partition of Bengal had stirred the people 
of Bengal to a state of feverish excitement unpreceden- 
ted in their history Petitions and protests to Viceroys 
and Ministers were of no avail and after seven years of 
persistent agitation the people were awaiting in breath 
less suspense the decision of Hb Majesty A despatch 
from the Governor General in Conncil recommended 
a modification of the partition m August 1911 and Sir 
Syed All Imam was one of the signatones to this 
eventful docuraent Yet on the 12th December the 
Royal Proclamation came as a fxanplete surprise both 
upon the local Governments as well as uiion the people. 
TTie Partition was said to have been effected in the 
interest of the Mnbammadana. But did Sir Syed Ali 
Imam either m his quivering lips or tell tale eyes betray 
in the slightest degree the dead secret of the prison 
house wiibin this anxiorn penod of five months. 

THE OBJECTIONS 

The most orthodox argument, in fact the only 
■argument, now advanced against this natural and 
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legitimate demand is that the mass are silent and have 
not joined in the ci\. This is an ingenuous argument 
for an inarticulate mass will never speak and the 
reforms will not come. But have the mass at any time 
and in an> country spoken out before any reform has- 
been granted^ The h\dra headed mass speak onl}^ m 
times of rebellion or revolution, and even then under 
the inspiration of their leaders uho rise out of the 
educated minoritt , but their voice is not heard amid a 
process of silent evolution in the benefits of which 
they are bound to participate. Did the mass in 
England cr}^ for the Magtia Charta or the Petition of 
Rights, or the Reform Bill ? The educated few have 
everj v\here represented the ignorant many and history 
tells U 3 that they nave always been their unaccredited 
spokesmen And then whose fault is it that the masses 
m India are dumb and illiterate? The Congress has 
cried and Congressmen have tried their utmost for the 
spread of elementary education and they have been told 
that the time has not yet arrived for universal compul- 
sory education for the masses. We do not know if the 
Astrological Almanac is being consulted for an auspi- 
cious day for such an undertaking It all looks like 
the trite, old, yet never hackneyed, game of “ head 
I win, tail you lose ” 

SOLICITUDE FOR THE POOI^ 

CASTE SYSTEM 

Then as a corollary to the above 'a further argument 

IS advanced that the'e are so many communities and 

'a 
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sub-divisions in this caste ndden country that if Self 
'Government were conceded King Stork would one by 
one swallow up all the frogs and a Babel of disordo' 
would follow in which men would run at one anothert 
throats and render settled Government impossible 
Sadi keen sohcitudo for the poor and the weak is no 
doubt highly creditable to an enlightened adrranistra 
tion , but m a country where more than two fifths of 
the population live on insufficient food where m 
42 years there were 22 famines canymg away millions 
•of human beinga a country which is admittedly the 
poorest and >et the ^ost heavily taxed as well as 
burdened witl^ the costliest of admmistraticrDS where 
the average earnings of the free citiren are almost half 
of what the prisoner m the jail gets for his food 
and raiment where floods devastate and Malana 
decimates without any remedy or redress v-inle piles of 
Jeports and recora men dnt ions of Commifflions and 
Committees cover the archives of the Secretariat 
xvbero the poor have often to dnok muddy liquids 
to appease their thirst and where five out of every 
six children even in moderately decent famihes of the 
poor are allowed to grow up id ignorance — I 6a> in 
a country like that men may not be Nvanting who 
might consider such paternal solicitude as too much 
of a pfotcstalioo I do not at all suggest that the 
Government of the country is solely or even primarily 
responsible for e\’eryono of these dutowurd dreum 
stances but what I do maintain is that the apprehen 
•sions of the Government and its organs ore ill founded 
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and unjustified. No doubt there is the baneful caste 
system, but there is also the counter-balancing distri- 
bution of labour and profession. The caste imposes 
only social restrictions and no political disabilities. 
Caste S3Stcm in one shape or other and to some extent 
obtains m almost ever} society, but has nowhere stood 
as an insurmountable bar in the vay of its political or 
economic development. Then is there no redeeming 
feature of the Indian social S}Stcm with all its defects ? 
Is there any country where every home is an asylum 
for the poor, and where the poor and the destitute arc 
fed and clothed by their richer countrymen so 
generc usly ’ Is there any other people among whom 
the prevailing religions enjoin public chanty without 
distinction of caste, colour or creed to such an extent 
that it has led the advocates of modern civilisation to 
characterise it as encouraging “ professional mendi- 
cancy?” Government no doubt honestly tries to 
mitigate the sufferings of the poor in the hour of their 
distress , but is any notice taken of the millions who 
are silently succoured by the well-to do Hindus and 
Muhammadans out of their ow'n pocket in accordance 
w'lth the injunctions of their religions ? Then, has not 
. the Congress cried for 30 years for the amelioration of 
the condition of the masses as persistently as for 
political rights and privileges? If such be the case, 
where is the ground and where the evidence for the 
apprehension so keenly felt and so persistently echoed 
and re-echoed? The Labour Party in the British- 
Parliament is only of yesterday’s growth and were 
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Parliamentary institutioiis deferred till the grant of 
a nominal representation of its vast working population? 
And was it Cobden or Kior Hardie that organi'>ed the 
Anti-Com Law League or unproved the wages of the 
labounog classes of Great Bntain ? And Cobden did 
not belong to any labouring class And then are not 
caste prejudices fast dying oat under the inexorable 
pressure of ourenviconnient,and are not men of talents 
rising oat of the ranks of the so-called depreffied classes 
who are receiving the ungrudging homage of the 
Brahmans and other sapcnor castes ? Lastly would 
not there alwaj's be the paramount anthonty of 
the Government to correct abuses and remed> injostico 
wherever committed? Blood is always tbicker than 
water and people are not therefore wanting amongst to 
who honestly regard the question of the strong and the 
Weak only as a plausible pretext and not as a senoos 
argument. 

HINDU MOSLEM QUESTION 
Another difficulty put forward Is the eternal queshoo 
of the differences between tbo Hindus and the 
Muhammadans of India- But the game has been nearl> 
played out, and the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
have practically solved the question It is more than 
five years ago thht Some of us dreamt a dream which 
appear? now not to have been all a dream. The 
Congress and the League have como to meet at the 
same place and the day may no^ be far distant when 
in spite of the Siren' song which has so far diverted 
their course they will come to meet m the same paVilion 


r 
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and at the same time The lluidiis and Muhammadans 
are rapidly converging low.irds each other and indeed 
It would be a miracle if thc> did not so converge and 
if they continued to fl} off at a tangent despite the 
irresistible attraction of the great centnp’ tal force 
which 15 drawing them towards thetr common centre 
The stock argument based upon occasional differences 
and disturbances between Hindus and Mussalmans 
cannot ha\e much force These arc confined mosth 
to lower classes of people on either side. It is neither 
fair nor judicious to exaggerate their importance. 
There are Hindus and Muhammadans side by side in 
ever} Native State In the Muhammadan Stale of 
Hyderabad with a Hindu population of nearly 70 per 
cent, and the Hindu State of Kashmerc w-ith 60 per 
cent. Muhammudan subjects, we do not hear of any 
COW' killing riots or Mohurrum disturbances or of any 
ill-feeling betw'een the tw'o communities And one 
wonders w'hy a different state of things should prevail 
in British territories. A nationality is now no longer 
either a religious or a social federation, but a political 
unit Diverse races professing different forms of 
> religion and following distinct varieties of manners, 
'^customs and traditions easily submit to a common 
political faith to work out their common destiny 
The Piets and the Scots, the Saxons, afld the 
Normans, the Protestants and the Catholics are now 
all welded into the great British nation. The Teutons 
arid the Slavs, the Prussikns and the Poles have formed 
^one of the mightest empires which has lit up a w'orld 
11 
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wide conflagration while in that cnnous Daal Mcmor 
rhy of Aostro Hnngary the Alagyara, the Hongamns 
Creeks the Poles, the Slavs the Serbs, the Creates and 
the Romanians have formed themselves into a national 
federation of no ordinary solidarity and strength. The 
Hindus and Mossalmans are both of common Aryan 
stock while Hindu anthropology traces them to a 
common descent ivithin the legendary penod of their 
ancient history Neither the Parsis nor the Mnbani 
madans of India owe any temporal allegiance either to 
the Shah of Persia or the Saltan of Turkey They are 
now Indians as ranch as the Hindus. But why indulge 
m speculations against a settled fact ? I think I break 
no secret when I ennoimce to }on that fbe Hindu 
Moslem questiou has been settled and the Hindus and 
Mnssalmans have agreed to make a united demand for 
Self Government The All India CongrosB Committee 
and the representatives of the Moslem League, who 
recently met m conference at Calcutta have after two 
days deliberationa in one voice resolved to make a 
joint demand for a Representative Government in 
India. There are little differences on one or two ramor 
pomta of detail but they count for nothing The vital 
issue has been solved and the main point has been 
gained The report of the Conference will shortly be 
placed before you and I need not enter into details. 
We have many hstonc day's but I believe the 17th 
November will rank among the bngbtest and the roost 
notable of them all I would now appeal to both the 
comrauttities to smk all their mmor domestic differences 
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and present a solid united front for the realisation of 
their common destiny within the Empire. Only the 
seeds having been sown, the seedlings have just sprouted 
and for God’s sake let us not quarrel over the division 
of the crop which still demands our combined labour 
and attention before the harvest comes. What are 
special electorates and communal representations when 
there is really no electorate and no representation 
among people? What matters it if Dinshaw Edulji 
Wacha or Surendra Nath Banerjee or Muzural Haque 
were to represent us in our National Assembly They 
are three m one and one in three. Remember what the 
great Yudhishthra said addressing the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas. 

Making a different application of this noble saying 
of the wise and saintly Yudhishthra we may say that 
we may be five brothers on one side and a hundred 
brothers on the other, but in a common cause we are a 
hundred and five brethren undivided and indivisible. 

Gentlemen, an ounce of fact is said to be worth a ton 
of theories, and while we here are quarrelling over the 
first principles bf the problem, the Americans have 
quietly and speedily solved it in the Philippines.. 

THE PHILIPPINES 

The Philippine islands from their discowry by 
Lopezide Villalobos in the reign of Philip of Spain 
were under a form of- despotic Government compared 
to which the despotism of John Company was an 
unmixed blessing The archipelago is inhabited by a 
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congeries of people speaJang different languages and 
obser\nng different forms of religion 'of the most 
primitive type The Negnloes the Negroes the 
Pana>'as the Mmdanos, a dark wholly people, 
IndonasBians the Malayans, the Chinese the Spaniards 
and a number of non-descripts inhabit the island- 
Of ancient civDisatioR and tradition these people have 
none while as to their enlightenment and cnlture the 
world has heard nothing The Amencans cobijuered 
the islands m 189S and the onl) claim of thepe'^ple 
to the consideration of their liberators was that they 
had at first formed themselves into a band of insurgents 
under the leadership of an amhitiois man named 
Aguinaldo who afterwards aspired to expel their 
benefactors, A provisional Government was however 
soon established by the Amencans and peace restored 
m the country Quite recently a proposal was brought 
forward m the House of Representatives of the United 
States for the granting of Home Rule to the Philippines 
and m the discussion which followed some mainiomed 
that it should be accornpltshcd in two jears soroo in 
four j ears while others held that there should bo no 
tme limit bnt all agreed that the islanders must be 
given their freedom and the archipelago should not 
forma pernianent appehdage to tlid United States which 
since the Civil War bad positivel) refused to go in for 
terntonal aggrandtsement erven m the lace of the 
splendid opportunities which the Ne v World presented 
to them. The last resolution was carried and the 
American Governor m addressing thePhilippmos on the 
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occasion of glinting them a substantial majorit}. in the 
Lcgislatuc Assemblies of 1913, said — “ We regard 
ourselves ns trustees, acting not for tin ad\antagc of 
the United States, but for the benefit of the people of 
the Pliihppincs E\er} step \'c take \m11 be taken 
vilh a \icv to the independence of the Islands and 
as a prcparatiAn for that independence Tlic adminis- 
tration will take one step at once. It will give to the 
natne citiccns of the islands a majority in the 
Commission and thus in the Upper as well ns in the 
Lower Hou'^e of the Legislature. . . • We place 

v’lthin }our reach the instruments of redemption. The 
door of opporlunit) stands open, and the event, under 
Providence is m jour hands. The triumph is ns great 
for us as it is for jou.” Noble words these, and nobly 
have the Americans come forward to fulfil them. As a 
result of this announcement the following measures 
have been introduced. 

The Central Government in the Philippines is com- 
posed of the Governor-General, who is the chief 
executive and president of the Philippine Commission, 
and eight Commissioners, three Americans and five 
Philippines The Philippine Commission constitutes 
■ the Upper House and the elective Philippine Assem- 
bly the Low'er House of the Legislative body. The 
members of the Assembly hold office for four years, 
and the Legislature elects two Resident Commissioners 
to the United Stales, who had office for the same term. 
These are members of the United States House of 
Representatives with a voice but not a vote. The 
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islands are divided into 36 'provinces of which 31 are 
regalar and the rest speciaJ The Government of each 
of the regular province^ is vested in a provincial 
board composed of a Governor and two aoealt* The 
Governor is the duef executive of the province and 
presiding officer of the board He and the vocals of 
the board are all elected by popular ttrfr. The 
^ Government of towns is practically antonomots the 
officials being elected bj the qualified voters of the 
municipalities and serving for four years. The Jones 
R 11 of Independence introduced in the United States 
Legislature proposed to confer complete mdependencc 
on the ■Philippinos not later than four) ears from the 
passing of the bill In place of the present Philippine 
Commission which is abolished the Pbilippmos are to 
elect a Senate, The bouse is already elected by the 
people, and with election of the Senate the electorate 
is to be increased by about 600 000. As about 200 000 
Fhilippinos vote now the new law will grant voUng 
rights to about SOO 000 The office of Governor 
General a retained and there is to be a Vice-Governor 
an Atoencan whose duties are to be fixed bj the 
Go\*ernor-General The functions of the I-egislatdre 
are limited so as to provide that the coinage curreoc) 
and immigration la^vfe shall not bo made without the 
approval of the President of theUmted States, rioall) 
all Americans rtoding ra the Islands who desire to vote 
most become citizens of the Islands. The Rep<ibllcan 
points Dot also that the preamble of the bill fixes no 
‘pecific date for the granting of independence, but 
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simply states that it has always been the purpose of the 
people of the United States to Avithdraw their 
Sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recognise 
their independence as soon as a suitable Government 
can be established therein. Therefore, as justly pointed 
out by the Indian PaUiot “enlarged powers of Self- 
Government are granted in order that b} the use and 
exercise of popular franchise and Governmental powers, 
they may the better be prepared fully to assume the 
responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges of complete 
independence.” 

Thus a complete autonomous federal Government 
has' already been established in the islands in which the 
Philippines largely preponderate over the Americans 
and m which the actual administration has been 
substantially transferred to them. There is no bureau- 
cracy in the Philippines nor Jingo Press there. No, 
there is , no ruler and ruled, no sedition and no 
internments. Self-Government has established a reign 
of peace and contentment. Every Philippine is now a 
free citizen unemasculated by the operation of any 
Arms Act and unfettered by an} Press Law'. Are the 
arm chair critics who so lavishly indulge in abusing 
• the Indian Nationalists for their “ extravagant hopes ” 
and “ unrealisable demands ” prepared to give any 
explanation of this phenomenal progress of the 
Philippines under the suzerainty of America ? What is 
the difference between the Union Jack and the Star 
and Stripes? Let Sir William Wedderburn, v\ho was 
as distinguished a member of the Indian Civil Service 
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Bshis views have klwaya comrtmndod respect for their 
sobriety sotmdoefflaad moderation^ answer^ir William 
commeotrog on the qaestioo of Saif Governmant as 
viewed on a'refcrenco to the Philippines pertinently 
asks — “ Can anybody show valid caose why this good 
example (of Amenca) shoold not be followed by the 
Bnhsh Government with regard to India ? Are thfe 
Pfailippinos m any respect soperjor to thei people of 
India ? Or is it that the British people are mfenor to the 
Amencans m love of principle and moral courage? 
We patiso for a reply as to which of the alternatives is 
correct Sir William then adds — "the problem in 
Ihdia 13 mnch simpler for India does not ask for 
a termination of the British connection but I can 
say with certainty that among onr best friends on India 
there exists grave disquiet produced by tbe silence of 
the Government regarding tbeur futuri pohey nccom 
panted by imtatiog relrogreasive legislation in 
Parliament and fresh activity of police repression 
in Induu If the Philippmos have developed an 
instinct for Self Government withm 18 years no nmotmt 
of reasoning or argnment am satisfy the Indian tmod 
that the Hindus the Muhammadans the I^rsa and the 
ChriBtiaxrs of India have not nude even a near approach 
to It within 160 jears, and if they are not >ct fit 
for Self Government I despair of n time wh*n they 
ma> be so. 

AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
There is ^^et another question which ought to bn 
clearly understood In connection with our demand for 
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SeH-Government Is it any appreciable increase in 
our share in the administration that we demand on the 
permanent basis of the present system of Government ? 
Or IS It a thorough change in the constitution irrespec- 
tive of, all considerations of -larger employment of the 
children of the soil-in'the public services ? To be more 
explicit, let us put i the question in its ^.naked form., 
Supposing the- Public Service- Commission, whose 
report is stilL a sealed book to the people of this 
countr}', have recommended that no less than one half 
or even two thirds of the appointments in the different 
civil services should be filled up by Indians, but that 
^the present bureaucracy must alwa5'S continue to be in 
power, would such a recommendation, even if accepted > 
by the Government, satisfy Indian aspirations ^ I know 
the answer will be in the negative. Such an' arrange- 
ment will only serve to add a number of Indian 
bureaucrats without . adding a bit to the powers and 
privileges of the' people,- and there would not be much 
to choose between , the present bureaucracy 'and its 
proposed substitutes It is the system and not the 
personnel of the administration from which the people 
, suffer. It IS the rotten soil that breeds rank weeds. It 
’is only a radical change in the form and constitution Of 
the Government, however slow- or tentative m its 
character, but steady and continuous in its development, 
that can satisfy the' growing’ spint of the Indian people 
and remove their grievances Tf thd British Parliament 
were after the War to hold in one hand a' very high 
petcentage 'of the publih employments and a' small 
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modicum of real Self Government in the other and to 
ask India to choose betvr-een tfieso two, I %m sore she 
wonid tmbesitatinglj grasp the one and let go the 
other 

ANARCHY AND REPRESSION 
Gentlemen the neN” spint to which I have alread) 
referred frankly refuses to believe in the libeialtsatioa 
of a bnreaocratic administration 'The spint is commoQ 
both to the yoong and the old with this / differeoco only 
that, while the old wonid proceed cantioialy and 
steadily the young are roo^ by the enthnsiastic 
ardour natural to their age. If the Congress has Bo far 
persistently advanced the claims of the people to a 
larger share m the vanoos public Bervice, it has dooeso 
more from an ecoaomic.^point of view than for the 
satisfaction of its demands (or a National Government. 
Irresponsible critics who denounce the new spirit 
ought to remember that it is not a sudden and 
abnormal growth m the Indian mind- It has appeared 
m Egypt in Turkev in Persia and in China and m fact 
in every conntiy where autocratic rule has prevailed. 
All these coontnes have uodci^one the hammering pro 
ccss and every n here hammering has served only to beat 
soft metals mto bard ones. Anarchism and lawlessness 
have m all these countries followed in the wake of 
raismlev 

The appearance of anarchism m the land has been a 
source of the deepest concern to the Government and 
the people alike. Both are interested m its irmdiCalioo 
alike for the ends of peacefnl, Government and the 
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progre5si\e development of the country on constitu- 
tional lines. But we must know what the disease is 
before we can apply the remedj. Anarchism has roots 
deep in economic and political conditions. One asks 
how' is It that free countries like England and France 
or America are free from this taint ? There the bless- 
ings of freedom, of industrial progress and peace and 
contentment w’hich follow m their train reign over the 
land Let those great blessings be ours and anarchism 
will disappear It is of w'estern origin It is an 
excrescence which ought to disappear w'lth healing 
measures calculated to diffuse broadcast the blessings 
of political contentment and of material prosperity. 
B} all means punish evil doers and iniquitous breakers 
of the law' who commit wanton assaults on the lives and 
properties of their fellow'-country men. But repressioa 
IS not the true remedy. Repression w'hen unwasely 
enforced and against the sober sense and judgment of 
the community must aggravate the situation and 
strengthen those forces of discontent w'hich are the 
breeding ground of anarchism. “ The sovereign remedy 
for public distemper, ’ says Burke, “ is conciliation and 
not coercion, for though coercion may succeed for a time 
’ It alwajs leaves room for coercing again ” A sufficient 
trial has been given to the orthodox method of the 
bureaucracy and the Congress urges that thf other 
method should now be tried 
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' ' THE ASSURANCES i 

Gentlemen, we arc roundly charged with raN-ellmg in 
extravagant hopes and indulging m irarealisablo 
demands ” Bnt we have long refnsed to profit bj the 
very friendly and eminently practical snggestioos of 
those whoso only claim to be r^arded as Statesman or 
hdgltshman 'donsists m the prood names which they 
ha^ like the bc^ns medical degrees assumed for 
themselves. We do not judge the great Bntish nation 
byapecimons of this kind who do no hffiiotir to the 
English name. If we had done, that the Congress 
would have long ago wound up its busioes and gone 
into voluntary liquidation. The descendants of Howard 
and Wilberforco, of Bnrke and Bright, of Macaulay 
and Mam and of Canning and Ripoo ore not >et 
exhnet. It la a nation of giants who refuse to tolerate 
injustice and perpetuate a^dom wherever tbej may 
exist, if only they are satisfied of their existence and 
who poffiess a responsive heart to the call of freedom 
It been truly said that it is not Bntain's heart but 
Bntam s ear that has been so long deaf to the wail 
that has been raised m this country But the dm of 
War has risen above all and the thnllmg demonstrobons 
of India’s fidelil> to the British connection ha\'o 
■disabused many a robust mind m England of tho 
hobgobim stones to which they have been so lavishly 
treated m the past and liberals and conservatiN’cs have 
therefore, with equal emphasis come to recognise os 
rational what has been denounced as extravagant 
hopes and unrealisable derainds ” of the Iidian 
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people. Let us recall to-day only a few of the many 
assurances that have been given to India by some of 
the responsible ministers and men who are now guiding* 
the destinies of the Empire. , 

The Tunes, the leading organ of conservative opinion 
in England, has been struck with the unexpected 
demonstration in India and, frankly admitted that the 
Indian problem must be henceforth looked at from a 
different point of view. “ On our part,” sa5’s the great 
journal, “\^hen we have settled account with the 
enemy, India must be allowed a more ample place la 
the councils of the Empire.” Both Mr, Montagu and 
Mr. Roberts, as Under-Secretary for India, have from 
time to time expressed themselves in no uncertain voice 
as to the correct lines upon which the Indian adminis- 
tration requires to be revised and modified. Mr Monta- 
gu’s honest interpretation of Lord Hardmge’s despatch 
of August 1911 is w'ell-known, while Mr Roberts 
speaking from his place in the House of Commons, has 
frankly acknowledged that wuth the intellectual classes 
m India this outburst of loyalty is a ‘‘ reasoned senti- 
ment based upon considerations of enlightened self 
interest,” and has at the same time asked the British 
’ public to alter “ the angle of vision ” in their perspec- 
tive of the Indian problem Following Times, the 
Review of Reviews has^ in one of ,its latest numbers, i 
fairly admitted that ‘‘India to-day occupies ■ a higher 
place in the Empire than ever before and has maten- 
ally advanced her claims towards Self-Government and 
It IS inevitable that, after the War her, i outstanding 
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demands should receive the most sympathetic conside- 
ration ’ ‘ We have, the Remew adds, “ made promises 
of Self Government to Egypt and it is incooceivablo 
that we should deo> the same pnvilegea to India. At 
present India la not pressing her claim, but patientlj 
awaits her just dne, not as a reward hot as a right 
■which her conduct has shown her worthy of possess, 
mg Lord Haldaoe who till recently occupied a 
■commanding position to the cabinet said — ' The 
Indian soldierfl were fighting for the liberties of 
humanitj, as much as we ourselves. India had given 
her lives and treasures in Hnmonity s great cause 
henc* things could not be left as they were. We had 
been thrown together in the mighty struggle and bad 
been made to realise our oneness so prodnang relations 
between India and England which did not e-nst before. 
Oor victoiy would bo victory for the Empire as a 
whole and could not fail to raise it to a higher level” 
Then at a recent meeting held at Guildhall at the 
instance of the Lord Mayor Mr Asquith the premier 
and Mr Bonar Law the erstwhile leader of the Oppo- 
sition and both now united in coalition ministry have 
given a joint pledge for the readjustment of Indm^ 
position in the connaU of the Empire after the War a 
over But to quote the words of Mr Bonar Law 
why tbe thing should not be done while the metal 
was still glowung red hot from the fnmaco of Iho War” 
and the promised rewards of ludla^ comradeship and 
co-operution shbuld bo all relegated to the mdefinite 
future and not one of them even shadowed forth m the 
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present programtnes of the Imperial Government, seems 
to be inexplicable. Quite recently Lord Chelmsford 
IS reported to have said that “ the War by giving India 
an opportunity to show its practical importance to the 
Empire^had stirred Indian aspiration for development 
politically and economically. It would be his endea- 
■vour to secure a practical response to this new desire 
for progress.” His lordship is said to have added . 

My task is to guard India from cramping influences 
of undue conservatism equally with unpractical revolu- 
tionary tendencies ” 

Now, are these men of less authonty, foresight and 
responsibility than the members of the Indian bureau- 
cracy or Its exponents in the Anglo-Indian Press, who 
,arc ever so loud and' positive in denouncing our claims? 
Or are these assurances all a hoax intended to delude 
the Indian mind ? We positively refuse to accept any 
such view which would be a gross columny on the 
great Bntish nation We have much greater confidence 
in British statesmanship which may have blundered in 
many places but has failed nowhere Gentlemen, we 
indulge m no gloomy anticipations , but we shudder to 
contemplate the serious effect which the non fulfil- 
> ment of these pledges is likely , to produce m the minds 
cf the Indian public The Partition of Bengal which 
was after all a provincial question brought in ,its trail 
an outburst of discontent which like wild fire spread 
throughout the whole country and necessitated a full 
brigade of repressive measures to put it down, although 
Its smouldenng sparks are not yet fully extinct. And 
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how widespread and far reaching must be the aorest 
which 13 sure to follow a light hearted treatment of 
these solemn pledges and assurances upon which the 
people hnve So 6rml> and so confidently bailt their 
future hopes of advancement ? God forbid that such a 
calamity should befall India. As loyal subjects of His 
Majesty we of the Congrea deem it our duty 
to tell all whom it may conctfm not to treat 
the Indian problem after the War as lightly as sotrie 
irrospons ble and mtschievoos cntics ate evldentlj 
disposed to do. Already a sobdued note of the Scrap 
of paper has been raised m certain qnarters The 
Charter Act of 1S33 the Queen *8 Proclamation of 1S5S 
and the two gracious measage of King Edward Vn and 
George V still remain unredeemed, and it WonJd be no 
wise statesmanship to add to the burden of nuredeemed 
pledges. England has been dnvm mto the vorte.T of a 
titanic straggle for the delivprance of Belgium and 
Servia.. God grant, she may (x>me out with her brave 
allies completel) tnumphant in her heroic ofTorts, She 
has however a much greater State in India and India 
has a much greater claim to her consideration Let us 
hopq she will not fail to bo at least as just ns she is 
generous. After the War a over a complete re adjust 
ment of the Empire will have to be made all* its 
component parts will have, to be co-ordinated and 
i^anuonise with one another and with the parent 
state India alone cannot be left out of this pro- 
gramme. She must be admitted into common «nd 
equal partnership "ith the colonies on terms of equal 
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rights and obligations of the Empire, enjoying equal 
laws and equal rights of British citizenship throughout ^ 
that Empire The collar of a dependeiic} should be 
removed from her neck and the coronet of an autono- 
mous, Self-Governing state placed upon her head 
What a glor.ous federation it would then be, more 
glorious than that of the Roman Empire or of any that 
the world has yet seen England would be well to 
remember in her own interest that she cannot maintain 
a condition of perpetual pupilege any wheie wuthin her 
World-Wide possessions wathout slowly and imper- 
ceptibly innoculatmg herself with its poison in her own 
home Demoralisation in one part of a body however 
remote must inevitably result, if not remedied, in the 
ultimate deterioration of the whole system Present 
experience has shown that for greater cohesion and 
solidanty of the Empire its component parts must be 
brought into closer touch and more intimate relations 
between one another and the mother countrj. India 
alone cannot be excluded from equal consideration in 
the coming re-adj'ustment, for if she were to be so ex- 
cluded, India's position is sure to be worse than even 
at present If the colonies are allowed a representation 
. in the federal council of the Empire they will 
undoubtedly have a voice in the administration of 
India and, for pught we know, their representatives 
may sometimes 'find a place in the Cabinet and also 
become the Secretary of State for India If India is 
denied such representation she will be further regarded 
as being subject also to the colonies There is a serious 
12 / 
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danger m admittiog the colonies to a participation m 
deterraming the policy that is to be followed in rcla 
tioD to India for the colonial mind is satnrated with 
the colour prejudice which would thus be reflected m 
the Government of India- Snch a change m the ‘angle 
vision it would be dreadful to contemplate. If the 
equilibrium of the Empire is to be maintained India 
must also be throum into the scale She must be freely 
admitted into the partnership and giv'en a free 
constitution lil.e that of the self governing dominions 
and a fair representation in the federal council along 
with the colonies 

OUR DEMANDS 

Ladies and Geotlemeo I now propose as a summary 
to the foregoing discussions to submit a few danng 
and impertinent proposals for the consideration of 
the Government both in England as well as m India. 
A memorandum presented by nineteen members of the 
supreme Legislative Couocil baa met with the cnticism 
of both sides. Some have regarded it as premature and 
falling short of onr demands wbfle others have 
denoiraced it as extravagant The circumstances which 
brought about the submission of this memorandum 
have already been explained to the public while as I 
read it, this meroorandom represents neither the 
irredaat}Je mmimum nor the nnenhancible maximum 
of our demands nor do I understand the signatoncs to 
It to mean that their proposals arc to be enmed out on 
the rooming lollomng the day on which the Trent) of 
Berlin may be signed. The signatories to the 
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memorandum have, however, donO me one great service. 
They have borne the brunt of the fusilade and made 
my passage less difficult, so as to enable me to press 
forward unnoticed under cover of their fire. As 
to the other side of the shield our misfortune is that 
we are unable to see where the extravagance comes in. 
We have no superfluities in any direction and for such 
a people as ourselves to indulge in extravagance seems 
to be out of the question Extravagance may seize 
the minds of those who have got enough and to spare. 
However that may be, here are our demands which 
God willing are bound to be fulfilled at no distant 
date. 

1. India mast cease to be a dependency and to be 
raised to the status of a self-governing state as an equal 
partner w^fh equal rights and responsibilities as an 
independent unit of the Empire 

2. In any scheme of re-adjustment after the War, 
India should have fair representation m the Federal 
Council like the colonies of the Empire 

3 India must be governed from Delhi and Simla, 
and not from Whitehall or Downing Street. The 
Council of the Secretary of State should be either 
• abolished or its constitution so modified as to admit 
of substantial Indian representation on it Or the two 
Under Secretaries of State for India one should be an 
Indian and the salaries of the Secretary of State should 
be placed to the Britain estimates as in the case of the 
Secretary for the Colonies The Secretary of State 
for India should, however, have no more powers over 
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the Government of India than thos* exercised by the 
Secrotax) for the Colonies in the case of the docmnioos. 
India most have complete aatonoray hnanciah legBlftr 
five as ^ell as administrative. 

4 The Givemroent of India is the most Wtal point 
in the proposed reforms. It is the fountam head of all 
the locd.1 administrations and aalfiss ivB cm ensoro its 
progressive chaTHClef any effective reform of the local 
Governments woald be impossible. For this the 
Stviccs mn'^t be completelj «teparated from the State 
and no member of any service should be a roember of 
the Government The knowledge and experience of 
competent members of a Service ma> be utilised m the 
departments bat they should not be allowed to be 
membefs of the Executive Council or the Cabinet of 
the Government itself 

5 The Execatrve Govemraeot of India should vest 
m the Governor-General with a nnraber of ministers 
not less than ono-balf of whom should be Indians 
elected b) the elected non-oEBcial Indian members of 
the Supreme Legislative CounciL These members 
should hold office for hve jears. Thus the ramistr) 
of the \ iccrov will posacss the compoaile character of 
a pad aiTwntary and non pirliament-ir) cabinet 

(5 Tl;o Upper House of Representatives m Canada 
IS compoUd W members The Saprem* Legislative 
Council in India should consist of at least 150 members. 
These members should be nil elected. But for the 
trans tor> period one-fifth maj be appointed b> the 
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'Cabinet, not more than one-fourth of whom may be 
officials . 

' 7. The annual' budget should be' introduced into 
the Legislative Council like Money Bills, and except 
the military estimates the entire Budget should be 
subject to the vote of the Council. 

8 The Provincial Governments should be perfectly 
autonomous, each Province developing and enjoying its 
own resources, subject only to a contribution towards 
the maintenance of the Supreme Government. 

9. A Provincial administration should be vested, as 
in the case of the Supreme Government, in a Governor 
with a cabinet not less than one half of whom should 
be Indians elected by the non-official elected Indian 
members of its Legislative Council. 

10. The Provincial Legislative Council should in 
the case of major province consist of 100 members and 
in the case of a minor province 75 members all of 
whom should be elected by the people and each 
district must have at least one representative of its 
own For the transitory period there should of course 
be the same conditions and restrictions as in the cases 
of the Supreme Legislative Council 

11. As the executive and the legislative functions 
are to be separated, so there must be complete »separa- 
tion of the judicial from the executive functions of the 
State. The judicial administration, whether civil or 
criminal, should be wholly vested in the High Courts 
both as regards control as well as the pay, prospect 
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and promotion of ils officers. The High Courts should 
be subordinate only to the Supreme Government. 

12. The Ar'tns Act shoul^ be repealed or so modi 
fied as to place the Indians exactly on the same footing 
mth the Europeans and Eurasians. The Pres Act 
should be removed from the Statute Book and all the 
repressive measures withdrawn 

13. India should have a national mililia to which 
all the races should be eligible under proper safeguards 
end thej should be allowed to volunteer themselves 
under such conditions as may be found necessary 
for the maintenance of efficiency and discipline TTie 
Commissioaed ranks in the army should be irown open 
to His Majesty's Indian Subjects. 

14 A full measure of local Self Government should 
be immediately granted throughout the country and 
the Corporations of the Presidency towns the Durtcict 
and the Taloq Boards and the district municipal 
corporations should bo made perfectly self governing 
bodies with elected merabecs and elected chairmen of 
their own They should bo freed from all official 
control except such as may bo legally excrcfied b) the 
Government direct 

15 Mass education should bo made free and 
corapulsor> Suitable provisions should also be made 
for the development and encouragement of indigenous 
industnes. 

The abovD is a summary of our demands We do 
not fit anj timelimit for the domtion of the wo r is 
uncertain and there must bo n transitory period 
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throut^h which the process must pass. But if we fiK 
no time limit, \\e agree to no indefinite postponement 
cither. Some of these proposal can and ouglit to be 
immcdiatch earned out and there is no reason why 
they should unit for the termination of the War while 
there arc others which cannot of course bj settled 
until the time for the readjustment of tiic Empire 
arrives, but wo must be distinctlv understood to main- 
tain that this period should not lie treated as a further 
extension granted to the pnsent svstem of administra- 
tion and its methods There must be henceforth a 
distinct tendency vihiblc in every branch of the 
administration to conciliate the people and inspire 
trust and confidence m the future policy of the 
Government ‘\s words without thoughts never to 
heaven go, so promise'^ without performance and 
sympathy without action can never touch the hearts 
of the people Patience has often been prescribed as 
the sovereign remedj for all distempers, but it cannot 
be denied that when the most skilful physician is 
unable for a long tune to show' any sign of improve- 
ment and on the CO itrary there are continued sjmp- 
toms of aggravation, a suspicion naturall}' ma) arise 
in the mind of the patient as to the skill of the 
physician or the efficacy of his methods. On our part, 
gentlemen w'e must be content to ascend. > 

STEP BY STEP 

It IS no argument to sav that you have long acquired 
the capacity to make the ascent. You might have 
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4eR years before safely tried the' expenroent bnt it 
does not follow that you can therefore cover ten 
steps or even two steps at a time. Whenever yon 
have to ascend }ou most begin from the lyse and inse 
steadily and cantioisly npwaids. Of course it would 
bo no progress if you gam one step and lose twa 
Donbtless we ought carefoll} to see 3iat we lose-no 
ground and then even if our progress bo slow we may 
be sure of reaching oar destined goal 

THE BRITISH COMMITTEE 
Gentlemen, one word about our British agency in 
London. It is perfectly soperfiuous for Iro to point 
out that no business concern con be successfully 
earned on without a wdl*equipped tmd efficient agency 
as Its pnnapal place of business. In England is tho 
real seat of power and the battle of India must be 
fought on the British soil Though it is we who 
muat fight it out we must ha\’e the Bnttsb public 
as our ally That public must be informed and mflo 
enced so as to enable it to come to a correct judgment 
of our case. There is an errooeous impression in 
certam quarters that as our grievances are so numerous 
and sa palpable they must be known to the British 
people also But vbo is there to enrr} jour message 
to England ? You certainly cannot expect Reuter to do 
it Y6u certainlj do not believe that rctirtd Anglo- 
Indians will proclaim their own defects and short 
comings. Od the conlrar) there arc the standing 
official reports alwaj’S to present a roseate view of the 
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■adroin’stration taking credit for whatever is good, 
throwing the entire blame for all that is bad on your 
shoulders and justifying all sorts of repressive 
measures. The British public in their ignorance easily 
swallow all these ex pai te cock and bull > stories and 
consider the Indian administration to be a perfect 
Utopia. So you must have a counsel of your own to 
represent } our case before the great tribunal of public 
•opinion in Great Britain if you do not wish judgment 
to go against }ou by default. Sir William Wedderburn 
is performing this function at no small sacrifice to 
himself. India cannot repay the deep debt which she 
oves to him and his colleagues on the British Com- 
mittee, and the poet’s words are her only satisfaction 
that a grateful mind by owing owes not, but always 
remains indebted and discharged. Mr H.E. A. Cotton, 
the worthy son of a worthy father, following in the 
footsteps of his illustrious parent has been doing 
yeoman’s service to India. The British Committee and 
ats sole organ India must be maintained at all costs if 
we are to carry on our operations at the vital 
front It has alw'ays seemed to me 'of the utrabst 
importance to associate with the British Com- 
tnittce at least one competent Indian permanently 
located in England The great services rendered 
there some years back by the late Mr W. C. Barfnerj'ee 
and recently by our distinguished countrymen Sir 
Krishna Govinda Gupta ought to be an object lesson 
to us. But for all these a permanent Congress Fund 
is an imperative necessity. The granting of. small 
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doles by the Congress e\ery year wbich are always 
larger in their arrears than m their pajTnent and the 
imdignified spectacle of one of the leaders every year 
extending his beggarly Brahmanical hand for snch pit 
tance, ts not the way of practical man engaged in prac 
tical business. There is no dearth of men who are 
rolling m the snpcrflmties of their nneamed hentages 
Large snms of money are still spent throoghout the 
country in mere shows and ceremonies of the most 
teraporarj interest and if we cannot even raise so 
much as twice a couple of JaJths of rupees for the up- 
hfting of the nation, then are we nghtly treated by our 
rulers as an infenor race and twitted by oar cntics as 
mere men of words indolgiog m extravagant hopes” 
and onrealisable demands. 

CONCLUSION 

Ladies and gentlemen I am afraid I have exhaufted 
your patience althoagh I have failed to exhaust rn) 
theme. M> last words are to those bnghl joueg 
faces whom I sccj before me My dear joung fnends 
and countrymen \oa are our hostages to postcnl) 
Every generation has a perpetual de\oliilion and 
succession of rights and responsibilities* The ncqoisi 
tion of one generation becomes the heritage of tiic next, 
and ft fs the duty <rt each genoratfon not onl> to 
enjoy what it receives from its predecessor but nlso to 
transmit its heritage consolidated, augmented and 
improved to the one coming after it Many of those 
who preceded jou in this national straggle have been 
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Siatlicrcd lo tlictr fathers, while those who arc still 
in tiic field belong to a fa'^t \anishing generation. You 
ought now to pr(x=‘' forward lo lake their place and 
hold aloft the banner w'hi^h h dropping from their 
Sinking h.md=:. Like the mother of the Gr.icht Indin^ 
poor India, shorn of her prcslinc grandeur and glory, 
has onh to boast of yo'^ ns her “precious jewels.” 
Rcmcmb:;r of whnl great nation \ou are born. It was 
for >ou that in the carh morning of the world the 
Kcr/os were revealed and in a later period denior.atic 
Islam came with Koran and the practical P.irsi with the 
Zend Ax>.s!a Yours is the heritage of three of the most 
ancient civilisations of the world which have formed as 
it were a glorious confluence of three streams m this 
sacred land of yours while to these in the dispensation 
of an inscrutible Providence a fourth has recentlj been 
added lo constitute a Sa^ara'Sandama for the 
deliverance of }our race. It was for >ou that V)asa 
wrote and Valmiki sun^, and it was for you that 
Patanjali evolves the loftiest of philosophies and the 
Gccia expounded the sublime m3'stcrics of life. It w'as 
here that more than two thousand years ago Buddha 
, Gauianta, the truest and greatest benefactor of mankind, 
first taught the doctrine of universal brotherhood of 
men, w'hich now sw'ays the minds of one fifth of the 
population of the habitable globe , and it was het-e that 
five hundred y^ears ago Sree Chaitany^a preached 
the gospel of love, fraternity and equality^ from 
the banks of the Ganges to the banks of the Narbuddaj. 
and now modern civilisation is prostituting science. 
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filling the nir land arid ^tef whh deadly engines ior 
the destmction of God^ cfcatiocu Bat let as not 
be great only in the worship of a great past A mighty 
■wa\*o of changes is surging tbronghont this world and 
India u passing through a momentous transition Her 
future 13 m your hands. You can either make or mar 
that future. If I v-ere asked v\hat vi'as the first 
■demaud of the Motherland upon her children at this 
juncture I vi-ould unhes tatingl) answer tlat it is 
Patnottsm. And the second? — I^tnotism \nd the 
third? — Patriotism. I do not mean that morbid 
sentiment whi''h rAa like a rocket and falls Itk'c a 
stone not that sentiment which takes a man off his feet 
and lands him in disasters not that scntimmt which 
panders to passion and does not appeal to reasoo but I 
mean that sapremo virtue whidi enlightens the head 
and ennobles the heart and under the hea\*cnly 
inspiration of v\-hich a man forgets hiS self and merges 
his individuality like a drop m an ocean in the vast 
all absorbing mtcrcsi of his country feeding onlj on 
self sacrifice and ever growing on what it feeds. To 
the Indian Natiomlists ihcir countrj must b their 
religion “taught b) no priests but b> the beating 
hearts and f'er welfare their common faith whi h 
makes the man) one. Hushed be the whispers rf 
}<*aloifj) and spite and silemxd bo the discordant notes 
of ranccroui dissensiorrt nmoogst jou. Sink all )oar 
difiercnces In a suprem- common cause UnUu and 
stand sotidl} shoulder to shoulder resolved ‘•Itlvr 
to conquer or to die. Or what Is life wVth if 
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cannot live like men ? Firm and resolute in your 
■pose, be ahva} s manly and dignihed m 5 our attitude 
I sober and cautious in your steps Be loyal to 
ir king and devoted to 5 ^our country. Difficult as 
ir task IS constitutional must be your method There 
no royal road to freedom Reverses there must be, 

: reverses should only stiffen your backs Do not 
pair, for despair is the keynote of failure The 
idulum may be swinging forward and backward , 
; look up and see the hand of invisible. Time 
perpetually marking its progress on the dial of the 
itin}^ of your country. Above all, remember that 
;ions are not born but made They must grow from 
thin but cannot be made to grow from without You 
ist stand on your own legs and be prepared to fight 
out V ith heart within and God over head. Dteu et- 
m-Dioit IS the motto emblazoned on the British Coat 
Arms and as citizens of the British Empire “ God 
d My Right ” ought to be your watch-wori and 
ttle-cry in the bloodless revolution which is taking 
ice in this country Be ambitious but not proud ; be 
mble but aspire to a nobler manlier and healthier 
3 . What have you to boast of but your vanished 
ines I You are Utilanders in your own country. In 
i burning Words of the Father of the Congress — 

'* What avail your wealth, your learning, • 

^ Empty titles, sordid trade ? 

True Seff-rule were worth them all ! ' 

Nations by tliemselves are made ” 


Vande Mataram. 



BaL QANQADHAR TILAK 

In tiippoTtin^ tht Tistiutton at S^l/ Cotxr/unrnf m 
ih$ Ccngrtts of \9\6 Bal Gansadhar Ttlak tJid — 

I thanV. > oa sincerel) for the reception that > ou have 
given me on this platform, bat let mo tell > on I am not 
fool enough to IhinV that this reception is given to me 
personallj It is given if 1 rightlv understand for 
tho=c principles for which I ha\c been fighting The 
resolution v,hich I unsS to support embodies all these 
principle*. U vs the resolution of Self Government It 
IS that for which vie have been fighting for sNhich the 
Congress has been fighting for the last thirty icars 
The first note of U was heard ten vears ago on the 
banks of the Hugh and it was sounded b> the Grand 
Old Man ot India, ihat Pusi Patnot ol Homba> 
I>idabhai Naorojee. Since the note uas sounded 
difference ot opinions arose. Sornc sj id that the note 
ought to b" carried on and ought to be foUo\M.d b\ a 
detailed scheme at once that U should Iv* lakiai up and 
mad to resound all over India as soon as ptssible. 
There "as amih r parti amongst os that 'iid that it 
could not be done so v>on and tnc tunc of ihat note 
required to b" a little lo" red That svas the cau>e of 
the disseniion ten jears ago and I am glad to >a\ that 
1 ha\o IiNTird ih'^e 10 \ears to sec that "e at«- going lo 
put our \-oict5 and fhouldcis logtlhcr to pui’i cn this 
scheme of Self Government \olonl) hasc "c hied to 
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see these differences closed, but to see the differences 
of Hindus and Muhammadans closed as well. So, we 
have now united in every way in the United Provinces, 
and we have found that luck in Lucknow. So I con- 
sider it the most auspicious da} in the most auspicious 
Session of this 31st Indian National Congress. There 
are only one or two points on which I wish to address 
you. It has been said by some that we, Hindus, have 
yielded too much to our Muhammadan brethren. I am 
sure I represent the sense of the Hindu community all 
over India when I say that we could not have yielded 
too much I would not care, if the nghts of Self- 
Government are granted to the Muhammadan commu- 
nity only. [ would not care, if they are granted to 
Rajputs. I would not care, if they are granted to the 
lowest classes of the jHindu population, provided the 
British Government considers thera^ more fit than the 
educated classes of India for exercising those rights. I 
would not care if those rights are granted to any sec- 
tion of the Indian community Then the fight will be 
between them and another section of the community, 
and not, as at present, a triangular fight We have to 
, gam this from a powerful bureaucracy, an unwilling 
' bureaucracy naturally unwilling, because the bureau- 
cracy now feels that these rights, these privileges, this 
authority will pass out of their hands. I would fejl the 
same if I were in that position, and I am not going to 
. blame the bureaucracy^ for entertaining that natural 
feeling, but whatever that feeling may be, it is a feeling 
which we have to combat against, it is a feeling that it 
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here, that Self-Government for India i3 absolately 
assnred bat my people do not bcUevo it. The old man 
do not beheva it They say What la the good lotos 
die m peace The yoang men do not believe IQ it 
(They say ?) What ifl the good ? Let us earn money 
and leave a generation behind us. ^nd the middle- 
aged gentlemen say the same. We want a message of 
practical hope a message of objective hope, and there 
fore we want this message from the British Crownfond 
the/ British Parliameot to tell os that we shall Ijve m 
our own country as other people live in their own/ 
countries. But that wiU oot do. We have had decla- 
rations, and we have been disabused of being taken m 
by politicians words We want something substantial 
and a Bubstantial assorance that this declaration wiU 
not go the way of similar declaration in the past 
We want the Reform Scheme placed /before the 
Congres prepared by the Congress and the Mnilun 
League to be immediately pat into action That is the 
second but that is not nlL Yon are talking of the 
recoQStrn'“tion of the Empire bat I i\*ant to know what 
this Empire is without India. Is there a British Empire 
without India? They of manpower The total 
man power of the British Empire all told of the age 
fnm 15 to 35 is something like 11 crores and 1^ crores 
of that m.fn power consists of white humanity and 
crores of brjwn and black humanity What is the 
British Empire then in man power if you leave ont the 
7^ crores of the yonth of India? You talk of brain 
poAcr Wnere is the brain power of the Empire ? As 
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it IS, ^^c have no opportunit}' for the exercise of our 
brains for the application of our intellect to the solu- 
tion of the larger world problem^ of the day. We have 
no place in the councils of the statesmen. If we had, 
ve might iiave proved our power as ue have already 
proved in the bar, on the bench, in every walk ol life. 
Wherever we had an opportunity we have proved that 
the' Indian brain is not a negligible quantity in the 
Empire. Why have we only one J C. Bose, only one 
P. C. Rai, onl> one Professor Paranjpe, not for want of 
b ain-power, but for want of opportunities to realise to 
the full extent the brain-pow^er of our nation. Give us 
that opportunity, or rather remove the obstacles from 
It, and w'e shall take the opportunity and utilise it for 
ourselves to the fullest extent and therefore we say 
that we w'ant this. 

The third thing is about the reconstruction of the 
Empire^ We say it is impossible if India is left out 
worse than impossible. It will be the death of the 
Indian National aspirations on the one side and the 
death of the Imperial ambitions on the other, if India 
is left out in the reconstruction of the Empire. Thirt3r 
years ago it might have been conceivable to leave India 
out of the ImpeVidl family, to keep India as a helot, a 
drawer of water and hewer of wood. To-day, with 
this new awakened National consciousness, ^h]s sensi- 
tive patriotism throbbing through the heart of the 
young and the old^ the thing is unthinkable, inconceiv- 
able, dangerous and fatal to the permanence of the 
British connection wuth India Therefore we say that 
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these 3 parts of the resolohoo shonld have not only 
yonr acceptance, hot should co mm and the senons 
■attention of the Round Table ” and the square table 
■and every table on earth. 



MR. JOSEPH BAPTISTA 


lu sfipporlt'ig the rcsoUittonfon SclJ Goicriniicui in the 
Congress of ]9\Q, Joseph Baptista said — 

I can assure }ou that it is not without fear and 
trembling that I venture to support this resolution. I 
understand that in this Province a new commandment 
has been issued : “ Thou shalt not be emphatic ” 
(laughter), you could be phlegmatic if you like, but not 
emphatic In other \\ords, }ou must not calT**; a spade 
a spade ” That would be too emphatic. You must call 
it diamonds and hearts (pearls?). You cannot call Home 
Rule Home Rule But if you call Home Rule Self- 
Government, It is all right. Whether it is all right or all 
Avrong, I prefer to call Home Rule Home Rule. To my 
great surprise I find that within the past few months 
Home Rule has become the popular cry throughout the 
whole country. There are no heretics among us. All be- 
lieve in the creed of Home Rule. No dissenters, no 
<juakers or shakers, w'e are all militant Home Rulers. 
To what is this great change to be attributed and to 
whom must we be grateful in this great hour of trial. 
You must give the credit to the person who deserves 
that credit, and I say most emphatically that credit is 
due to the magnetic personality and dynamic energy 
of our friend and sister, Mrs. Besant She is the Simon- 
de-Montfort that guided us all to victory ^ You know 
she has suffered for it while devoting herself to our 
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caose May I m your aamo «ay that wo love her that 
we trost her and that wo stand by her Thu qoestioo 
IS not merely a qoestion of onr g^o^^og aspirations. It 
IS a question of all questions, the question of the destiny 
of India. 

Allow roe to tell you that so far as the destiny of 
India 13 concerned it is the most roomentoa* and the 
most transcendent question that can occupy the minds 
of the educated Indians. Believe me that the destiny 
of India depends upon political principles that are 
applied to the Govemmeot of this country You maybe 
quite safe that the destiny will not be achieved unless 
WB combine the pnnciples of hbert> the principles of 
Nationalism and the pnnaples of federahoo m the 
Govemmeot of this country The task before is is to 
rescue India from her present plight, and place her on 
« pedestal upon whic^ we can look mtb pnde and 
pleasure, ^^'hat is the present plight of India ? Is there 
an} one who is satisfied vith the present position of 
India ? Go outside British India India is a mere pohti 
cal cypher in the poliiical world nobody cares a fig for 
her and nobody ihmksofher Is that a proper position 
for 300 milhons of f>eoplo to occupy m this Empire 
What do you find if you go to the Colonies? The 
curse of colour In the South Afncan War Indians 
stood by Englishmen and fought beside and shed thefr 
blood for them. ^Vhat is the ^e^vard ? Exclusion from 
the country or conflneraont in isolated places subjected 
to regulations so odious that it makes our blood boil 
Such IS the reward and such is the gratitude of a civi 
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lised and Christian country. Coming home, what do you 
find ? — the curse of distrust, distrust everywhere, 
excluded from the army as you know, excluded from 
the use of arms b}’ the Arms Act on account of distrust, 
and there by emasculated, subjected to Press Laws and 
pod knows to what other laws as Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea said. Apart from that, what do you find with 
the fauna and flora which can produce everything to 
minister to the comforts of all people and with men 
who are skilful in production ? You have 50 to 60 
millions of people pledged to starvation from day to 
day (Cnes of Shame) Is this the structure of the 
Empire with whicn you are satisfied ? The Anglo-Indian 
architects have had their free hand for the last 150 
5 ears, and this is the Empire they have produced I ask 
}ou IS there any man. with sense or sensibility, that can 
look upon this and say that this is a proper thing for us ? 
Can any one say that this a mansion befitting the 
ancient civilisation and latent potentialities of the 
country ? Is this not a glorified chawl ? This is entirely 
due not to men that administer, but entirely due to the 
svstem under which it is administered There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that no improvement is possible 
unless the centralised system is done away with At the 
present moment what are we ? We are under a centra- 
lised system of Government The Government «of India 
is, after all, a mere administrative department of Gov- 
ernment in England and no more 
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Jn sfipporimt ih* rescJifi$on on S£jf Govemmtnt tn ihe 
Congress o/ 1916 iht Hon Dr Tej Bohcxdur Soprusaid — 
If I was asked to sum op our demand in one word I 
would S9\ unhesitatingly that what we want is not so 
much of reforms os the power to reform ouraelvea. 
Reforms m driblets, m lustalmonts wo have had in the 
past, and we rna> expect to have them in the future but 
they will not satisfy the rising and growing aspirations 
of our countrymen now Sdf respect alone demands 
that like other self respecting nations of the world, we 
should be allowed a free hand to work out our own 
destiny and that we should not be treated as perpetual 
school boys m politics (Hear bear) Gentlemen 
there are just oue of two points which I should like to 
touch upon if you will permit me. My time is limited 
but I consider that they are worth beanng 

It has been said by a distinguished writer whose 
name has coma up before you during the last two day's 
that the real cement of the Empire is devotion to the 
Empire. Granted. In this land of spirituality we do 
not want a Westerner to teach os a lesson in devotion 
(Hear hear) Bat may I be permitted to ask whether 
it 13 possi'ble for any human temg to be devoted when 
there is no response to that devotion (Hear hear) 
Devoted to England we have been in the past devoted 
to England we bo in the fature. Bat if by 
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devotion to the Empire is meant that we should be 
devoted to the colonies, then I, for one, will have no 
hesitation in saying that India will refuse to allow the 
Colonies to rule over her. Let us not mince matters 
over this. Let us be plain and out spoken To England 
we have been devoted, we are and w'e shall be, but 
India w ill not be so short-sighted and so foolish as to 
allow the colonies to have a finger in her pie. 

Gentlemen, the nevt point that has been urged 
against us is, that we have not got the capacity to rule 
ourselves. When was the discovery made, may I ask ? 
Until at least 60 or 70 years ago before England took 
over directly the control of affairs m India into her 
hands who w'erc ruling us ? We ourselves. Is it really 
intended to be said that during the last 60 or 70 years 
since the control of affairs in India has passed into 
England’s hands, that we have lost all capacity ? If the 
answm is ‘Yes,’ I say the discredit is to those who 
have deprived us of the capacity. I venture to submit 
wnth all respect and wnth all sincerity that we have not 
lost the capacity for Self-Government Witness the 
Native States, of Hyderabad, Baroda, and Mysore 
Who IS ruling them ? Our own countrymen It really 
comes to this, that so far as the pow'er of initiative is 
concerned, so far as the scope for talent is concerned, 
that IS denied to us here, and it is not denied to the 
people m the States like Hyderabad, Baroda and 
Mysore Gentlemen, assuming that we have lost some- 
thing of the capacity, how are we going to recover that 
capacit} ' By being denied admission to the inner ' 
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■circles of the Government or by being allowed to 
commit mistakes and to leam thereby ? The answer is 
obvioos. 

Now gentlemen, there is one more objection which I 
wish to notice and then I will retire. It has been said 
Tjy that very writer Mr CartiB, that the one great and 
supremo objection to self-govemmont being conferred 
jnst now on this country is that wo have not got sufi& 
ciently large electorates And I may toll >ou in 
confidence that I was told porionally that if we conld 
show to England that on-^ fifth of the population 
possessed sufficient political capacity (Jjion they woald 
not object to our getting self government Now 
gentlemen you have got 315 million people in this 
country— I am very poor in aothmetic — I believe one 
fifth of that comes to 63 million, -^nd at the rate of 
progress we have been malnog in the matter of primary 
education I should think it would take us 400 or 500 
years before we get political capacity (L-^oghlor), I 
know gentlemen that India is always famous fo^ 
patience. But the time has come now for os to say 
definitely and without equivocation that Seif Govern 
ment is no longer to us a lar-off adorable dream, that 
we want to achieve it as soon as possible by all 
constitutional means open to Ua without ramcing 
matters and wnthont equivocating on that point Let 
it not be held to os as an ideal to be reached within 
lOD years or 200 > ears. Of coarse patience is a great 
virtue, but gentlemen outspokenness too if I may be 
permuted to say so is so notiines a greater virtue. Let 
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iis not deceive ourselves, let us not be deceived by 
others by saying that we arc going to be content with 
these small dnblets of reforms. The time for that has 
gone b^ . The time has come when England should 
call upon Its statesmen to exercise their higher gifts of 
statesmanship, to exercise their gifts of imagination, to 
exercise their gifts of political judgment and feel the 
political temperature of this countr} and act accord- 
ing!} (Loud applause). 
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THE HON'BLE 

RAO BAHADUR B. N SARMA , 

In Ktpporitng Vie rdioluUon on Self Gcrvtnnnent the 
Hon'bU Rao Bahadur B H Sarnta said — 

We ask for provincial amonorry m domestic maiter^ 
with a central legislatore armed with extensive powers 
and completelj dominating all domestic coocemi with 
an execntivB armed with extensive poweri subject to 
the will of the Impenal Parliament as it exists at 
present^ and if there should be a revisoci, with India as 
a partner as an equal partner in every sense of tho 
term with the self governing Dormnions of the Empire 
A question then naturally would be, are we fit for it ? 
Arc we asking for reforms along hoes lines along 
which we have not experimented in the pest Tom to 
past history all historv alike tells ns that Indian 
peoples with rulers of their own race have been able to 
role countnes far more extensive than the Indian 
Empire of the present day for these mlers have been 
holding swaj over Khandtr and Ceylon and other vast 
colonies which tlie genius of our ancestora created first 
m bmjs past Was this domination onlj for short 
periods? No, for long centuries for penoda longer 
than that of any empire, raodem or past. Then comes 
the question, have we still capacity? I assure >ou, 
gentlemen, that the aktU and capacity enough dormant 
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in us, arc not >ct complcleh dead. If you rend histors 
aright uhat does it tell us. We see a large number of 
autonomous states linked together by loose federal lie, 
paying tribute and ackno\\ ledging the supremacy of 
the central authoriU of the go\ eminent to the Maha- 
raiadiraj, Sultan, or Emperor. Our Mahaiajadiraj, 
Sultan or Emperor is tlie British Imperial Majest} Our 
autonomous states arc the Native States of India and the 
Provincial Governments which \nc create undei our 
scheme with self-governing pouers. The central autho- 
rity IS the Government of India, and the Viceroy is the 
deputy of the Maharajndiraj. The central authority is 
armed exactly as the old Emperors were armed w ith a 
council of elders. They arc given b> our scheme 
advisedly vast po^^ers over the military and over the 
national army, vhich has to be created under our 
scheme. Gentlemen, have x%c weakened the British 
Pouer? If the Resident of a Native State with the 
British power at his back can keep Government going, 
cannot our, a Governor with two executive councillors, 
nominees of his, w’lth the British pow-er at his back,, 
rule a Province ? We have provided for democratic 
institutions. The Allies say that they arc now engaged 
in crushing Prussian military despotism, that the future 
safety of mankind lie in the increase of deipocratic 
institutions and w'e have provided for them. Gentlemen^ 
w'e have not w’eakened the British power in any the 
slightest degree ? We have not lost the capacit>. Then, 
comes the question, arc there not various insuperable 
difficulties in our w'ay, are there not barriers ? They 
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existed m the last year in Switeerland and yet there is 
no difficulty The religious difficulty i3 ,the same 
Then I coroe to the educational test Now remember, 
geDtlemen that the number of literate people m India 
IS 18 millions i^^ly the same as the tot^ male popu- 
lation of England and are wn to bo told that with this 
literate population we cannot find enough men to rule 
this coantry when only an infinitesimal fraction thereof 
are able to govern India m the best interests of India? 
Onr universities are taming out graduates nearly as 
nutnerous as the British universities. Then comeff^the 
question , if wo arc not educationally backward, wfaat is 
it that stands m the way ? The colour bar 1 hope that 
the Government will not repeat tho supposed mistake 
and land the Empire in disaster The true difficolty 
seems to be that a fear is felt that m a federal comroon 
ynealth India might m a ahott space of tune become 
the pararnouQt power That u the real difficulty But 
sufficient safeguards may bo provided and the day is far 
off because it is oal> m proportion to the contribution 
to national defences that any state cau ha\'o represen 
tation* We are econoancally poor and wo cannot 
therefore, cootribute much and consequently we shall 
take a place superior to that of the colonies but inferior 
to that of England and there a no very great danger 
that we'wll be able to swamp the rest of tho Empire 
m the councils of tho coantry Revise the history of 
the past review its pages and what do you find ? A 
foreign burcaticracy is always ready to tax people for the 
sake of the defence of the country for the sake of pro- 
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tecting its power. But the moment they come to 
domestic reforms, the}' do not know where they will be, 
they do not know whether the vast masses will support 
them and hence they say they cannot tax. What have 
you done ? We have revised the electorate, broadened it 
so that no harebrained reformer may go forth with 
proposals of taxations which would not be supported by 
the countr}' It is sgiid that we shall oppress the depressed 
classes. May I ask whether the Government, the British 
Government, were dissuaded in self-governing South 
Africa, because the Kaffir and the weak Indian popula- 
tion were likely to be oppressed ? Their conscience 
were not touched then. Why should it be touched now 
when It comes to dividing the people of this country ? 
To me the problem is distinctly clear We cannot afford 
to efface ourselves economically and from a military 
point of view with growing China, growing Japan and 
growing Russia. Friends of to-day may be enemies 'of 
to-morrow, and we cannot have Belgium repeated here. 
Primary education must be spread and the number of 
reforms must be achieved, and all this can be done only 
under self-government. Therefore it is “we ask for 
Self-Government, and if the Britishers are true to their 
destiny, they will confer it at no distant date. 
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MR JEHANQIR PETIT 


In tupporitng the resoItUiart on Self Govemtieni tn the 
Coiigrtss of 1916 Mr yehangtr Peiil said — ^ 

The proposition before yoa obtajos the qmntessccce 
of the desires and demands of the Indian Nation passed 
year after jear at different eeamofes of the Indian 
National Congress. I have no faith m the so-called 
change of the ” angle of vision. If the Indian Nation 
IS determined to have what is embodied i In this resplo- 
tion and what is its great and determined resolntion 
the only way to get it is to show to the Govcmment 
and the po^'ers that the population of this great coon 
try IS determined at all cost to have what » embodied 
m this resolution What is it that secured for South 
Africa immediate!) after its annexatioa its indepen 
denco and Self Government? What is it that secured 
for other Colonies thdr independence and Self 
Government ? By making the administration unpcssible 
they obtained Self Government Once )ou declared 
your determination in unmistakable terms, Home 
Role or Self Government will not be delayed or 
withheld from you one day looker Remember m this 
country fve have to deal with what is more penudous 
than any thing that we had to deni with before. If we 
have to deal with great democracy m England onr 
work IS simple enough but democracy in England is 
impotent before obstinate Boreaucracy 
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THE HON’BLE 

PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 

SpucJi dclticrcd of //ic Special Provincial 
held at Liickncru.', on the lOth August 1917. 

Sisteis and brethren, — In order to understand the 
present political situation m India it is necessary to 
take a survey of the past which has led up to it. In 
doing so w’e must remember that the tw’o great 
communities which inhabit India, the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan, are inheritors of iw'o ancient civilizations* 
The Hindus ruled over this empire for thousands of 
years and attained a high degree of civilization which 
compared favourablj w ith the other civilizations of the 
past or the present. When the Mahomedans came to 
India they brought with them their own special 
civilization, w^hich had left its mark m Europe, and 
settled dow'n in this country as its permanent 
inhabitants. Their best representatives achieved a 
high degree of success in the administration which 
they established here. Thus until a little over 150 
years ago, when the British established a footing in 
India, wnth a short interval, India had been governed 
mainly by its own ^people And even to-day nearly 
one-third of India is being governed by Indians. In 
the face of these facts it is absurd for anybody to 
suggest that Indians are not fit for governing 
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themselves. Bat like every other great country India 
paffied throngh a penod of national decadence It 
\ras at anch a time that the representatives of certain 
European nations* endeavoored to obtain political 
power in India. Of these the English IWere saricQasfiil 
in doing so They were distinguished among all the 
natiODS of Europe for having a liberal and popular 
system of administration. They were the first in , 
modern history to establish the principle jof the 
goveroroent of the people by the people on a sound and 
unshakable basis Other nations of Europe and 
America and Japan have taken tbeir lesons m 
parliaEDentary govomment from England and prospered 
under iL Indians recoociled tbonaelves to the English 
s>*stflm of administratioQ because it was based bo liberal 
principles. So loog as the administration of wbat had 
come to be Bntish India was m the hands of the East 
India Compan) the Charter wbcb that Company hold 
from the English Parliament was limited to the short 
penod of 20 ^-ears. Every tune the Charter bad to be 
renewed, that Parliament made an enquiry i mlo the 
adnnniatratioa of the country to satisfy itself that their 
administration of India was carried on in a manner 
calculated to promote the moral and material well 
bemg of Its Inhabitants. On one of such occasions in 
1633 on Act was passed by the English Parliamefat 
which laid down that natives of India shall without 
dohnction of race oc creed be admitted to the highest 
offices m the public services of their country for which 
their edocation and character qualified them When 
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n(tcr the miUmv in the Govurnincnl of India 

passed directly under the Crown, tlio Oucen 

of England, spcahing the* representniut of the 
pcoph' of the United Kingdom, g.ivc *^0100111 pledgee 
to the people of India that thc\ would be regarded 
ns the crjual fellow .<ubjccls of the Rnti'^h people. 
\\ hen the Government of India Kill of IS 5 S was under 
discussion in Parliament objection wa*i taUen to it 
on the ground that the principle of popular represen- 
tation had not been rccoi^mS'>d in the measure It was 
urged that there was 'no better tecunis for good 
government than national representation and the free 
expression of public opinion ' Hut it was said In ropl) 
that ‘ national rcprcs_ntation you cannot at present 
ha\e in India.’ Pul edut'alion was to be promoted and 
Indians were to b2cmpIo\cd m high ofiicos \Mt!i the 
Mew', among other reasons, to fit them for the 
anticipated enlargement of their political powers. 
It was thus made clear that the intention was graduall) 
to let the people of India have their proper share in 
go\crning themselves through their representatives 

CONGRESS DEMAND 
I'OR SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Under the Indian Councils Act which was passed 
in 1 S 61 some Indians were appointed ns mernbers of 
the Legislative Council, but their presence counted 
practically for nothing, and as education advanced 
Indians began to feel that the affairs of their counlry- 
were not being properly administered and w'ould not be 
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fio administered unless and until they wore allow'ed 
a proper share in the administratioo. The ‘t^ery first 
Indian National Congress which imet at Boralwy m 
16S5 gavoi expression to this jgeneral conviction in 
Its third resolution. Speaking m support of that 
resolution our revered coontryman IMr Dadabhai 
Naoroji said that ‘they bad learnt from the English 
people how ne cesBn ry representation i is for good 
government without it * what good is it to India to be 
under the British sway It will be simply another 
Asiatic despotisnju We are only Bntish 

drudges or slaves. At hs second session, which Was 
presided over by Mr Dadabhai Naoroji the Congress 
recorded its fixed conviction that the introdoction 
of repr ese ntative lostitutioQs would prove one of the 
most important practical steps towards the amelioration 
of the condition of the people, and that the 
reform and expansion of the imperial and 
provinaal legislative councils had become cBential 
alike m the interests of Iridia and England, 
The Congreffl pot forward a definite, well considered 
Scheme of such reform It is important to recall the 
eoential features of that scheme. Not less than one half 
of the members of such enlarged counmla were to be 
■elected Remember this w-as thirty jears ago. Not ^ 
more than one feurth were to be officials having seats 
ex-offiao in ti^o councils, and not rooco than ooe-fourth ♦ 
were to be nominated by Government All legislative 
measures and all financial questions, including all 
budgets, whether they involved now or enhanced 
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taxation or not, were to be necessarily submitted to 
and dealt with bj these councils. The decisions of the 
legislative councils were to be ordinarily binding upon 
the executive Government, but the executive Govern- 
ment was to possess the power of overruling the 
decision arrived at by the majority of the council m 
every case in which in its opinion the public interests 
would suffer by the acceptance of such decision. It 
was provided, however, that whenever this power was 
exercised a full exposition of the grounds on which, 
this had been considered necessarj' should be published < 
within one month, and m the case of local Governments 
they should report the circumstances and explain their 
action to the Government of India, and m the case of 
the latter, it was similarly to report and explain to the 
Secretary of State , and in any such case, on a represen- 
tation made through the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State by the overruled majority, a Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons was to consider 
the matter, and, if needful, report thereon to the full 
House You will note that in its essential features that 
scheme was similar to the one that was adopted, last 
, jcar by the Congress and the Muslim League 'as a' 
definite step towards self-government In moving the 
resolution by \\hich it was recommended, our esteemed 
countryman Mr. Surendranath Banerjea said in ^1886 : 

* Self-government is the ordering of nature, the will 'of 
Divine Providence. Every nation mhst be the arbiter^ 
of its own destinies — such is the omnipotent fiat inscri-' 
bed by nature with her own hands and in her own 
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eternal book. iBut do wo govern ourselvei? The 
ookwer is No.'^ Are we then living m an unnatnral 
state ? Yes, lo the same state in which the patient lives 
andcr the ministrations of the ph>3ician Other 
speakers spoke m a similar strain 

Yon know wfaat happened afterwards. At the 
requestiof the Congresa, Mr Bradlangh Introduced a 
Bill in Parliament to bnng abont a reform of the 
legislative conncils Therenpon the Government 
ifatrodnced a Bill which became law m 1^92 by which 
the Councils were somewhat reformed The reform, 
however did not Satisly the needs bf the country 
and m 1905 one lamented brother Mr Gokhale 
speaking as President of the Congress at BesareS 
urged the farther enlargement of the imperial 
and provincial councils and an expansion of 
their powers Ho said that the goal of the Coo 
gress was that India sbonld be governed in the 
interests of the Indians themselves and that in coarse 
of tune a form of government should be attained in 
this country similar to what exists in the self-governing 
colonies qf the Bntish Empire. In the following year 
Mr iDadflbhai Naorojl, presidiog m his 82nd year at 
the Congress at Calcutta, spolre in clearer and 'more 
emphatic language of the pressing need of the Introduc 
bon of self government m India The whole of his 
address deserves to bo read and re-read manj a time 
Ho claimed for Indians m India all the control over 
the administration that Englishmen hod m England 
Ho urged that this was a nocessib if the great economic 
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evil which was at the root of Indian po^crly was to be 
remedied and the progress and welfare of the Indian 
people was to he secured. “ The whole matter,** said 
our Grand Old Man, “can be compnsed in one word 
self-government, or Swaraj, like that of the United 
Kingdom or the colonics.’ In concluding his memorable 
address, our late revered coiintrvman said. ‘Self- 
government is the only and chief remedy. In Self- 
government lie our hope, strength and greatness..,! 
do not know what good fortune may be instore for 
me during the short period that may be left to me, 
and if I can leave a word of affection and devotion for 
my country and countr5mcn. I sa\ , Be united, per- 
severe and achieve self-go\ernment so that the 
millions now” perishing by poverty , famine and plague, 
and the scores of millions that are starving on scanty 
subsistence may be saved and India may once more 
occupy her proud position of } ore among the greatest 
and civilized nations of the world.’ 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji did not say that complete 
self-government should be introduced at once. ‘ Has 
the time arrived ’ asked he, * to do anything loyally, 
faithfully and systematically as a beginning at once, so 
that it may automatically develop into the full 
realization of the right of self-government ?’ And he 
answered: ‘Yes. Not only has the time fully arrived, 
but, had arrived long past, to make this beginning 
If the British people and statesmen make up their mind 
to do their duty towards the Indian people they have 
every ability and statesmanship to devise means to 
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accordself govemroent vnthin nodistant time. If there 
IS the Will and the consaeocc there Is the 'vay 

It was m response to onr agitation that the Mmto- 
Morley Reforms were introdoced m 1909 They fell 
far short of the reqaiccraents of the fiitnation but we 
accepted them as a liberal iMtalmoot of the reforms 
needed to give the people a snbstantial share in the 
management of their aSalra. But the experience of 
four years of the workmg of the reformed counalB 
showed the utter helplessness of the representatives 
of the people tn those conocils and a desire for a 
further aabstantial measuro ot reform began again to 
be urged at the Congress ami in the press 

The desire for a substantial stop towards self-govcm 
menl contiaaed to expres itself more and morn in an 
emphatic manner m the years that followed In the 
Congress that was bold at Bomba> m 1915 the Prcai 
dent — -Sir S P Sioha— urged that the only satisfactory 
form of govorumeot to which India aspires is govern 
ment of the people, for the people and by the people* 
"ion will thus sea that the cry for self govemroent 
was not rased merely donog the present war and 
becanse of it but is at least as old as the Indian 
National Congress itself I have dwelt at such length 
upon ths a^iect of the question because efforts fmve 
been tnode in sorae qaaitera to create a prejudice against 
onr proposals by the trofounded asertion that ' the cry 
for self government or bomomlB was for the first time 
raised by Mis. Besanl two \ears ogo and has since been 
taken up bv the Coogresa. Mrs. Besant has done 
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perhaps, more than any o^er person during the last 
twelve months to carry on an active propaganda in 
support of the scheme lof self-Government passed by 
the Indian National .Congress and the All-India Moslem 
League But she has not put forward any new or 
separate scheme of her own. There are not different 
schemes of the Indian National Congress and of the 
Moslem League and of the Home Rule League before- 
the country and the Government. There is but one 
scheme, and that is the scheme jointly adopted by the 
Congress and the Moslem League. The Home Rule 
League has declared that it is carrying on a propaganda 
in support of the Congress and Moslem League scheme 
If anj'body is to blame ,for that scheme, it is the Con- 
gress and the Moslein League and not the Home Rule 
League. But this is by the w'ay. 

‘ OTHER DEMANDS 

From what has been stated above it is clear that j 
Indians had been endeavouring for nearly a generation 
to obtain a real measure of self-government in their 
country’s affairs when the present w'ar broke out in. 
Europe. She had also been complaining for thirU 
years that the invidious distinction which the Govern- 
ment made between Indians and ^ Europeans m the 
military administration of the country should be^ oblite- 
rated. She had long and repeatedly asked that the 
unmerited slur which the Arms Act, as at present 
administered, cast upon Indians and the disadvantages 
to which it exposed them^should be removed and that 
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the rales under the Act fth<4iild^be suitably modified to 
achieve these objects She had asked that the com- 
nnssiooed ranks in the Indian army should be thrown 
open to all classes of Indians subject i to reasonable 
physical and edncational tests, and ^tbat a military 
college or colleges should be established m India where 
proper military training should be) given' to Indians. 
She had asked that Indians should be allowed, to join 
or ratseivolonteer corps as their Eoropean fellowtsub- 
jecta weio allowed to do. These were some 6f the other 
long standing gnevances of India whe* the war broke' 
out ^ ' 

THE IMPETUS OF THE WAK^ i ' 

At the ooLbreak of the war his Majesty the King^ 
Emperor was pleased to send a gracions message to the 
prmces and people of India tbat^e bad entered npon 
the war in defence of treaty ^ghts and obligations and 
the cause of justice and hbert) and the unmolested 
independent existence of nations sipall and great The 
princes and people of India loyally responded to hifi 
Majesty's appeal to stand op to fight for the right and 
the Empire. India will ^ever be grateful to 'Lord 
Hardinge for tjie courage, sympathy and statesmaiiahip 
which he showed m deciding to send the Indian ‘Expe- 
ditionary Force to Europe to fight for the King and the 
Empire at e critical period of the war India's lo>^ 
response and the splendid heroism of ^ her sons in the 
battlefield won the beart^ admiratioQ ned just apprecta 
bon of the leading members of the two Hoosca of 
Parliament and of the press of Pngland 
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Such was the 'situation. What did it demand of 
the Government of India ? In view of the splendid 
rally of India to the cause of the Empire, 'the first 
thing It demanded was that all invidious distinctions^ 
between the Indian and European fellow-subjects of 
his Majesty shculd once for all be obliterated. But it 
iWas a matter for deep regret that except the limited 
unencouragmg opening made under the Indian Defence 
Force Act, these distinctions remain as they were 
before the war broke out. Along with many' others I 
have been urging for the last three years that com- 
missions in the Indian army should be thrown op6n to 
Indians. I have been repeatedly told that the matter 
has been under consideration. I cannot but regret that 
the consideration has been so prolonged. The matter is- 
one of simple justice. Expediencyc also demands that 
the exclusion of which Indians have so long complained 
should no longer continue to hurt and discourage them,, 
particularly in view of the fact that the end of the war 
IS not yet in sight and that there may yet be an unend- 
ing call upon Indians to fight for the>King and the 
country. For the same reasons the rules under ifTie 
Arms Act which have produced a deplorably emasculat- 
ing effect upon a large section of the people should' be- 
suitably modified. It is 'also -essential that the 
recommendations which were made m a shape' of 
amendments to the'" Indian Defence Force Bill and 
which were unfortiihately rejected should fie accepted 
by Government ahd provision rnade for the militaiy' 
training of Indian ' youths between the ages of 16 and 
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18 OB has been made m the case of 'Eoroptana and for 
the enrolment oflndiaosof higher age for local mihtary 
service as also had been made in the case of Earopeans. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS , 

As regards constitutional reforms the Congress and 
Iho Moslem I-cagaa have recommended that his 
Majesty thh King Emperor should bo pleased to issue 
■a proclamation annoonang that it is the aim and inten 
tion of Bntish policy toconferself government on India 
at an early data. In view of the pronouncements of 
responsible statesmen of England and some of the 
highly placed officials in this country I cannot under 
stand wjay the Govaramoot cannot make sneb a 
pronotme em ent at once as there is evidently no serious 
difference of opinion about £elf government bemg the 
goal of British policy to Indou 
As regards the dafluite steps towards self government 
which the Congress and the Moslem League have 
recommended should be taken after the war there is 
no doubt a di ff er e nce of opinion between some of the 
officials of the GoTemmont and the representatives of 
the public. The difference reduces itsrff In reality to 
a queation of the pace at which progress should be 
made towards salf-govemraeot One -should have 
thought that such a difference of opinion/ would not 
lead to a quarrel. But unfortunately this bis not been 
so There pro some highly placed officials m the 
Government of India and in several of the local 
■Gdvernraents who evidently Ihmk that the proposals of 
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the Congress and the Moslem Longue in this dircotion 
arc extravagant. His Excellency the Viceroy has told 
us that he and his councillors were engaged for six 
months during the last year m framing proposals of 
reform which in their opinion should be adopted at the 
end of the war and which thev have submitted to the 
Secretary of St.itc for the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Government. Judging from the utterances of several 
provincial Governors tlicsc proposals seem to be of a 
minor character and to fall far short of the demands of 
•the Congress Tnc public do not yet know what those 
proposals are Ou- repeated request that they should 
be published has not been granted. They know that 
those proposals have been pressed upon the SccreLary 
of State for his acceptance It therefore clearly' 
became our duty to carry on^an educative and demons- 
trative propaganda in support of the proposals which 
the Congress and the Moslem League have jointly 
placed before the Government. ’ 

If the scheme of reforms which we have urged is 
adopted in full at the end of the war, as we desire it 
should be it will not alter the form of our Government. 
It will not break up the existing machinery and replace 
it with something new. The institutions and depart- 
TTients which exist will continue. But what will happen 
will be that except in certain non-domestic matters, 
the voice of the Legislative Council, which will 
contain an elected majority of members, shall ordinarily 
prevail over the voice of the executive Government, 
that all financial proposals shall be laid before “ the 
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ILe^fifllativa Councfl and pajsed by it , and that m the 
ExocQtrvo Council half the nmibec of marnberi shUl 
be Indians It is traa that if thoaa chanjss are adop ed 
the character of the Govern neot vrill bi radically 
tltered.T6 the extent it will be, it will bacoua a mpro 
sentative govfemment bat no dnlovVard resalts need ' be 
apprehended from it The Viberoy will have the p ‘wer 
tb veto any decision of the Legislativo Cooacil when 
ovCT he will deem it fit m public interest to do so. If this- 
aafeguard sbonld not be considered snfficieat to allay 
appi^enaoQ and to inspire confidence among oar 
English Wlow sabjects farther reasonable safeguards 
can bo provided. Bat there is nothing m our pr jpaaals 
which can jtstify an attUode of anrjer and alam on the 
pact of any of oar Eoropcan fellow-sabje ta. ["'vas- 
emased to bear the otlyir d ly that one of these— 
and a qaita sober and respectable genileman he— sud 
tiiat be did not object to oar desinog hone rob fir 
oorselves bnt that ho objected to his being placed 
ander our role. "Well nobody wiU force him into t lat 
pbsitiOQ If ho is dot prepared to live and work with 
ns as hn eqoal ffellow snbject be will be quite ftee to- 
quit ou^ txnm try Bat the steps towards sell govern 
roent which w© deoro to be taken after the war wlU 
hot yet convert the Government of India mto an 
Indian goVemmont They will convert it into a miicedi 
government of Indians and Englishmen Wo are not 
'woriong for a aeporatioa from. England Wo d-tfire 
that even wbenfoU self government has been established 
m India tbe connection between India and Eoglahd 
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•should continue for our mutual advantage. There is 
nothing in that idea to hurt our national sentiment. 
The most powerful of nations have found it necessary 
or advantageous to maintain friendly alliances with 
other nations. But whether our connection with 
England will continue w ill depend very much on the 
attitude qf our British fellow-subjects tow'ards us. Nor 
IS there any occasion for those of our European fellow- 
subjects who are engaged m trade and commerce, to be 
alarmed at our proposals. If they arc earned out, and 
if ve get a fair chance of promoting the trade and pros- 
penty of our country, we shall be able to do much 
greater trade w'lth each other than we do at^ present. 
The history of several countries proves this beyond 
question. 

REPRESSION 

But 'unfortunately some of the advocates of the 
official proposals seem to have been so convinced of 
the reasonableness of their ow proposals, and of the 
extreme undesirability of the proposals of the Congress 
that they seem to have thought it their duty to use their 
official authority to discourage agitation in support of 
the popular proposals. I have not seen the circular which 
the Government of India are said to have issued to 
provincial Governments. But I have no doubt in my 
mind that such a circular was issued and that several 
provincial governments based upon it the p6licy of 
repression which they have followed. It is also rhy 
conviction that the order of internment passed against 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia was 
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pasaed irt parsaance of that policy I do not iay that 
Mrs. Besant never wrote anything which was open to 
legal objection nor do I say that she did. What I do 
shy 15 that if she infringed the law m -speaking or 
writing, and if the infringecnent was senons enoogh to 
deserve action being taJcen npon it, she should have 
been proceeded against according to the ordipary law 
of the land, I consider that in proceeding as the 
Madras Government did against her and her two col 
leagues they had abased the power which they pos- 
sessed nadcf the Defence of India Act. 

' The Defence of India Act was dearly meant to be 
used against the enemies of the Go v e ru ineat. I do not 
believe and Indians generally do not believe that Mrs, 
Besant isan enetuyof tbeBntish Govemment, It ism 
this new that ^ feeling of great mjostice is ranklmg in 
tbe'poblic mind and it will cootmae to do so until 
she and her coUeagocs are realised. It would bo en 
d^ce of strength and not of weaknes on the part of 
■Government, if out of deference to Indian public , 
feeling it would cancel the orders of mtemmont m 
question. It shonldftunilarly cancel the orders of in 
tommcnt raider which Messrs. Mahomed All and 
Shaukat Alt have so long been deprived of their freedom 
of movement without any defimte charge being formu- 
lated and proved against them. 

We are often told that we ought not to agitate while 
the war is gomg on. Everyone will agree that those 
who are really busy with work connected with the war 
should not bo distrabed- 'But how many people arc 
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really absorbed in work connected with the war ? A 
war cabinet has replaced the ordinary British cabinet 
and has setanumberof British statesmen free to consider 
and work out many proposals of reform, even constitu- 
tional reform of a far-reaching character. The 
Electoral Reform Bill has been passed. The Irish 
problem is nearing solution. Various committees have 
been bus}!” formulating schemes for the development of 
British trade after the war and schemes of improved 
national education. In India also it is but a fe'V who 
are really so absorbed in work connected with the war 
as not to be able to devote him to other questions. 
His E\cellenc\^ the Viceroy and his councillors did 
find time to formulate proposals of reform Owing to 
the war activity in several departments has been 
curtailed, and I hope I am not wrong in thinking that 
at no previous time did the officers of Government 
here find themselves so little pressed for time as many 
of them do at present. So far as we Indians are con- 
cerned, while we must do our duty in making such 
contributions to the war in men and money as we can, 
I shall be glad to know that outside the army there are 
many Indians in the country who have the honour of 
any responsibility connected with the actual conduct of 
the war being placed upon them. Anyhow, many of us 
feel that as matters stand, we should be Jailing m 
our duty to our country and countrymen and to our 
King-Eroperor if we did not do what lies in our power 
to press the reforms which we consider to be essential 
I for the progress and welfare of our people upon the 
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■coosidcration of jhe Government. And this bnogs roe 
to the gnestioo of • 

WHAT) THE SITUATION DEMANDS OF* US 
The first thing is a clear realisation of what we 
■desire to achieve. And the second, a firm determination 
to do all that ie necessary to achieve it. As regards 
the first I am sore that we educated men tmdersiaud 
what self-govr'oraent or horoe-niJe rneans. I am 
equally sure that there is a vast body of out conntrymen 
and countryworoeu who have to bo taught to under 
stand what self govemcneat means and to feel an 
earnest desire to obtain it. Let us reroember that onr 
English fellow aabjocta are not eaay to persuade. Youi 
most convioce them that not ooly a few bat the great 
bulk of our people desire self government. And m 
this connection I cannot better than reraind you of the 
earnest advice given to os by Mr Dadabhai Naoroji in 
his presidential address in Calcutta in 1906 Said our 
revered leader While we pm the doty of leading 
ns on to self government on the beads of the present 
British ftatesmen wo have also the doty upon our 
selves to do all wo can to snppcrt those statesmen by, 
OD the one hand preparing onr Indian people for the 
right imderstanding exercise and enjoyment of tbe 
gov er n me nt, and on tbe other band of convincing the 
Bntish people that we justly claim and must have all 
British nghts. I put bdore tbe Congress my sogges. 
tkms foe their consideration To pnl the matter in 
right form, we should aend onr Petition of Rights ** 
to his Majesty the King Emperor to the House of 
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'Commons and to the House of Lords.* ‘ The next 
thing I suggest’ said Mr. Dadabhai, * for your con- 
sideration IS that the welI*to do Indians should raise a 
large fund of patriotism With this fund we should 
organise a body of able men and good speakers, to go to 
all the nooks and corners of India and inform the 
.people in their own languages of our British rights and 
how to exercise and enjoy them , also send to England 
another body of able speakers, and to provide means to 
■go throughout the country and by large meetings to 
convince the British people that we justly claim and 
must have all British rights of Self-Government. . . . 

‘ Agitate, agitate over the whole length and breadth 
of India in every nook and corner — peacefully of course 
* — if we really mean to get justice from John Bull. 
Satisfy him that we are in earnest. All India„must 
learn the lesson — of sacnfice of money and of earnest 
personal work By doing that I am sure that the 
British conscience will triumph and British people 
will support the present statesmen in their work of 
giving India responsible self-government' in the shortest 
.possible period. We must have a great agitation in 
England as well as here.’ 

Further on, our grand old leader said i ‘ Agitate , 
agitate means inform. Inform inform, the Indian people 
•what their rights are and why and how they shotild 
obtain them and inform the British people of the rights 
of the Indian people and why they should ^rant them.’ 

‘ The organization which I suggest, and which I may 
-calk a band of political missionaries in all the provinces* 
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will servo many purpose at once— -to inform the people- 
of their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to 
rlflim those rights by petitions and when the rights are 
obtained to eieraao and enjoy them. 

It was a matter of regret and reproach to os that wo 
had not earned ont this earnest advice of our revered 
leader 4o long The Mmto-Morley reforms of 1909 
lulled U3 mto the belief that we bad got a liberal instaj 
ment of reform. Bat the experience of the last few 
years had shown that those refonns have not given any 
effective voice to the representatives of the people m the 
^drnjnistretjoD of the coontrys affairs and now that 
the need for a substantial messore of reform towards 
self government IS more keenly realwed and the tune 
forces ere in a special degree favourable to the canse of 
freedom and self government I hope that yon shall 
loyally respond to the exhortation of oar departed 
Grand Old Man and earnestly carry on agitation for 
®elf govemment on tbe^lmes mdicated by him. I may 
hero inform yon that a petition to Parliment is 
under preperation end will soon be jready and begin 
to be circulated for aignalures. I trust you wfll 
obtain as largo a number of signatures to it as 
you can. It is essential that between now and the 
meeting of the next Congress, wo ahonld thoroughly 
organize ourselves in the way suggested by Mr 
Dadabba? Naoroji and should preach the doctnne of 
self.govem^t>ent or Swuraj in every nook and comer 
of our proviuces We should establish self-government 
or Swaraj Leagues or Homo-rule Leagues to propagate 
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the idci nnd to cnlt'^l the tntclh(:;cnt and earnc‘;l support 
of our people for our proposals. I hope \ on ^\llI all 
endeavour to carry om th»s idea. I c\pcrl that the next 
Congreixs \^h 1 ch will meet at Calcutta u'lll be attended 
by a very large number of p*oplc. I presume vnu arc 
aunre that the joint <jssion ot the All India Con- 
gress Committee nnd of the Council of the Muslim 
League ba\c recommended that on tlic d i\^1k’ Congress 
will beheld in Calcuita, a Congress Durbar should be 
held in c\erj distnrl.at \shirh/n translation of the pre- 
sidential •address should be read, and the rcsolu'ions 
on self-government uhich were pa'^sed by the last Con- 
gress and the Moslem League in Dcccm'ocr last at 
Lucknow should be adopt! d I feel certain that if we 
shall carrj out the nd\icc of Mr Dadabhai Naorojt \%c 
shall demonstrate that we deserve sell-government, and 
y-c shall win the first substantial step tou ’rds it, urged 
in Inc scheme of the Congress and the Muslim League, 
within twehe months of the cud of the prc'^cnl war. 
Right and justice are on our side. The time-spinl is 
With us English statesmen have .aclcnda\ lodged that 
India has freely given her lives and treasure in the 
cause of tho Empire and that things cannot therefore 
be left as they are If we do not wan self-government 
now the fault will be entirely ours. To ensure success 
it IS necessary that our 'agitation should be^ univeral 
and intense It is equally necessarj' that it should be 
strictly constitutional. Our position is clear and strong 
We are not asking for separation from England We 
are asking for self-government within the Empire under 
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the Bntoh Crown The cause of self govemroent 
does not require to bo suppoc tod by arguments showing 
wherein a foreign system of administration hks failed- 
-Self government is the natural system of government. 
An alien government even at its best entails many in 
evitable disadvantages, Macanlay trnly observed that 
*no nation can be perfectly well governed till it is com 
potent to govern itaalf and we are familiar with the 
dictnm of Sir Henry Campbell Bannermana that 
-* good government coold never be sabstitnta for govern 
ment by the people themselves As Mr Dadabhai 
Naoroji put it we claim seif government as our ngbt 
os Bntish subjects and oven if the British 
system of admtaiftratioo in India were mocb leas 
open to just cntiosm than it is, even then we 
shoald have been justified in asking for silf 
government Bat while we frankly acknow 
ledge the good that the British Government 
has done us in many directions wo cannot 
tftint our eyes to its many sbortcominga. Take 
for instance''* the question of education Thmk 
of the state of general edncation m India when 
the English came to this country and compare it 
With what it IS at present and yon cannot but feel 
gratefnl for what has been accomplished* But 
consider at the same tune what remains to bo done 
in the field of education. Compare the p rog r es s in 
education which self govemmg J apan acbievrf in thirty 
years with what has been achieved in doable that 
period in India, In 1872 when Japan introduced Its 
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system of national education only' 28 per cent of the 
children of school-going age were at school , by 1903 
the percentage had nsen to 90 ! It stands most higher 
now. In India, after nearly 60 years of the great 
education despatch of 1854 and the organizations that 
followed the percentage of the children of school-going 
age IS still below 20 ' For decades past we have been 
urging that more and more should be done for the 
education of the people, but the progress achieved has 
been woefully slow. You will remember our lamented 
brother Mr. Gokhale introduced his Elementary Edui 
catioh Bill which would have permitted elementary 
education being made compulsory in certain areas on 
certain conditions, and you will remember that the 
Bill was defeated by the opposition of the bureaucracy 
that governs us Is it surpnsing that we have come to 
the conviction that we shall ever be able to properly 
promote the education of our people until we have a 
voice in the administration of our affairs ? Similarly 
there is much to complain of in many other depart- 
ments. Let us take the question of the employment of 
Indians in the higher public services of the country. 
You know that the examination for admission into tho 
Indian Civil Service is held in far-off England only. It 
is a manifest injustice to Indians, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
began an agitation in 1867 that exammations for 
admission into the Indian Civil Service should be held' 
simultaneously in India and m England to enable the 
youths of this country to have a fair chance of compet- 
ing for the higher services of their own country. Butr 
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"half a centory of agitation has^ not sufficed to secure 
<that small justice to ns. The result is, a« has been 
^mted out by my fnend Pandit Hnday Nath Kustru 
inhis recently published and excellent pamphlet on the 
public services m India, that on theJst \pnl 1917 out 
of 1 478 posts ordinarily reserved for the members of 
Indian Civil Service, only 146 onabout JO per cent, 
■were held by statutory natives, of India 1 It hardly 
needs sayiog that if India had been governed in the 
mteresta of Indians wo should have lound the very 
■reverse of this xHm that 90 p c. of the posts m question 
■jvero held by Indians and only 10 p, by Europeans 
The state of afeics oat of the Indian Cm) Service wag 
hardly better The total number of sppomtnrenta, 
tjarryrag a salary of Ra. -00 atjd upwards Tvps 
m 1910 and of these only 924 or 17 per cent 
-tvere held by Indians and 83 per cent by Europeans 
^d Eurasians 1 This is on the oivi) side. $o far as the 
army is coocatned it is entirely officered by our 
British follow subjects Notwithstanding our repeated 
prayers, the ooniitnasioned ranks of the Indian army 
have never yet been opened to Indiaoi, Notwitb 
•standing all the fideltty^ devotiou and beonim with 
wbrnh Indians have served His Majesty and fais 
■prodoce^ors for over a century they caonot yet nse 
beyond the positioa 6f cabadar-Knajor nsoldor major i 
I Will draw attentidn to only ooo otHec matter Wo 
ttpprecjato at its proper value th^ growth of Indian 
trade and comm erce. But it Blargoly m the hands of 
JSnropcans. We have not been Ilelp^ to obtain our 
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fair share m it. And our industries have pot been 
developed as they could have been developed and as 
they ought to have been developed. What is it that is 
responsible for these and many others of our 
grievances ? It is the e\isting S3^stcm of administration. 
Generally speaking, our English fellow-subjects who 
come to this countr}? at the age of 25 or 21 and who 
retire from it for gdud at 55, cannot take that keen and ' 
abiding interest in promoting the interests of India and 
Indians as we Indians can do , and, in matters where 
there is a conflict between the interest of India and 
Indians on the one side and of England and English- 
men on the other, man}^ of them not unnaturally place 
the interests of their own countr}’’ and people before 
our interests. These and many other economic and 
administrative considerations which vitally affect the 
moral and material well-being of our people and deter- 
mine our political status in the scale of nations, have 
ingrained the conviction in us, so well expressed by 
Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji, that self-government is the only 
and chief remedy, and that in self government lies our 
hope. - ' 

Sisters and brethren, let us now put forth a sustained 
effort commensurate with the depth and earnestness of 
this conviction for achieving that which we consider 
to be best for our country and our people Let us act 
without fear and without reproach,- doing no wrong 
-ourselves but not desisting from our duty even if d. 
wrong should be done to us. It is a matteir for 
thankfulness that unlike some of the other provincial 
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Kjoveromepts the Govcrament of these provinces have- 
taken np (the correct attitude of not mterfcnng with 
conaUtotiooal agitation for Bolf goveniraeot I have 
every hope that they wdl contmuo m that attitude andi 
that so faTraa these provinces are concerned there will 
be no nnneceesary obstacles placed m oar path Bet 
notwithstanding this, and whether onr work lies here or 
in other provinces, it a -essential* that in taking np« 
serious coostitational agitation, we all shonld have a 
clear mind and a hrm determination as to how we shall 
discharge our doty Wo ahould take every care to do 
nothing that is wrong nothing that will expose us to 
jost reproach. But if m spite of it, trouble should over 
tftkg us in the exorcise of onr ponstitntional rights we- 
niast suffer it with calm determination and not mo^ 
away from it If we shall so bear ourselves I feel sore 
that either obstacles will not anse m onr ^th, or if 
they do they will not take long to melt We have 
really no enemies to be afraid of if we do not harbopr 
in enemy within ourselves which makes us slaves or 
fesradd Df personal selfish considerations. Thepathof 
our doty is clear Let us tread it as men. < 

Sisters and brethren, I have detained ydu very long 
bat before I resume my seat I should him to say just a 
few words which I wish would reach the ears of our 
fellow.«ubjects of the Indian Civil Service and tbo 
non-official European community m India. They both 
possess great inBoence and power m this cohntry 
and they can influence opinion m Englahdalso Many 
of them have lived long in or bedn con a fteted With this* 
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country. We are entitled to claim sympathy from 
them in our aspirations and help and co-operation 
in realizing them It is possible that some of our 
proposals appear to some of them as impracticable and 
■even extravagant. We are prepared to justify them, 
and wtiere we cannot, to modify them. We do not 
claim infallibility for our judgment I appeal to them 
to approach a consideration of our proposals in a spirit 
of friendliness and sympathy, and to help m bringing 
about a change m th^ constitution of the Government of 
our country which will be in consonance with the 
principles of liberty, justice and the free and unmolested 
existence and development of every people, for which 
the British Empire has been making an enormous 
sacrifice of life and treasure and which alone can 
ensure the right measure of happiness and prosperity to 
India and glory to England I have the privilege 
of knowing several men among them who, though 
they do not see eye to eye with us, take a Icirge-minded 
view of the relations which should exist between India 
and England in the future, who desire that j’ustice 
should be done to India’s claims. I appeal to them 
actively to throw the weight of their influence in favour 
of justice and freedom. And I hope I do not appeal in 
vain 

But however that may be, my countrymen, let 
us remember that the duty of working out, our salvation 
lies principally upon ourselves Let us do it faithfully 
• and unflinchingly. Let us organize ourselves without 
any further loss of time, and arrange to preach the 
16 
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great Mantra^ the hnmane religiOQ of self govemiDentor 
SvKiraJ or home role in ^eveiy home, m all parts of our 
country Let ib teach every brother and «fiflter Hindu, 
Mussalmao Parsi Chnshan &c. young and old humble 
as w'ell aa high to onderstand the meaning of 
self government, to desire it and to work for it each to ‘ 
the extent of his or her ability with all the eamestnes 
he or she can In one word let os put our soul into 
the buamess and God wtHiog Bxnxess will crown out 
efforts sooner than many of ifi at | 5 resent imagme. 
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/'f flic CO a 3f i.naiitirt'iia’: Chiurnum of the Rcct'fiftoii 
Cooi'!!:tti.c ffic Hoit IJr \abtnliuh ^po! c o toUow^ — 
GcntloirjLn throuq:h the ‘supreme and ‘Searching 
test of this war the loyaltv of India has emerged 
untarnished and pro\cd to be one of the greater and 
most prcrioiis assets of I’ne Empire. I need not dwell 
on the character and qiiaht) of us widespread manifcs. 
tations It has shown itself m a vancts of wa\s and 
through acts and deeds m which all classes of II is 
Majcst3'’s Indian subjects have shared with equal 
enthusiasm. In such an atmosphere it maj be a piece 
of irrelevance to talk of Muslim loj'alt). However, in 
this great Muslim assembly it maj not be wholl} out of 
place to note with deep satisfaction the unsw'erving 
fidelity wath which the Mussalmans have borne their 
part of the Imperial burden. The sense of this satis- 
faction IS immeasurably enhanced w'hcn it is borne in 
mind that Muslim soldiers have cheerfully gone into the 
fight against the forces of their Caliph in defence of 
the cause of the Empire tow’hich their secular destinies 
are linked*. 

“ MASTERLY INACTIVITY ” SUICIDAL 
Gentlemen, at a time when all efiorts and energies 
are concentrated on the conduct of the w'ar, it is 
natural that all schemes of normal and peaceful 
developments and advance should be held in abeyance. 
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^.t the beginDing of the war a sort of political trace was 
declared m India and the voice of controversy has since 
been boshed. All pnbhc activities have been snspended 
that could even remotely have the effect of distracting 
the mind of the Goverament in its task of organising 
victory Even some of the most argent needs of 
the country have been allowed to wait till peace comes 
to restore to the Eiffairs of mankind their true proportion 
and balance. Hiis does not however mean that 
wo are to remain in a state of suspended animation 
while the hammer blows of facts are fashioning 
the frauM work of a new and we trust a better and 
a freer world. The organisation of peace after the war 
is, in the opiQioQ of most thinking men a more complex 
and anxioia problem than the winning of the war 
itself In Great Britain and the countr lea of her Allies 
no less than among the peoples ol the Central ‘Alliance 
strenuous thought and energies are being apphed 
to the discovery of stable foundation for a new politidal 
ocooomic and social order Is India alone to stand 
still and take no thought for the morrow when that 
morrow is to usher m a new era lu the history 
of the world and the uatioos saved from perils of 
militarism are to undertake their planning of their lives 
with the freedom and joy of a now resnrrection ? 

,The war Is not to last for ever I would not be 
suiyrised if 1917 brings the end definitely in sight. 
Are we to wake op one fine morning when the peace 
has been signed to collect our scattered Ihoaghtfi 
hastily together and start a ^Vlld academic discussion 
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about the future of our country ? The Indian public 
man who has grasped the psychology of the existing 
conditions, and yet helps to waste through a policy of 
masterly inactivity the all too brief interlude for 
planning and preparation, is a traitor to the cause 
of India. 

DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 
Gentlemen, substantial changes m the administration 
and Government of India have become inevitable and 
it is the duty of the intellectual and political leaders of 
the Indian people to ^-participate actively m the 
evolution of the new order of things and determine 
what those changes should be. If solemn public 
declaration count for anything, we may take it that the 
British nation and responsible British statesmen have, 
discovered the true heart of India in this great crisis 
of their history. The scales of ignorance and prejudice 
have fallen from their eyes, and in the stress of common 
Sacrifice and common emotion there has come to birth 
in England genuine movement of sympathy for the 
aspirations of our people Early in the war we 
were definitely assured by an Under Secretary of State 
for India that a new angle of vision rvould henceforth 
be applied to Indian affairs As a recognition of 
the need by a responsible British Minister to broaden 
the basis of Indian governance nothing could be more 
explicit It must be remembered that a new “ angle of 
vision ” cannot be picked out at will from a text book 
on political philosophy. It is an intellectual process, 
an adjustment of policy and principles to new aspects 
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of a cavt. In the of India it v.ould be a mere 
empty phrase if it does not mean the introduction of a 
policy of tmst, of allowing Indian opimon steadily Eind 
increaaiogly to aamme the ultimate control and dir'^hon 
of the affairs of this country 

Now with this broadening of the intellectual honzon 
of India 8 responsible rulers and with the goal clearly 
set before our eyes, it now rests with the Indian people 
themselves to taka heart of grace close their ranks and 
shrink from no effort and sacnfico that may be needed 
to bnng the coveted prize within their grasp. 
Gentlemen with all the sympathy and good w ill that 
may coroe to us from qoarlers where a s^ort time 
ago we used to meet with indifference and cold reserve 
the path that lies before os is neither easy nor smooth 
The tamper of the mao on the spot in India is ^et an 
incalculable factor la the situation And > on are well 
aware ho 1 ^ formidable * the man on the spot is 
and what tremendoos weapons he can employ if 
it IS his whim and pleasure to thwart the will of 
the people. Then there are other forces, represenbng 
interests of alien origin and frequently hostile to 
the needs of Indian natiocialtsm which wo haVe to 
take into full account These forces are controlled by 
a secnon of the Anglo-Indian PresB, and all of ns know 
how easily they can be set m motion against the forces 
of Indian progress. These and a host of other 
difficulties we have to overcome, and you can well 
imagine what patience cool headednesi, clear thinking 
organisation of ^vlll and effort and above all that 
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sustained inspiration for public service vshich patriotism 
and unit}* alone can give, arc needed if these difficulties 
are to be effectually removed from our path India 
has much to do and much to learn in all conscience, 
before it attains to its full stature as a sclf-go\crning 
nation But unity and patriotism arc the sovereign 
remedies for the ills that afflict our bod} politic at this 
critical period of our histor} . 

P\TRlOTISM OF MOSLEMS 
Fellov members of the All-India Moslem League, 
this brings me to the central point that lends 
exceptional value and significance to the sessions we 
are holding to-da} . The affairs of the country, which 
w’e Moslems are proud to call our motherland, have 
reached a stage, w'hcrc they call for the sinking of all 
petty differences of race and creed and demand united 
action. An overwhelming responsibility lies on the 
shoulders of every community in India at this juncture. 
Their patriotism and sense of duty to the generations 
yet unborn are on trial. The future of India hangs in 
the balance. If their lives are touchechwith the Divine 
spark that moves men to vaster planes of common duty 
and service, ihe petty anxieties and pre-occupations of 
self w’lll be burned to ashes and the dream of the 
Indian patriot wall become a glorious reality. But, if 
these groups of human ’beings have never known the 
light of a common purpose, nor has the reality of a 
common ideal ever entered their lives, if they are so 
many diverse atoms held together by the accidents of 
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Geography political snbjection and the narrownea of 
little creeds then there is abeolntely no ** future for 
India and all tins sterile dm and claroonr of politics 
should Need India wait for an answer from the 

followers of Islam m this great cnsis of her fate? We 
know what our answer ought to bo and will be. Let 
me assure our fellow coantrjmen of other creeds, that 
a Mussalman cannot betray the canse of India without 
betrajTng his whole past. Ho shall God willing, be m 
tho^nguard of the forces that are to fight the battles 
of our constitutional freedom. His active political life 
13 of a short duration but during this brief period he 
has traversed the ground that the great Hindu com- 
munity took about a quarter of a century to cover 
The history of the All India Moslem League is a 
faithful reflex of the political growth of Indian 
Mussolmans Within six years of its birth this great 
Moslem political organisation em erge d from its ongmal 
shell and set before itself a goal to which the rest of 
India was gradually moving This widening ot purpose 
and outlook was not doe to the fact of any masterful 
personality but* was the result of the strong pressure 
of popular opinion If the League bad not adopted its 
policy and prograrume to the urgent demand of the 
Moslem democracy it would have probably ceased to 
CTist. It3 present position is solely doe to the fact 
that it works in close touch With M(»lem opinion and 
is m the ividest sense the representative of the will of 
the community 
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OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE 

The All-India-Moslom League stands to-day for t\\o 
principal objects, namch , for the safe-guarding of 
the political position of Mussalmans and for co-opera- 
tion ith the other communities for the attainment of 
Self-Government. The realisation of the first object 
IS, as all fair-minded persons would be ready to admits 
an essential condition of the success of the second It 
would be idle to talk of co-operation if the Mussalmans 
did not icel a complete sense of security as regards 
their communal future. The} arc the minority ” 
and in all political developments a minorilv must have 
certain definite 'lafeguards The Moslem demand for 
such safeguards is therefore, natural and legitimate and 
the “ majority ” which in an\ case holds the balance of 
power, cannot oppose this demand without laying 
Itself- open to the charge of selfishness and political 
insincerit} Let our Hindu brethren remember that 
an adequate and effective separate-representation of 
Mussalmans in self-governing institutions can in no case 
deprive them of the decisive powder ot the majority. 
When such power is guaranteed to them by their 
number I fail to see w'hy should some of their 
communal enthusiasts deny to Mussalmans the right to 
secure their political existence Opposition of t|iis 
character breeds distrust and the good laith of those 
who base such opposition on grounds of unity and 
nationalism comes to be questioned by Moslem rank 
and file. 

Let me take a recent unfortunate episode b}^ way o£ 
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illnstratioo Some months ago the Legtslature of this 
province pamed an act relating to the Municipalities m 
which the Musaalmans wore given the nght of separate 
representation slightly m etcess of their numbers , the 
Hindu majonty on Mnnicipal Boards was m the 
aggregate complete and decisive. And yet some of the 
Hmdn leaders allowed themselves to forget the 
infinitely larger mterests of the country, took np the 
cry of Hindus in danger ” and rushed the whole 
province mto the throes of a bitter and violent 
agitation. This exhibition of uncompromising temper 
had scared a coosidmible section of the Mnssalmans 
and there was a senous danger of the new born move- 
ment for Hindu Moslem ci>operalion being nipped in 
the bod if the Moslem leaders bad also lost their 
heads and had allowed a counter agitation to grow 
Tip with sectarian cnes to match It would mdeed 
have been a bitter iropy of fate if the whole of India 
were to be punished for the sms of a few unbalanced 
mdividuals. 

GOAL OF UNITED INDIA 
Gentlemen it has given a considerable relief to us to 
refind that the responsible Hmdn leaders in all parts 
of India realise the Moslem standpomt and are ready to 
offer all reasonable guarantees for the safety of the 
Moslem political position With the settlement of this 
fuidaroental question relating to the progress of India 
nothing else should remain in the way of a complete 
Hindu Moslem co-operation for the end wo both have 
m view That end I need hardly say is United India 
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alive to her destiny and recoiling from no toil and 
sacnfice to rise to the submit of her aspiration, i e., to 
position of a self-governing member of the British 
Empire. Is there a single Mussalman present here to- 
day, nay is there a single Indian in and outside of this 
hall, born of Indian woman, whose heart fails to warm 
up and whose pulse does not beat faster as he gives 
even a moment’s thought to that glorious conception ? 

^If there is such a miserable wretch m existence, he is a 
freak and a monstrosity. For such ideal no effort, can 
be spared, no sacrifice can be too great. 

' Gentlemen., our task to-day is essential!/ a task of 
reconstruction In concert with the rest of our fellow- 
-countrymen we have to prepare a scheme of reforms 
for the administration and government of India to'be 
introduced as soon as possible after the end of the war 
which would go a long way towards securing an effec- 
tive voice to the Indian people in the conduct of public 
affairs. Your best energies will no doubt be directed to 
the consideration of such a scheme and I need not 
therefore waste your time by making suggestions of my 
own. I need not also embark on a long recital of the 
customary grievances that are the stock in trade of the 
Indian political reformer Nor need I undertake a 
detailed review of the administrative sms of omission 
and commission from the point of view of an Indian 
and a Mussalman. The grievances like the poor are 
always with us For the present we have a far bigger 
and more essential task in hand and on its satisfactory 
accomplishment all our energies should be bent. 
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THE PRESS ACT 

I cannot, however close wthont refemng to the 
administration ol the Press Act and the Defence of 
India. Act and the grave feebngs of anxiety and alarm 
to which they have given nse- I need not argne at 
length to point ont the lawless ^^aracter of the Press 
Act It IS a harsh and drastic measore. The highest 
tribonals in the land have shown its provisions to be of 
a natnco that have rednced the freedom of the press to- ^ 
a farce. It confera arbitrary and absolute powers on 
the executive and public opinion can be expressed only 
on sufferances. Many of the most influential and 
mdependent Moslem newspapers lifcc the “ Comrade " 
and the ** Hamdard have soccnmbed to the operahoa 
of this Act Free and independent journalism in the 
country has become a most haxardous and nsky under 
taking The whole of cdocated India has been 
demanding with one voice its removal from the statue 
book and the sooner this la done the better it would be 
for the peace and contentment of the country 

THE DEFENCE OF INDIA ACT 
The Defence of India Act is an emergency measure 
which confers extraordinarj and exceptional powers on 
local Governments Nviih the object of preserving public 
safet) during the period of war No Indian public man 
has ever questioned the right and the dutj of the state 
to arm itself with exceptional weapons in a crisis like 
the one through which thi Empire is passing How 
ever the administration of this raefisure which was- 
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previously intended to deal \Mth the enemies of the 
■State, has become a matter of gro\\ mg concern of the 
public. The Defence of India rules have been used 
vith alarming frequcnc) throughout India and some of 
the most distinguished and popular Moslem leaders like 
Messrs Mahammed All and Shaukat All have been 
'deprived of their liberty and interned No definite 
charges have been brought against them, there has been 
no public trial for any known offence under the law, 
and thev have been given no opportunity to explain the 
grounds on which the order for their internment may 
have been based. 

It is, therefore, no fault of the people if they regard 
these two brothers as innocent victims of some cruel 
misunderstanding or suspicion. I need not speak of 
the great hold that Mr Mahommed Ah has on the 
esteem and affections of his people Within his com- 
paratively short but crowded career as a devoted servant 
of his communitv he has won his way to the heart of 
the Moslem India The feeling for him and his brother 
IS one of deep sorrow and sympathy and if this feeling 
has not found an organised public expression it is 
because the Moslem community has exercised wonder- 
ful self-restraint and has refrained from embarrassing 
the Government at such a time as this Ma)’’ wc hope 
that the Government will be pleased to take the 
Moslem Sentiment into consideration and restore Messrs. 
Mahammed All and Shaukat Ah to liberty, thereby 
earning the deep and abiding gratitude of the entire 
Moslem community. ‘ 
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CONCLUSION 
Gentlemen I have done. It only remains for me to 
step aside and make way for ray distinguished and 
able fnend whom we have summoned to preside over 
our deliberations at this important sesion of the 
League The Hot^bIe Mr Mohammed Ali Jmnah 
stands in no need of lotroductioo to an assembly of 
Indian Mufflalmans. Though comparatively young In 
years, he has alread> made his mark in the public life 
of this country Hia clear gare and npe judgment hfl 
cool imperturbable temper ha sweet reasonableness 
hi3 fearless courage and devotion to duty have stood 
the test through senous crisis in public affairs and have 
helped to save many an awkward situation I have no 
doubt that under his guidance the work of the umth 
S^on of the All India Moslem League will be crown, 
ed with success 
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Mr. MOHAMMED ALI JINNAH 

In the course of hts Presidential Address to the All- 
Indta Muslim League, Lucknow, 1916, The Hon'ble Mr. 
M A Jinnah spoke as follows — 

This IS primarily the time for an annual stock-taking: 
for the testing of our position m the light of the 
experience of the past year, for an intelligent prepara- 
tion of the ways and means for meeting the demands 
of the future, and above all, for refreshing, so to speak 
the ideals that feed the springs of our faith, hope and 
endeavour This, I take to be the fundamental object 
for which the annual sessions of political bodies, like 
the All-India Moslem League are held. 

A NEW EPOCH 

The circumstances however in which we meet to-day 
are exceptional and mark a new epoch in the history 
of our country All that is great and inspiring in the 
common affairs of men for which the noblest and most 
valiant of mankind have lived and wrought and 
suffered in all ages and all climes is now moving India 
to its depths The whole country is awakening to the 
call of destiny and is scanning the new horizons with 
eager hope A new spirit of earnestness, confidence 
and resolution is abroad in the land In all directions 
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■are viaiblo the stimoga of a new life The MnsaalmaDS 
of India would be false to themselves and the tradi 
tioQS of their past bad they not shared to the full the 
new hope that 19 moviog fodia^ patnotic sons todaj 
or had they failed to respond to the call of their 
•country Their gare like that of tbmr Hindu felloiv 
■countrymen is fixed on the future 

MUSLIM RESPONSIBILITY 

But, gentlemen of the All India Muslim League 
remember that the gare of your community and of the 
whole country is at this moment fixed on you The 
decisions that you may take in this histone hall at this 
histone session of the League will go forth with aJI the 
force and weight that can legitimately be claimed by 
the chosen leaders and representatires of 70 railUofis of 
lodian Mussaltnnns. On the nature of those decisions 
will depend in a large measure the fate of India's 
future, of India s unity and of our common ideals and 
aspirations for constitutional freedom. The moment 
for decision has arrived. The alternatives are clear 
■and unmistakable ' 

INDIA'S LOYALTY 

What India has given m this fellowship of service 
and sacrifice, has been a free and spontaneous tnbute to 
the Ideals of the great British Nation os well ns a 
necessary contnbution to the strength of the fighting 
forces of civiltsation which are so valiantl> rolling back 
the tides of scientificallj organised barbarism. In this 
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tiling service of the people of India there has been no 
distinction of cla'^s or creed. It has come from ever} 
part of the land and from c\cr} count r}' with equal 
readiness, and devotion In this sen ice has been no 
cold calculating instinct at \\ork, there it has sprung 
from a clear compelling sense of dnt} and moral sym* 
pathN and not from an} commercial desire to make a 
safe political investment India’s loyalt} to the Empire 
has set no price on itself. 

THE TVSK OF RECONSTRUCTION 
These tasks have a peculiar urgcnc} and significance 
in the case of the Nast and \arioiis communities com- 
prising the British Empire and among the complex 
senes of problems relating to the Imperial reconstruc- 
tion awaiting British statesmanship. None is of more 
anxious moment than the problem of reconstruction m 
India. I need not set about to discuss in detail the 
Indian problem in all its bearings, it lias been discussed 
threadbare by all manner of men from ever} conceiv- 
able angle of vision. How'^ver, there are two cardinal 
facts about the Indian situation which practical states- 
manship will have to take into account while address- 
ing itself to the stud} of the problem and its adequate 
solution. 

TWO CARDINAL FACTS 
There is first the great fact of the British rule m 
India w’lth its western character and standards of 
administration W'hicb, w'hile retaining absolute power 
of initiative, direction, and decision, has maintained 
17 
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for many decades an unbroken pefreo and order in the 
land and administered even handed justice brought the 
Indian mind through a widespread sj'stem of v.-estem 
education into contact with the thought and ideals of 
the West and thus led to the birth of a great and hving 
movement for the mtellectoal and moral regeneration 
of the people. His Excellency Lord Chelmsford sokL 

The groi\nng self nspect and self consciousness of 
her [India's] people are plants that we ourselves have 
watered. 

Secondly there is the fact of the existence of u 
poi\*erful unifying process, the most vital and interest 
ing result of western edocation in the country which is 
creating out of the diverse mass of race and creed a 
New India fast growing to unity of thought purpose 
and outlook responsive to new appeals of temtonal 
patnotism, and \vith nationality stimng with new energy 
and aspiration and becoming daily more purposeful and 
eager to recover Its birthnght to direct its own affairs 
and govern itself And to put it briefly we have a 
powerful and efficient burcaocrac) of Bntish officers 
responsible only to the Bntisb Parliament, governing, 
with methods known benevolent despotism a people 
that have grown fully conscious of their destiny and 
are pcacefnlly struggling for political freedom This 
is the Indian problem in a nutshell and the task of 
British statesmanship is to find a prompt peaceful and 
enduring solution of the problem. 
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ASPECTS OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM 

If it were possible to isolate the tangled group of 
social and political phenomena and subject it to a 
thor’ough investigation by reason, unalloyed by senti- 
ment< it would be infinitely easier to find a safe and 
surepath for Indian political development and advance ; 
but, as you know, pure unalloyed reason is not the 
chief motive power in human things In the affairs of 
our common secular existence we have to deal not with 
angels but with men with passions, prejudices, personal 
idiosyncrasies, innumerable cross currents of motive of 
desire, hope, fear and hate The Indian problem hag 
all such formidable complications in its texture. We 
have for instance the large and trained body of English 
officials who carry on the administration of the country 
and exercise power over the well being and happiness 
of the teeming millions of this land. They are most of 
them hardworking, efficient, and conscientious public 
servants and yet they are beset by the prejudices and 
limitations that mark them as a class apart. They are 
naturally conservative, have a rooted horror of bold 
administrative changes or constitutional experiments, 
are reluctant to part with power or associate Indians 
freely in the Government of the countrj'’ Their mam 
concern appears to be to work the machine smoothly, 
content to go through their common round from day to 
day, and they feel bored and worried and upset by the 
loud, confident and unsettling accents of New India. 
All this IS eminently human, but it also means an enor- 
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moos aggravation of the difflcclties m the path of final 
settlement 

CONFLICTING INTERESTS 

It means m actual expenence the growth of a tre* 
mendous class interest the interest of the governing 
class IS distinct from if not wholly opposed to the 
interest of the governed It is in fact the existence of 
this vast powerful and by no means silent interest that 
explains the origin and ^vlde crarency of certain 
shallow bastard and desperate political maxims which 
are flong into the face of Indian patriots on the least 
provocation, and they are familiar enough to ell 
ptudents of Indian affairs As a sample I may add, the 
following 

A BASTARD MAXIM 

(1) ” Democratic institotiona cannot tbnve in the 
environment of the East Why ? Were democratic 
mstitntions unknown to the Hindnsand Muhammadans 
in the past? Was there no Village Panchnyat? \STiat 
are the history the tradition the literature and the 
precepts of Islam ? There ore no people in the world 
who ore more democrahc even in their religion than 
the Mossalmans. 

(2) The only form of Government mtable to 
India 13 an autocracy tempered by Eogltsh [European] 
eSiaency and character All nations have bad to go 
through the experience of despotic or autocratic 
Government at one time or another m the history of the 
world. Russia was lioerated ton certain extent only 
a feu jnars ago, France and England had to struggle 
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before they conquered the Aulocrac}. Is India to 
remain under the heel of a novel form of autocracy m 
the shape of a bureaucrac) for all time to come, when 
Japan and even China ha\c set up constitutional 
Governments on the democratic lines of Great Britain 
and America ? 

(3) (u) “ The interests of the educated classes are 
opposed to those of the Indian masses ’’ and (6) the 
former ^^ould oppress the latter if the strong protecting 
hands of the British ofiicial were withdra\\n.” This 
astonishing proposition beats all reason and sense. It 
IS suggested that we u ho are the very kith and kin of 
the masses, most of us springing from the middle classes, 
are likely to oppress the people if more power is 
conferred, that the masses require protection at the 
hands of the English oIBcials between whom and the 
people there is nothing in common , that our interests 
are opposed to those of the masses, in what respect is 
never pointed out, and that, therefore, the monopoly of 
the administrative control should continue in the hands 
of non-Indian officials 

The suggestion which is so flippantly made is 
intended to secure the longest possible lease for the 
bureaucracy and to enjoy their monopoly, but it can 
neither stand the light of facts, nor the analysis of truth. 
One has only to look at the past records of the 
Congress for more than a quarter of a century and of 
the All-India Muslim League to dismiss this specious 
plea The educated people of this country have shown 
greater anxiety and solicitude for the welfare and 
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advancement of the masses than for any other question 
dnnng the last quarter of a century 

(4) Indians are unfit to govern themselves With 
this last question I propose to deal later in my speech 
These are a ferv of the baseless and silly genialities 
m which the advocates of the existing methods of 
Indian governance indnlgc freely and provocatively 
when the least meoace ansea to the monopoly of the 
bureaucratic authontj 

THE INTERNAL SITUATION 
Again if we tom to the internal situation in India wo 
meet with a set of social ethnological and cultural 
conditions uoparallcled m recorded history We have 
avast contingent inhabited by 315 millions of people 
sprung from vanots racial stocks mhentmg vani^s 
cultures and professing a vanoty of religious crettis« 
This stupendoiB haraan group tbiovvn together under 
one physical and political environrnent is still In 
various stages of inteJIectoal and moral growib All 
this means a great diversity of outlook purpose and 
endeavour Every Indian Nationalist who has given 
close and anxious thought to the problem of Nation 
building in India fully realises the magmtude of his 
task. He is not afraid of admitting franUv that 
difficulties exist lu his path. Such difficulties have no 
terrors for bun They are already vanishing before 
the forces which ore developing in the Nen Spint 
Well these are the broad aspects of the Indum 
problem and they will give you a fairly general idea 
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of the obstacles that" stand m the way of a full and 
speedy realisation of the ideals of Indian patriots. 
We have a powerfully organised body of conservative 
interest on the one hand, and a lack of complete 
organisation of the National will and intelligence on 
the other. ' 

INDIA FOR THE INDIANS 
There is, however, one fundamental fact that stands 
out clear and unmistakable which no sophistry of 
argument and no pseudo scientific theories about colour 
and race can disguise. Amid the class of warring 
interests and the noise of foolish catchwords no 
cool-headed student of Indian affairs can lose sight of 
the great obvious truism that India is the first and the 
last resort for the Indians. Be the time near or 
distant the Indian people are bound to attain to their 
full stature as a Self-Governing nation. No force in 
the world can rob them of their destiny and thwart the 
purpose of Providence. British statesmanship has not 
become bankrupt or utterly bereft of its faculty of clear 
political perception, and it is therefore bound to 
recognise that the working of the law of national 
development in India, w'hich came to birth with the 
Bntish rule itself and is daily gathering momentum 
under the pressure of the world forces of freedom and 
progress, must -sooner or later produce a change in the 
principles and methods of Indian governance. It is 
inevitable. Then why fight against it, why ignore it ? 
Why should not, rather, there be honest straight 
forward efforts to clear the way of doubts, suspicions 
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advancement of the masses than for any other qocsfion 
dnnng the last qoarter of a century 

(4) Indians are unfit to govern themselves With 
this last question I propose to deal later m my speech 
These are a few of the baseless and silly generalities 
in which the advocates of the eiosting methods of 
Indian governance indulge freely and provocatively 
when the least menace arises to the monopoly of the 
bureaucratic authority j 

THE INTERNAL SITUATION 
Again if we tom to the internal situation m India we 
meet with a set of soaal ethnological and cnUnral 
conditions unparalleled m recorded history We have 
a vast contingent inhabited by 315 millions of people 
sprung from vanous racial stoclo inhentmg vanqns 
cultures and professing a variety of religions creeds 
This stupendous hoamn group throivn together under 
one physical and political environment ig still in 
vanous stages of intellectnal and moral growth All 
this means a great diversity of outlook, purpose and 
endeavour Every Indian Nationalist who has given 
close and anxious thought to the problem of Nation 
bmldmg in India fully realises the magnitude of his 
task. He is not afraid of admitting frankly that 
difficulties exist in his path. Such difficulties have no 
terrors for him They arc already vanishing befOTo 
the forces which are developing in the New Spint 
Well these are the broad aspects of the Indian 
problem, and they will givo you a fairly general idea 
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of the obstacles that stand in the way of a fall and 
speedy realisation of the ideals of Indian patriots. 
We have a powerfully organised body of conservative 
interest on the one hand, and a lack of complete 
organisation of the National will and intelligence on 
the other. 

INDIA FOR THE INDIANS 
There is, however, one fundamental fact that stands 
out clear and unmistakable which no sophistry of 
argument and no pseudo scientific theories about colour 
and race can disguise. Amid the class of warring 
interests and the noise of foolish catchwords no 
cool-headed student of Indian affairs can lose sight of 
the great obvious truism that India is the first and the 
last resort for the Indians Be the time near or 
distant the Indian people are bound to attain to their 
full stature as a Self-Governing nation No force in 
the World can rob them of their destiny and thwart the 
purpose of Providence. British statesmanship has not 
become bankrupt or utterly bereft of its faculty of clear 
political perception, and it is therefore bound to 
recognise that the Working of the law of national 
development in India, which came to birth with the 
Bntish rule itself and is daily gathering momentum 
under the pressure of the world forces of freedom and 
progress, must -sooner or later produce a change in the 
principles and methods of Indian governance. It is 
inevitable. Then why fight against it, why ignore it ? 
Why should not, rather, there be honest straight 
forward efforts to clear the way of doubts, suspicions 
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and senseless antagonisms to that glonons consumma 
tion ? Leaving aside the hair brained twaddle of the 
tribe of scientific meddlers who love to sit id jadgraent 
on the East and ape political phUoeophy, no man with 
the least pretensions to common sense can aEect to 
maintain that the Indian humanity a stamped with 
a mthless psychology and cramped for ever within the 
prison of its alcull 

SELF GOVERNMENT THE ONLY FUTURE 
If the Indians are not the panabs of nature if they 
are not out of the pialo or operation of the laws that 
gonrera manVind elsewhere, if tbeir rojods can grow in 
knowledge and power end can think and plan and 
organise together for the coontion needs of the present 
and for the common hopes of the future the onI> 
ffltnre for them is beJf Government is the attainment 
of the poncr to apply through properly organised 
channels the comraon National will and mtelligence to 
the needs and tasks of their National existence. The 
cant of unfitnesa most die, the laws of nature and the 
doctrines of common humanity are not different in the 
East 

THE OFFICUL ATTITUDE 
It IS a great relief to think that some of the 
responsible British statesmen have definitely pro- 
nounced m recent jears that India’s ambition to attain 
Self-Government is neither a catastrophe nor a fin 
Indeed that great and sj'mpathetic Viceroy Lord 
Hardlnge nhose memory will oIwqj-b be cherished 
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with affection by the people of this country, for 
the first time recognised the legitimacy of that vital 
Indian aspiration. Neither indications have not been 
wanting of late which go to show that our National 
dream and purpose is gaining the stamp of even official 
approval. There, is, however, a ^^orld of difference 
betueen a theoretical approval of an ideal and its 
practical application. 

DEEDS NOT WORDS 

The supreme duty of the men that lead the forces 
of Indian progress is to insist that India’s Rulers 
should definitely set the ideal before them as the 
ultimate goal to be attained \Mthin a reasonable time 
and should accelerate the pace accordingl}’. All our 
difficulties now arise from the steady reluctance on. 
the part of Indian officialdom to keep this end definitely 
in view and move faster. Sympathy, divorced from a 
resolute and active progressive policy can hardly 
ameliorate the situation. Honeyed words alone cannot 
suffice. We may congratulate each other about a 
changed angle of vision and yet remaining where w^e 
are till doomsday The time for a definite decision 
and a bold move forward has arrived. The vital 
question to-day, is: Is India fit to be free and to what 
■ extent? There can be no shelving of the issue at this 
juncture. It must be settled one way or the other If 
she is not fit to-day she has got to be made fit for 
Self-Government. This I maintain is no less a duty 
and responsibility of the Government than of the: 
people themselves. 


0 
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THE TEST OF FITNESS 
Is India fit for freedom? We who are present hert 
tO-day know foil well that from the Indian standpoint 
there can be but one answer Onr critics would 
probably challenge oar conviction Onr only reply to 
them would be to go forward and put the matter to the 
proof After all, what la the test of fitnea ? If 
we tom to history %\*e find that in the past only snch 
people have been declared to have been fit for freedom 
who fought for it and attained it We are hving in 
different times. Peace has its victories and we are 
fighting and on\> fight constitolional battles This 
peacelal struggle u not and will not be wanting m 
the quality of vigour and sacrifice, and we are 
delerrained to convince the Bntub Empire that we are 
fit for the place of a partner within the Empire, and 
nothing leas ivill aatisfj India. Bnt apart from the 
nameroos other considerations that have repeatedly 
been urged in support of the dlaims of India to a 
responsible and represeatativo form of Government 
the one that has grown to be of mfinitely larger weight 
and urgency is the living and vigorous spirit of 
Patriotism and National Self Consaoosness which is 
chafing nnder irksome restramts and is seeking wider 
and legitimate outlets for Service and Self E-rpreasiOQ 
The strength and volume of this Spirit, thu pent up 
altruistic feeling and energy of jouths can be easily 
realised by those who have their finger on the pulse of 
the country Tbo most significant and hopefnl aspect 
of this spmt 13 that it has taken its rise from a new bom 
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movement in the direction of National unity which has 
brought Hindus and Mussalmans together in loving and 
brotherly service for the common cause. Bombay had 
the good fortune to see the Indian National Congress 
and. the Ml-India Muslim League met for 'the first 
time in the same city last December. These simul- 
taneous Sessions ^\ere brought about with no little 
labour, anxiety and trouble. I do not wish tc? 
go into past controversy but I venture to say that 
the Session of the All-India Muslim League at 
Bombay will go down to posterity as peculiarly 
interesting in its results The so-called opponents of ours, 
although for the time being they caused the utmost 
anxiety and individual risks, which after all do not 
count in a National Movement, have, I cannot help 
saying, rendered the greatest service to our cause. 
Their unjust attitude served only to stiffen the back of 
the community. The League rose phcenex-like stronger, 
more solidified and determined in its ideals and aspira- 
tions, with an added strength of resolution in carrying 
out Its programme. And, to-day, in your historic city 
of Lucknow the centre of Mussalman culture and 
intellect, where three years ago the All-India Muslim 
League laid down our cherished ideal of Self-Govern 
ment under the aegis of the British is witnessing the 
simultaneous sessions of the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League once more. 
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THE HINDU MUSLIM RAPPROCHEMENT 

Indeed the person who fads to read in th^ Hinda 
Mosbm rapprochement within the last two jeara the 
first great sign of the birth of a United India has little 
knowledge of the political conditions of a few jears 
ago* and has no bosineas to talk of India. 

FUTURE IDEALS OF THE LEAGUE 

I need hardly aa> that the Hindn Moslim qncstion 
had hitherto lam as a coloMal riddle athwart th& 
nomeroos unifying forces that make for the evolution of 
a common Indian Nationality The new temper that 
we witness to-day is the measure of the change that has 
happily coma over Hindu Muslim relations. WTiat this 
change really signifies can only be judged by a 
reference to the state of things that obtained only a few 
years ago when mutual detrnst and suspicion were 
rainpant and communal bigots on either side ruled 
the roost Everyone of ns can easily recall the frame 
of the Muslim mind and the feeling in which the All 
India Muslim League was founded at Dacca To 
put it frankly the All India Muslim League came into 
existence os an organisation with the mam object of 
safe-guarding Muslim interests. The MossalmaDS as a 
community had till then obstamed from all manner of 
political agitation and they were natarallj moved b> 
the loud and insistent demand for constltntional and 
adramislrativo reforms which Hindu politicians 
pressing on the Indian Government They fell ond 
rightly the need of organismg themselves for political 
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action lest the impendin.c; change'? initiated by a liberal 
Sccretar) of the Stale should suamp them altogether as 
a community. This was perhaps the only course open 
to a community proud of the traditions of its past, yet 
A^eak in numbers and lacking the strength that organ is- 
<id political actunty alone can give. The main 
principle on which the First All-India Muslim political 
organisation ^\a5 based, was the retention of Muslim 
communal, individualit} , strong and unimpaired in any 
constitutional readjustment that might be made in India 
in the course of its political evolution. The creed has 
grown and broadened with the growth of political life 
and thought in the community in its general outlook, 
and the ideal as regards the future. The Ml-India 
Muslim League stands abreast of the Indian National 
Congress and is ready to participate in any patriotic 
efforts for the advancement of the country as a ivnole. 
In fact this readiness of the educated Muslims only 
about a decade after they first entered the field of 
politics to work shoulder to shoulder w’lth the other 
Indian communities for the common goed of all is to 
my mind the strongest proof of the value and need of 
this great Muslim political organisation at present. I 
have been a staunch Congressman throughout my 
public life and have been no lover of sectarian cries, 
but it appears to me that the reproach of ‘‘ separation ” 
sometimes levelled at Mussalmans is singularly inept 
and wude of the mark when I see this great communal 
organisation rapidly growing into a powerful factor for 
the birth of a United India. A minority must above 
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everything else have a complete sense of security before 
Its broader political sense can b evoked for co«npera 
ttoa and ranted endeavour m the nat onal tasks. To 
the Mnssalmans of India that security can ooly come 
through adequate and effective safeguards as regards 
their political existence as a community Whatever ray 
individual opinion may be I am here to interpret and 
express the sense of the overwhelmiug bodj ot Muslim 
opmion of which the All Indian Muslim League is the 
political organ 

HINDU MUSLIM RLLATIONS 
It IS a matter of mfimte gratification to roe as w'ell 
as to all patnohe Mossalcnsos that the Muslim com 
mooal position in this matter has been recognised and 
met m an augrudgiog spirit by the leaders of the great 
Hmdu epraraumtj This was so amply demonstrated 
by the happy and onammoos decision that wtia arru'ed 
at by the Committees of the Indian National Congress 
and the All India Muslim League that met at Calcutta 
only lost November Oor joint Conferences in Luck 
nov vrero marked by honest efforts on either side to find 
tt lasting solution of our differences, and I rejoice to 
think that a final settlement has at last been reached 
\vhicb sets the seal on Hindn Muslim co-opcration and 
opens a new era in the history of our country A few 
irreconcilable spirits in cither company still exist here 
and there, but the atmosphere has on the whole been 
nd of the menace of sectarian thunder end the 
prospects of the future are bnght with a promise that 
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gladdens the hearts of India’s devoted sons Just as I 
hav'e no S 5 ?mpathy with a member of my community 
who even with an assured communal e'^istence would 
not extend the hand of felloA%'ship to his Hindu Brother, 
So I cannot appreciate the attitude of the Hindu 
Patriot who would insist on his pound of flesh, though 
in this struggle the entire future of the country for the 
sake of a small gam to one side or the other may be 
marred for ever. As an instance I would like to point 
the recent unfortunate controversy that was raised in 
these Provinces over the passing of the Municipal Act, 
but surely we are not wanting in political wisdom and 
sagacity. Let us remember, whether Hindus or 
Mussalmans that New India wants a wholly different 
type of public worker of more generous spirit and 
1 ampler mould, free from the egoism of sect and the 
narrowness of bigotry, one who can resist the tempta- 
^tion to crush the weak and yet would not quail before 
the aggression of the strong , who can rise above the 
petty preoccupations of the day to the higher plane of 
devotion and service which alone can give to a people 
faith, hope, freedom, and power. 

THE SCHEME OF REFORM 
With the satisfactory solution of the most formidable 
problem that stood in the path of Indian progress 
towards political co-operation and unity our constitu- 
tional battle may be said to have been half von 
already. The united Indian demand based on the 
actual needs of the country and fi:amed with due regard 
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-to time and circunutaDces most eventually prove 
-irresistible. It most also be recognised that those 
responsible for the Govemnient of India have already 
shown a disposition to treat the existing grievances of 
the people a broader spirit of under^taadiog and 
sympathy With the restoration of peace the Indian 
problem will have to be dealt with on bold and 
generous hoes and India will have to be granted 
her birthnght ns a free, responsible and equal 
member of the Bntish Empire How this change is to 
Tm effected and what are to be the lines of development 
■and methods of solution are matters that have been 
fully o-cupyiog the thought of Indian publicists for 
■the past t^o >ears and antbontative schemes of 
readjustment have already been fortnolatcd and placed 
"before the Government by the nineteen Elected 
Representatives of the Impcnal Conncil You are 
aware that a Committee 6l tbe All India Muslim League 
was formed last jear and was authorised to draw up a 
scheme of reform m consultation with tbe Committee 
of the Indian National Congress. That scheme is 
ready and will at this Sessions bo submitted to }ou for 
your consideratioQ and jodgment After you have 
adopted the scheme of reforms you should see that the 
Congress and the League lake concerted measures to 
have a Bill drafted by constitutional lawjers as an 
Amending Bill to the Government of India Act which 
embodies the present constitution of our country This 
Bill when read} should be adopted b} the Indian 
National Congicssund the All India Mc^im League 
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and a depulatjon of leading and representatne men 
from bath the bodies should be .ippaintcd to sec that 
the Rill IS aatrndiircd into the British Parlinmcnt and 
adopted For that jiurpose we slK)tilcl rai-,e ns large 
a fund ns possible (o aupplv the smew-, of war until 
our aims and objects arc fulfilled 

THE POSITION Ob' INDIA IK THE EMPIRE 
The first and the foremost question that requires to 
be put at rest is the position of India in the Empire 
This should be defined in the most unequivocal terms, 
It should be made clear b> the Government m an 
authoritative manner that Self-Government is not a 
mere distant goal that ina} be attained at some future 
indefinite line, but that Self-Government for India is 
the definite aim and object of the Government, to be 
given to the people wiihin a reasonable time. That 
should be the aim and object of the reconstruction and 
reformation of the present constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India , and immediate steps should be taken 
after the War to introduce the reforms with that end 
in view, both b) the Government and the Imperial 
partnership Reading the signs of the tunes it appears 
that the claims of the Overseas Dominions such as 
Canada, Australia and even South Africa, v/c., to 
allow' them a voice in the declaration of w'ar and the 
making of peace and the Imperial foreign policj, if 
they are to bear the responsibilities of the Empire, 
cannot w'ell be resisted, and it might follow 
that an Imperial Parliament may be constructed 
18 
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and established England^ Scotland and Ireland 
having their internal and domestic affnirs soch as the 
dominions alreadj ha\'e. Sir Joseph Ward addressing 
tlje meeting o( th^ Inaorancc Institnte at Gresham 
College, only last month said that in the future 
reconstruction of the Ertptre there could not be any 
mterfereoca wtn local aolhont^ anc thongh an 
Imperial Parliament was along way oS they might now 
work for sonw effective ImpenaJ Council and that 
before an organic parliament was possible there most 
be devolution in Bntain to make the way for a federal 
legislature The Overseas Dominions hod no right 
even to a minority voice as to whether the Nation 
should go to war or what the peace terms should bo 
He quoted Mr Asquith 5 speech at the 9th Imperial 
Cooference in which tbe Prime Minster stated An 
Imperial Parliament scheme would impair tbe 
authontj of the Bntish Parliament Since then Sir 
Joseph said there had been a great evolution of 
opinion 00 the Bnbjoct, Mr Bonar Law had declared 
as a result of the War that thb time was coming when 
the Overseas Dominioos would share m the Govern 
ment of the Empire wiih Britain. lie hoped 
that before thq War ended sooie vxodnt vo^endi would 
be established In the political reconstruction India os 
the largest part of the Empire cannot pwssibly be allowed 
to continue a Dependeocy as on adjunct to England 
Scotland or Ireland or to be ruled and governed by 
the Dominioos. Hitherto the responsibility for the 
control and the aupervision of India haa been vested m 
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Great Britain. The question naturally arises . What 
will be the position of India if an Imperial Parliament, 
with full representation of the Dominions, is constituted? 
Is India to serve new and additional masters ? Is India, 
ruled jointly by England and Scotland and Ireland, do 
be handed over to this Imperial Parliament, and to be 
thus ruled and to 'be governed by the Colonies ? Are 
we not to have a status or locus standi in the Imperial 
Parliament ? I feel sure that I am expressing the 
opinion of the entire educated people of this country 
that India will never allow herself to be relegated to such 
an intolerable position Indeed she does not want a 
change of masters nor additional masters. If an 
Imperial Parliament as indicated above i5 established, 
India’s right should be recognised, and her voice in 
that Imperial Parliament must be fully and properly 
secured and represented by her own sons in the Coancils 
of the Empire- 

MINIMUM DEMANDS 

Next, It is Well known that the reforms that are 
sought by the people of India to be introduced into the 
constitutional Government of India were fully adum- 
brated recently by the nineteen elected members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, and I do not wish to 
repeat them here, as I believe you are all familiar with 
them already. As one of the signatories I w'ould urge 
^upon you to follow them substantially so far as the 
fundamental principles are involved in those proposals. 
Those demands were formulated by responsible men 
who owe a duty to the Government and people alike as 
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their chosen representatives, not m a spirit of 
bargaining Those demands are the mmimmn m the 
stnctest sense of the word. It is said that these are 
extravagant demands it is said it is a big thing 
it IS said that we are not yet ready for them it is said 
that if these reforms are introdoced there will bo chaos 
and particularly the Anglo*Indian Press b not onlj 
most nnreasonable and dfiappointing but alarmed 
These are mere destmctivc methods. Similar fears 
were raised and argomenls advanced when the Minto 
Morlev reforms were on the L^slative anvil hot what 
IS the verdict now official and non-offioal after nearly 
seven years of actnal trial ? I give an ansner Wo have 
not b«a favoored either by oor critics or by the 
Government with a replj as to what is the alternative 
scheme, we are not taken into the confidence of tbo 
secret chambers of the Government where the 
Government of Indie itisaaid have been deliberating 
npon and preparing a despatch containing their 
proposals of reform to be sabraitted to the Secretary of 
State for India In England the representatives of the 
Colonies and the pre^ and the people and the ministers 
arc frecl) discossing the reconstruction of the coostitu 
tjon of the Empire after the Wax Nay even before 
the War is o\'Br it is suggested to set up an Imperial 
Counal whereas m India we are denied the oppor 
taauv of knowing even what the Government are 
contemplating It will bo a great misfortune if an> 
decisions are arrived at with regard to the future 
ot India by the Government and the Secretary of State 
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for India without the proposals being published and 
placed before the countr} at large for public criticism 
and opinion. I most earnestl}' urge upon the Govern- 
ment that before an}' final decision is arrived at the 
proposed reforms should be published and the people 
should be taken into their confidence. I feel that if the 
people arc bitterly disappointed at this juncture it v\ ill 
mean the greatest disaster to the future progress of this 
country. 

THE QUESTION OF THE CALIPHATE 
I should be failing in my duty towards my own 
people and the Government if I did not at this crisis 
make it clear that of the many delicate questions there 
IS none that requires a closer attention and study by 
the Government and the Minister of Great Britain than 
the question of the Caliphate The sentiments and 
feelings and the religious convictions, not only of the 
Mussalmans of India but of the Mussalmans of the 
world, are not to be lightly treated. The lo}alty 
of the Muhammadans of India to the Government 15 no 
small asset From the very commencement of the 
great crisis through which the British Empire has been 
passing the allegiance of the Mussalmans to the Crown 
and their loyalty to the Government has remained 
whole-hearted and unshaken. May I, therefore, urge 
that the Government should have regard for their 
dearest and most sacred religious feeling, and under no 
circumstances interfere with the question of the future 
of the Caliphate. It should be left entirely to the 
Mussalmans to acknowledge and accept their own 
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Calipb I do not desire to dilate oo this grave and 
delicate subject but raoch deeper currents underlie this 
exceptional exhortation of mine, which I have ventured 
to make in the interests of the Mussalmans and the 
Go'^emment of Great Bntain than U would be 
expedient at present to discuss on pubhc platform. 
But the Mussalmans maj well claim that their feelings 
and sentiments relating to their most cherished traditions 
should receive consideration m the general poliC) of the 
Empire particularly whan they coincide with the 
demands of ju tioe, homao pity and internahooal 
obligations. 

THE HOLY PLACES OF ISLAM 
As a spokesman of the Mussalmans of India, I most 
here acknowledge that the noble assorance of the 
British Government given to themthrongh H E. Lord 
Hardinge, the late Vicerov of India, as regards the 
Holy Places of Islam, was received by them not only 
with the utmost satisfaction but with profound 
gratitude. 

THE MUSLIM ATTITUDE 
I maj say a word os to the attitude of the Mossal 
mans of India towards the Government Our clear 
dutj is to be Ioj*al and respectful without stooping to 
a cringing pohc) We want no favour* aod crave for 
no partial treatment That is demoralising to the 
commorutj and mjunoas to the State. The Mussalmans 
must learn to have self respect \^Tiat «e \raDt » 
0 health) and fair impclcs to be given to our 
aspirations and ideals as a comraonity, -and it is the 
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most sacred dut}’’ of the Government to respond to that 
claim. Towards the Hindus our attitude should be of 
good mil and brotherly feelings. Co-operation in the 
cause of our Motherland should be our guiding 
principle. India’s real progress can only be achieved 
by a true understanding and harmonious relation 
between the two great sister communities. With , 
regard to our o^^ n affairs we can depend upon nobody 
but ourselves. We should infuse a greater spirit of 
solidarit}' into our society , we should remove the root 
causes and the evil effects of the process of disintegra- 
tion, we should maintain a sustained lo>aIty to, and 
co-operation w'lth, each other. We should sink 
personal differences and subordinate personal ambitions 
tothe w'ell-being of the communitj'. We must recognise 
that no useful purpose is served in petty disputes and 
in forming party combination We could not lose the 
sympathy of our well-w'ishers in India and in England 
by creating a w'rong impression that we, as a 
community, are out only for self-interest and self-gain. 
We must show' bs our words and deeds that we 
sincerely and earnestly desire a healthy National unity. 
Por the rest, the 70 millions of Mussalmans need not 
fear religious differences A few days ago I came 
across a paragraph in the Bombay Chronicle the W'elh 
known daily paper of Bombay, with its editor, Mr. 
B. G Horniman, a friend of the Mussalmans, w’ho has 
rendered great services to us. It is as follows The 
following incident reported by the AmiUa Bazar 
Patrika, may W'ell be read with profit by those W'hose 
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perverse imaginations in spile of proofs to the contrary 
always see in the difference of religions in India an 
irremovable bar against placing Indians in high offices 
of trust and responsibility Tba js bow H H the 
Niram jnst disposed of Hindn Moasalman dispute in 
his temtory Well for about a year or so there 
flprang up a quarrel between the Hindus and the 
Mnssalmans of Warrangal about the building of a 
mosque in a prominent Hindu locality In spite of 
many protests from the Hindu population the other 
party persisted m constructing one. The Hindus then 
appealed to Hia Higfanes with the result that ho was 
paused to appoint a Committee of enquiry consisting 
of two Mussalmaos and one Hindu to report ou the 
matter The report was in favour of the Hindus, and 
Hts Higbnes has been pleased to pass his orders 
accordmgly The action taken by H H the Nixam, 
It need hardly be added, ivas in accordance with the 
traditional policy adopted by the Rulers of Hyderabad 

CONCLUSION 

The Renatssaoce of India really lies in our own 
bands. Let os work aqd trust to God so that w’c may 
leave 0 richer heritage to our children than all the gold 
of the '\*orld — FREEDOM — for which no sacrifice is too 
great 
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speaking on the tesoltUton on Self-Government in the 
All-India Mttsltin League, Lucknow, in 1916, The Hon. 
Mr. Abdul Rasul said — 

It IS known that England is the most freedom loving 
■country in the world It was pointed out m another 
place how all political refugees of Europe, found, 
shelter in England. When England along with other 
powers advocated the cause of freedom, did England 
think that India was not as educated as some of the 

) 

other countries following ? Most of you know that 
England along with other povers advocated Self- 
Government for the Balkan States. The people of 
India are better educated than the people of the Balkan 
States. Are we less educated and advanced than 
,what Japan was fifty years ago when Self-Government 
was granted to the, people of Japan? We find that 
■even the Negros in Siberia have Self-Government. 
The wording' of our resolution is most moderate, and 
■reforms, that we now ask for are only steps to a further 
measure of Self-Government That is our goal I 
hope the Government Will not consider our demands 
■extravagant. It has been stated m some papers that 
after the War the Colonies would ha/e,a large share m 
the administration of India I do not know if that is 
correct or not We have beeu ruled by the English 
people, but certainly we shall object to be ruled by the 
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Crvflians who como from the Colonies which do not 
treat oar people in a way that they ought to having 
regard to the fact that that the Indians, Soath 
Africans Aastralians, etc are all subjects of the same 
Sovereign We know what our people want bettor 
than the Civilians who come from South Afnca 
Australia Ne^ Zealand and England. I do not mean 
any disparagement to the members of the Indian Civil 
Service when I sav that m 95 cases out of 100 they do 
not understand our langoages. There is a great deal 
of imsunderstanding about this qnestjoo of Home Role 
or Self Government Oor rnlera and Anglo-Indian 
editors of papers ay that oor object is to dnve the 
English out of India It is not the intention either of 
the Hindus or the Mossalmaos to drive the English out 
of India If it IS to be a settled fact that tbe Colonics 
are to have control over oor afiairs u'e must insist on 
having our share in the control of the affairs of the- 
Empire. Do not think that anjhodj can say that ours 
IS an unreasonable demand Understand that Mr 
L. Curtis who is here on tbe dais has written a book 
called The Problem of the Com ttonwaJth and that it is also 
his object that we Indians, should have a place in the 
Empire not asa Dependeocj bot as a dominant partner 
If so ne ^^elcotno the suggestion in his book but if it 
IS not 50 ue must strongly object to the Colonies 
having aa\ share in controlling the affairs of India 
The Gmemor General said the other dav in Calcutta 
that he Nvould be dishonest if he held out any hopes 
that oor progress would be rapid. I say equallj 
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determinedly and equally respectfully that, if our 
rulers do not grant us reforms, which are so reasonable^ 
)et if \'e go on appealing and appealing to the British 
people in spite ot what he. Lord Chelmsford said, our 
progress w ill be rapid. The English people have been 
very cautious, but at the same time if ive can show to 
them the justice of our cause, I have no doubt the 
British public would come forward to grant what we 
want Within a few’ years. After the Boer War the 
British statesman granted Self-Government to South 
Africa. hen w'e are shedding blood in the cause of 
the British Empire, are w'e to be debarred from having 
that measure of Self-Government w'hich, Boers, who 
were enemies of Britain, obtained withm a few* years 
of the annexation of South Africa ? (Loud and continu- 
ed applause) 



SIR RABINDRANATH TAQORH 

The foilowmg tt a running summary bf a lecture 
rtcenily deitveted by Dr Tagore at Calcutta on “ Thmgs 
betng shaped as the Master detuts 

I have grown grey as I have watched year after 
year how, at the least shower of ram Chitpore Road 
in front of our lane becomes flooded and how the 
<iisconifort of its being under water is emphasised for 
ns and the wheels of our luckless carnages by the 
tmderlying tram tracks, which on this road ore in a 
chronic state of beiog under repairs. 

I have latterly begun to tbrnk that it is p'>asib]e not 
to allow this kind of thing to go on that m fact, on^ 
getfloo ever 80 ranch better for not allowing it to go 
On — and that the contrast between Chitpore Road and 
Chownnghec is driven home to every one who goes 
about With his eyes open They both belong to and 
are part and parcel of the same aty, the same mraiici 
pality but what we are willing to snfler in the northern 
part, they are not willing to stand m the sooth We 
await onr Master’s voice they insist on being their 
own roasters. 

The right of being 600 3 own master is the greatest 
of man’s rights. So this country, in which all tench 
logs and m]tractioo 3 all roles and observances have 
been directed towards keeping this greatest of ngbts 
soppressod where paths are destroyed lest footstqjs 
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should stra), wherein the name of religion man is 
humiliated and abused, — has naturally become the 
greatest of slave factories. 

Our modern bureaucratic rulers have taken to 
gravely offering us the''5ame counsel “ You are unfit, 
50U vill make mistakes, self-government is not for 
3011.” These teachings of Manu and Parashar sound 
strangelv out of tune vhen repeated in English and 
rouse us to give the reph' which 'the spirit of European 
civilisation itself has taught us — “ To make mistakes 
IS not so serious a matter as not to be one’s owm 
master Truth can only’ be arnved at, if one is free to 
err ” 

We maj go further and remind our bureaucratic 
masters that the automobile of self-government, w'hich 
they now so proudl} drive in their own country, was 
not always there, and that the creating of the old 
parliamentary cart, w'hich first began its journey in the 
night jolting its way from the rut of one precedent to 
another, did not sound exactly like the music of a 
triumphal progress. How it used to sw^ay from inte- 
rest to interest, — of the king, of the church, of the land 
lord, of the brewer I Was there not a time w'hen its 
members could only be made to attend under threat of 
penalt} ? And talking of blunders w'hat a tale could be 
unfolded of its old relations with Ireland and America 
and its blazing indiscretions in the Dardanells and 
Mesopotamia, to say nothing of the not inconsiderable 
list W’hich might be made out for India alone. 

And w'e have finally a still more important point ta 
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'urge. Sclf-Govommeot not ool> leads to efficiency 
and ft greater sense of responsibility bot it makes for 
the uplifting of the national spint when those ^vhoso 
minds are now confined '>ithm the parochial limits of 
■commnnity of village are given he oppoctonitj of 
thmking and acting impenall) then alone can they 
Tcalise the vision of mankind in, its larger sense* 

Therefore m spite of all risks ol mnddiesor blunders 
we most have Self Government — this and this alone is 
the sovereign core of all oor national distempers 

The same helm ‘=ervea to steer to the left ss to the 
right* And we must not foiget that there is a fnnda- 
mental principle which most be grasps before man 
can become tcoe either socially or politiaill) Each 
individoal has no pacticalar law to gtnde him He 
most have a command of the oniversal law if he would 
besuccessfal The mental cowardice which compels 
05 to await the master^ voice before we can act has 
shaped the very fount of all our national aspirations 
and endeavours WTiat master ? Anj master bo he the 
elder at home the police ** daroga ” the pnest or pundit 
or anyone of the numerous evil spirits m whoso altar 
we havesacnficed all our lodividoality and indep>endeQt 
thinking 

And j’ct there was a daj in India when the Upani 
shads taught of the Eternal and Univeraal h" the 
knowledge of which is saence. It is this same science 
which has given Europe the courage to say — “ Malana 
shall be dnven off the Earth Lack of food and lack 
of knowledge shall not be allowed in the homes of men 
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Harmom shall reign m the political world betwe*in the 
commonweal and the rights of the individual.” 

To-day, all the world is praying to be relieved from 
sub-scrvience to the dictates of masters and super-men. 
Avakened b} the modern spirit, ve arc ) earning to 
join in the universal chorus of democracy. It would 
have been our eternal shame had we failed to do so, 
had ve proved our undying yearning for some master's 
voice It is of happy augury that we have caught a 
glimpse of the truth and are still able to respond to it. 

I know' that we are open to the same retort, which 
the Brahmin gave to the Sudra of old that this 
fundamental principle of British policy does not apply 
to us. But, for all that, let us not refuse to believe m 
humanity and human ]ust«ce Let us continue to 
behave as though power is not the only thing great in 
the British regime, but that the principles on 
which it is based are even greater. When the Sudra 
joined his palms in submission to the Brahmmical 
decree of inferiority, on that very day was dug the 
pit for the Brahmins’ dow’nfall. The weak can be no 
less enemies of the strong than the strong of the weak. 
We shall not do the British the dis-service of w’eakly 
assisting them to belie their own greatness 

That the people are most concerned in their own 
Government is a truth greater than the Government 
itself This IS the truth which gives strength to the British 
people This is the truth which is also our strength. 
If we fail to hold on to this truth, the Government will 
lose sight of it likewise. If we do not believe and 
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trust m the Bntish ideal of Self-Govenuneot, then the 
police moat needs tjTBunise over os and the efforts of 
the Magistrate to protect os will be unavailing then 
will the god of Prestige continue to demand its hnman 
victinis and British rule in India give the lie to histone 
Bntish ideals. 

After a hundred and fifty j*ears of Bntish rule we 
bear tO'daj that Bengal is not even to be alloived to 
sigh over the troubles of her sister province of ifadras. 
Up till now w'e had been led to bdievc that the fact 
that under the same Bntish sovereigntj the provinces 
of Bengal Panjab Madras and Bombay were all being 
welded into a uniformity of ideal and aspiration was 
one of the bnghtest jewels of the Bntish crown. We 
are told in the West that Bntam entered this w'ar and 
faced death accounting the sorrows of Belgium and 
France as her own and are w© to be told in the same 
breath m the East that Bengal most not bother her 
head about the troubles of Madras ? Is this a command 
to which we are prepared bow the bead? Do we 
not know for certain lo spite of the vehemence of its 
utterance of the load of shame which larks behind ? 

England canx, to India as representing European 
ci\iltsatioD The ideal of that civilisation is the word 
she has pledged to u& We most hold her to that 
ivord It 13 our duty not to allow her to forget it 
Unless both parties do their duty forgetfulness and fall 
will be the inevitable consequence. Science, comrade- 
ship and soU respect of the people, this o the wealth 
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Europe has acquired ' This is the consideration on 
which must be based England’s title to the Enipire. i 

The Englishman may point to his own history and 
say “ This great ideal of the government of the people 
by the people was evolved by us through many a 
struggle and at the cost of much striving and sacrifice ” 
I admit it All pioneer peoples of the world, in the 
pursuit of their several quests, have had to pass through 
much error and sorrow and strife But when they 
have gained the truth they sought, it has becorne 
available to others without their having to , tread the 
same long road of error and sacrifice. 

In America I have seen Bengal youths becoming 
experts in the manufacture of machines without their 
having had to retrace the whole history of the steam 
engine beginning from the boiling kettle. What it 
took centuries for Europe to evolve it took but little 
time for Japan to trai^splant, roots and all, to her own 
soil. So, far from being convinced of any reason for 
delay, we may on the contrary urge that it is just 
because we are deficient la the qualities which are 
necessary for self-government that practice in governing 
ourselves is all the sooner necessary What of the 
democracies which are the boast of the West ? Can we 
not rake up enough of sin and crime and every kind of 
enormity from amidst the European peoples? Had 
there been any Over Lord to say that till all these 
continue to exist Europe shall not have self-government, 
then not only would all these have remained as they 
19 
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are, but all possibility of their core would have 
departed. 

I do Dot deny that we have our weaknesses m our 
individual charactera and in onr social syatera. Still we 
^Tant self government In the great democratic festival 
of the world no one people have all their lights 
burning — jet the festival goes on If for sometime 
our light has gone out may we not ask for it to be lit 
at the wick of England's lamp without therebj raising 
a howl of indignation ? It will not detract from 
England's light but surely add to the brightness of the 
worlds illumination 



H. H. THE MAHARAJAH OF ALWAR 

At a banquet given in honour of H . H , the Maharajah 
of Btkaner at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay, the Maha- 
rajah of Alxoar in the course of a long speech said , — 

Your Highness, if at this War Conference there 
should be any question regarding the future of our 
country, it will not be necessary fot you to speak 
of our great past. Our ancient civilisation is still 
a source of admiration to the people of other lands, and 
cannot but be the cause of legitimate pnde to the sons 
and daughters who have been boin of the soil. But no 
nation can live on its past alone. We are determined 
that the superstructure shall be built to completion on 
the same religious foundation, and that the future 
of our mother country shall be as equally great, if not 
greater than what it was in the ancient days. We are 
all naturally anxious to raise India’s position in 
accordance with her ancient glory India has nothing 
to beg. But at the present time, it has not even the 
opportunity to claim or ask that our Aryavarta may at 
least be put in such a position that she may be able to 
hold her head alongside of other sister nations of the 
Empire. We are not going to embarrass the Govern- 
ment who guide the destinies of this country with such 
questions at the present moment, as it is necessary for 
us to concert all our energies towards our common aim 
6f ultimate success. We feel confident that, when the 
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moment amves we shall not be forgotten or left 
behind. Is it possible that a nation which has drawn 
the sword for protecting the liberties of 
nations soch tis ^Igimn will overlook our nghts and 
rlnirra to raisc OUT headfi on a footing of equality with 
the other Dornimons ? When the War 13 succesfnllj 
over and the Bntiah people extend to India their hand 
of comradeship eotrost ns to wield the destinies of our 
o^vm country Yonr Highness can assure them we 
shall be as ready to grasp their hand with feelings 
of warm gratitude and emotion, as we have been 
to discharge our duties in the present crisis. When 
such constitutional changes trike place, it a not pcasibl© 
to think that the destinies of our one-third India are 
likely to bo ignored We rest in confidence ht the 
present roomeot. 



i1. ti. THE AlAHARAJAH OF BIKANER 

At a h'inquci fiivcn vi honour of H. H ilic MaJiarnjah 
of Btl niL-r at iln.Taj Mi/ha! HofJ, Bofiihay, Hts Jlidtincss, 
lit ihc cor/r<:t: of hts r^pty, safd — 

Wc have cverv reason to feel confident ns to the 

• # 

future of India, and I think that, if ^^c reflect on tlie 
reads response and gratitude sshich stir the hcartb of 
millions of lo3al Indians at each new sjmpathelic step 
or generous measure taken by the British Government 
for the amelioration of the condition and status of ihc 
people or the political advancement or the moral or 
material development of our mother countrj, wc can 
feel proud of our country men And most of all we may 
be proud w-hen w'e regard the sacrifices in blood or 
treasure that has^e been cheerfully made b)' prince and 
peasant alike in this colossal struggle, when our 
countrymen have fought shoulder to shoulder wuth our 
English and Colonial brethren for God, King and 
Countr}’’, and in the cause of freedom and humanity 
without any idea of rew'ard or recompense, but glad 
firmly to grasp the hand of comradeship and friendship 
extended to them < by their brethren of Great and 
Greater Britain, for whether we come from the terri- 
tories of British India or those of the Indian States w'e 
are all Indians who are entirely united in loyalty and 
attachment to our King-Emperor, in our affection for 
our mother country and m our deep and genuine solici- 
tude for our brethren of all creeds and communities 
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throagboat India. And I know I am voicing tha feclioga 
and sentimants of Yonr Highneaes when I farther 
state that wa of the Indian States ■'’E^bo yielded to no 
one in the whole of the British Empire in steadfast 
loyalty and deep dovohoo to the Person and Throne 6f 
onr King Emperor happily find it quite consistent to 
be at one and the same tune m the best and truest 
sense of the tarm ataonch loyalists and Imperialists as 
well as tme patnots of our mother coantr^- deeply 
sympathising with all tbo^eg^tlmate aspirations of onr 
brother Indians m British India^ just as much as we 
feel sore our brethren m British India sympathise wjtb 
the legiamate aspirations of the Princes and people of 
the Indian States and our desire to see mamtaioed 
noimpeded oar dignity, pnvileges and high posihoQ 
The beginning now made m according India her proper 
place m the Empire is wise and sagacious measare that 
Will knit England and India still closer together and 
that It inll farther strengthen the ties connecting India 
with Great Britain which all well wishers of the Great 
Bntiah Empire eamc8tl> desire. I nould like to be 
permitted to say that I am not Bpeaking any idle ^vord3 
m an uresponsiblo or light hearth manner but that I 
am expresamg tny honest and firm conviction when I 
that this and many other signs are good omens, full 
ot bnght promise for the future of India ' The daughter 
State has proved that it would as of old olwajs faith 
fall) stand by England through thick and thin for tbo 
honour and glory of the might) British Empire, of 
which she considers herself an integral port After the 
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end of this terrible world-wide War, who can doubt 
that the angle of vision as regards India will be still 
further altered in favour of ever}^ reasonable and right 
political reform? Close personal comradeship on the 
battle-fields and the common bond of loyalty for the 
Sovereign and love for the Empire have further more 
led to a similar favourable change m the angle of vision 
of the Self-Governing Colonies and the other parts of 
the British Dominions which for the first time are 
beginning to realise and understand India at her true 
worth. Big changes are in the air, including the 
reconstruction and reconstitution of our Empire, and 
though at present the immediate energies of all of us 
must be devoted to winning the War, , yet when by 
God’s infinite grace the arms of His Imperial Majesty 
the King Emperor and those of our brave Allies are 
crowned with victory, an event which happily is already 
in sight, I sincerely believe that British statesmanship 
and British sense of justice and fairness will rise equal 
to the occasion, and accord to our country that place to 
which her position in the Empire and her loyal services 
to the Crown entitle her. We may, therefore, confi- 
dently assume that Great Britain and the British nation 
who have so bravely made, and are still making, such 
tremendous sacrifices to uphold the cause of justice 
and .humanity, will not forget the just claims and 
aspirations ok India to enable her to work out her 
destiny under Britain’s guiding hand and protection 



'' LORD BISHOF OF CALCUTTA 


TTie Lord Bishop a/ Calouita tn ths course of htt 
sermon ai the St PauTs Cathedral on the War Annrversafy 
day 1917 saui — 

Oar cftose remains to-day wliat it has always been 
the cause of justice, mercy and good faith, the cause of 
truth and of liberty We are still hghting to prevent 
one Power from destroying the liberties of some states 
and dismembering others, and from imposing upon the 
whole World the theory that might is nght 

Bat there are eigns that nnder the strain and » 
esperation of protected warfare we are tempted to be 
unfaithful at heart to the object for whuih ^ve are 
fighting We have all realuced that if Germany won 
to war the world wonid have to accept all the 
atroatics which the Germans have committed in it as 
parts of the recognired custom of war Yet in this last 
year both in Paclianient and in the newspapers men 
have mged that ^ve ought to commit atrocities npon 
the Germans under the name of reprisals If wo did ^ 
this we should be giving the sanction of our example 
to the commisston of atrocities in war If we do not 
uphold the customs of cmlued warfare, who bo 
left to do It ? We most bo very straight and plain with 
ourselves. If we commit, or approve of our soldiers 
committing unjust or roenalcss or dishonourable acts. 
We hav’e but little right to »a> that wo are fighting for 
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justice, mercy and good faith It is then hypocrisy for 
us to bnng our cause before God to-da)\ 

But It IS not only against the German method of 
conducting \\ar that ^\c arc fighting. We arc fighting 
against the German principle that the strongest nation 
ought to subdue and enslave \\cakcr ones. If this 
principle ^^cre accepted, there \sould be no end to wars, 
and the strongest nation might al\\a}S plead the excuse 
of Germany that it \Nns making these conquests nith the 
object of spreading its own superior civilisation. We 
stand for the right of nations to live and grow accord- 
ing to their own God-given nature, whether they be 
great or small. Here again we must keep our own 
conscience clear. We have become the paramount 
poner in India by a senes of conquests in which we 
have used Indian soldiers and had Indian allies. We 
have remained the paramount power m India because 
the Indian people needed our protection against foreign 
foes and against internal disorder. We must now look 
at our paramount position in the light of our ovn war- 
ideals The British rule in India must aim at giving 
India opportunities of self-development according to 
the natural bent of its peoples. With this in Vle^^, the 
first object of its rulers must be to tram Indians in 
self-government If ve turn away from any such 
application of our principles to this country, it is but 
hypocrisy to come before God with the plea that our 
cause IS the cause of liberty. 

But while cur cause has remained the same as we 
have professed it since the war began, recent events 
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hive given it a new meaning The adhesion, of the 
United States to our side and the revolntion m Russia 
have added a new element to the idea that we are fight 
iDg for liberty We have hitherto been fighting for the 
liberty of nations from enslavement by other nations- 
Now we realise that wo are also fighting for the 
masses of the people within each nation We are 
fighting for the democratic idea- With eyes enlighted 
and with hearts uplifted understanding oor great cause 
more clearly than m the beginning of the War let ns 
pray that wa may be more worth of our cause. 



Mr. SYED WAZIR HASAN 


At a meeting of the London Indian Association held 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminister, (1913 October 11), 
Mr. Sved Wazir Hasan, Secretary of the All-India 
Moslem League, delivered an address on “ The Hindu- 
Mahomedan Problem in India ” Dr. J N. Mehta 
presided, and there was a considerable attendance of 
members and friends", including Sir Mancherjee 
Bhownaggree, Mrs/ Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Mohammed 
All (Editor of the Delhi “ Comrade ”) Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Mr. J. M. Parikh, and Mr. H. P Lai (Secretar)^. 

Mr. Syed Wazir Hasan, who was cordially 
greeted, then addressed the meeting. The sub]ect (he 
said), with which he was to occupy their time was of 
very great significance and importance to the in- 
habitants of a country which contained, as it did, 
about one-fifth of the whole human race, and it was 
of no less importance to Great Britain, of which India, 
in the words of Lord Morley, was practically the only 
^mpire Upon the right solution of it depended the 
future of their mother land, and also to a great extent 
the future of the great Empire to which they be- 
longed Of course, India was neither wholly Moslem 
nor wholly Hindu, nor, indeed,^ was India synonymous 
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with a combmatjoQ of Hradoa aod Mossnlmans Bat 
lie meant no disrespect to other comraonitjes in India 
when he said that the Hindus and the Mnssnlmans 
formed the two mam commonitie^ of India and her 
fntore depended far more on the establishment of 
proper relations between them and the adjustment of 
those relations to the position of India tn the British 
Empire than on the relations and position of olber 
comraanities inhabiting India. It would be obvious to 
any but the wholly insane that it was possible neither 
for the Seventy nnUions of Mossulmans to exterminate 
in any manner or way the two hundred and twenty 
millions of Hindus, nor for the two hundred and 
twenty rmllioos of Hindus to get nd of the seventy 
millions of Mussulmans. The^ should not go back too 
far into the rtmote past, and rake up old nvalnes, nor 
w'ere the> likely to gel at the truth in histones most 
often read by the educated Indians of tonJay, for it 
was only too often that the honest and laborious 
chronicler^ hand i\’bs invisible tbcrein while the 
shadow of the politician loomed only too large. But 
about SIX years ago when a now educational policy 
came to be pursued in India the position of the two 
communities were not exactly the same The Miho- 
medans had practically lost their Indian Empire, but 
hks hll proud but fallen people thej disdained at tho 
time to leam anything from their new teachers. How 
ever natural this spirit of defiance and this habit of 
sulking might have been no Mussulman could look 
hock npon it except to lament tho cnminal neglect of 
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opporliinifics which were provided for Mussulmnns as- 
well as the Hindus in India bv a generation of English 
men vhocc name was blessed in all educated and cul- 
tured Indian hou'^cholds, and would continue t- be so 
blessed bv coming generations educated on (he lines 
marked out b> those illustrious and benevolent Engli'Ii 
men. He w.-^s inclined to find the causes of pre^ent- 
dav antagonism to the c\tcnt that it c\islcd in the 
difference of temper of the two communities when edu- 
cation on modern lines w-as first introduced into India. 
Wisel) enough, and quite naturally, ihi- Hindu com- 
munity began from the very first to take full advantage 
of the new education, and its present evolution was due 
to the foresight and adaptability of its leaders si\ty 
years ago Unfortunately for the Mussulmans, they 
remained for a long time in the stupor that follow’cd 
upon their decline, and the disappearance of their domi- 
nion, and it seemed very unlikely’ that they could be 
roused from that condition by any individuals or forces 
working at the time. But happily' for them, just at the 
time that the Hindus began to attend in increasing 
numbers, every day the schools and colleges established, 
by Government and missionary societies in India, there 
lived amongst the Mahomedans one w’ho, although the 
product of ancient Eastern education, and surrounded 
by the environments of a period of decline had a 
sufficiently' clear vision, and a far-sightedness that made 
him realise the importance of a change in the form and 
the content of education. He meant, of course, Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, the greatest Mussulman of the last 
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■century and one of the greatest Indians of that penod. 
No one in India had worked border or on soander lines 
for the'nolty of India than did Sir Syed Ahlned because 
It was doe to him that Indian Mussulmans took to 
English education and when once the two commonitiea 
shared the same temper as regards Western education, 
and the educational ahspanty bet^veen them vf^a 
removed rmtional onitj would be assured The 
Lralcntta University \va3 founded in 1857, and 'thirty 
years after that meroorable event India vvntnessed the 
establishment of the Indian National Coogress. 

THE EXAMPLE OP THE CONGRESS 
In this interval a new generation of men had come 
into prominence, and was beginnrag to grade the desti 
mefi of their fellow conntrymen The teachings of 
Western poets and political philosophers had now 
bQ:un to bear fruit and the first manifestations of the 
•effect of the training which India' received at the hands 
of Its rulers now became visible m an organised form m 
the Indian National Congress. The Coogress was, 
tberefoce the result of the ordinarj procca of evolution 
working during the preceding tburty years and was as 
such an embodiment of Indian political consaousnea 
These thtrt> yean were unfortunatelj not utilised by 
Indian Mussulmans in the same mariner But the cogl 
tation of Sir Sjed Ahmed for whom the downfall of 
Mnssulman and the cataclysm of the Mulln> of 1S57 
were a rude awakening resulted m the foundation of 
the Mahoraedan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh m 
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1877, and it was no mere coincidence that it took the 
MussulmaHS also exactly the same period of thirty 
years after this epoch-making event to establish their 
first political organisation. In the space of these thirty 
years intervening between the foundation of the Aligarh 
College and the establishment of the Moslem League 
in 1906 a new generation of Mussulmans had come into 
prominence, and had begun to shape the destinies of 
their co-religionists. The foundation of the League 
was, therefore, the first manifestation of the dawn of 
polit cal consciousness on the Moslem horizon in India. 
The study of the poets and philosophers of the West 
which had brought about a new political consciousness 
to the Hindus twenty years ago, brought about the 
sarne consciousness to the Mussulmans twenty years 
later. In 1886 the Mussulmans could have taken no 
useful part m Indian politics, and, in fact, he felt 
certain that with their ignorance at that time, and m 
the temper in which they then happened to be, their 
participation in Indian politics would have reacted un- 
favourably on their Hindu fellow-countrymen also. 

He who plucks an unripe fruit must expect to find it 
sour.” ' 

THE MAHOMEDANS AND THE MOVEMENT 

It might be asked that if* the Mah6medans became 
conscious of their political entity' twenty years later 
than the Hindus, why did they not join an already 
existing political organisation instead of forming, as 
they had done, a separate organisation of their own. 
His reply to this question would be two-fold. In 
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the first place* the gfcowth and evolotion of the two 
commimities, althoagh similar in character was not 
the same m point of time Those who started on 
their joarney late m the day could not hope to catch 
up those who began theirs with the da.svn But it 
was pc®ible for Mnsanlmans to leam a great deal 
from the lessons which experience has taught to the 
Hindus and either by discovering short-cuts or 
making forced marches to catch up their fellow 
wayfarers on the road of progress. And here ho 
\sotild make an appeal to his Hindu fellow-hoontry 
men to lend every assistance they could to the 
Moslem laggards for if they were to work together 
with the Hindus the two must march shonlder to 
shoulder Even in politics magnanimity was often the 
best policy and m thus appealing to Hiodn fellow 
countrymen to be magaammous be was not appealing 
only to their magaammit> but also to their political 
sagaaty The continuance of educatiooal disparity 
between Hindus and Mussulmans wt)uld retard the 
growth of a coraraon nationality as the existence of 
such a dispanty retarded common action m the past 
Political unity coaid only be established between 
those who were equally well educated and if Moslem 
co-operation appeared at all necessary it was the duty 
of his fellow countrymen to assist m removing the 
existing dispanty and any help oSered to the Mossul 
mans m edncation was one more stone put on top of 
the others in the construction of the national edifice. 
Considering that so many things and institutions winch 
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were common lo*da} in India were the results of 
study of English people and their institution'^, and 
cf p consc'ous or unconscious imitation of them, it 
\\a‘^ not to be nondered as if in ga/ing into the future 
of our country the) were liable to think a little too 
often that it would be similar to that of the country 
wnich brought to them their newlv-found political 
consenusness Rut it was only too true that India 
was in a iumdred and one things unlike, England, 
and the) would once more be quarrelling with the law’s 
of Xaturc if the\ anticipated a political future for 
India cxactlv the same as the present condition of 
England. The history of India for man), many 
centuries, and the temperament of our people in the 
East had to be taken into account, and it appear- 
ed to him that the) would be failing in their 
dut) as nation-builders if in deciding upon the 
method of attaining salvation, the> attached the same 
value and significance to differences of religion in India 
as w’as done in England In the East religion was 
something more than a matter of ritual, something 
more than a set of spiritual conceptions It often pro- 
vided a social polity, and gave a distinct colour and 
shape to culture When he scanned the skies he saw 
the vision of the future to be one of a united India, but 
the union appeared to be one not of individuals but of 
communities— a political entity on federal lines as 
unique in constitution as their circumstances— a federa- 
tion of faiths no less strong than a federation of States 
in America or of kingdoms in Germany— a union of 
20 
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people ‘ not like to like bat Iik* m difference scU 
reverent each and reverencing each The main thini, 
to Consider 'vas not vrhether two people enter the same 
honso from t^o different doors or from one door but 
whether thej entered the aame hooso or not and 
whether they came to it animated with the same desires 
and cherishing the same ideals. If he might be per 
imtted to saj so too ranch tuM bad been spent in dis 
cnsfnng tl^e question of different doors and it had been 
forgotten that they had to live in the same house, and 
that if they wished to live together it w-as belter to 
Irve in concord and barroony than m conflict and 
hostility 

THE GROWTH OF GOOD FEELING 
Often and often enough the ^litica] organisations 
o! the t^o coramonities bad worked on the same lines 
in recent j'ears and the representatives of the tv.'o 
corarannities in the various legislative bodies of India 
had foi^ht shonlder to ahonlder against despotic 
measures and poliaes. The roost recent manifestation 
of the desire to work tc^ether had been the senes of 
meetings which had been held in Allahabad Calcutta 
Madras, and Bombay The last of which bad taken 
place at Cawnpore, and an account of this had come 
to hand bj the mail They would find that Mr 
Moxar ul Haqoc the dittingmsbed * champion of 
Indian unity hod mode a remarkable speech. In this 
meeting he might add more than two thousand 
Mussulmans participated It would not do to mistake 
these signs for an ebullition of Moslem temper which 
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would subside as quickly as it had arisen. These were 
symptoms of the erfect that education on simihar lines 
had produced on two communities living side by side 
and recognising a common destiny above the existence 
of separate entities and the dm of communal claims 
The new ideals which were being cherished by the 
present generation of the Mussulmans could not but 
open new vistas before their vision. They saw— and 
saw with a steady gaze — that the progress of their 
common mbther-land must depend on a hearty co-opera 
tion among all her sons. Side by side with the 
recognition of their peculiar conditions the Mussul- 
mans, too, had begun to form conceptions of broader 
obligations and wider responsibilities to their country 
as a whole, and while not quarrelling with the 
existence of separate communities as separate political 
entities, it was possible to progress towards the forma- 
tion of a nation in India evolved out of a gradual 
process of eliminating and minimising the points of 
difference and developing and increasing the points of 
concord between the two great communities. Even if 
he differed from some of his fellow-countrymen m his 
solution of the problem of nationhood, he was not anv 
the less sincere and ardent in his desire to achieve the 
goal which they all had m view.' The glaring monotony 
of Indian public life was the result of forcing the 
awakening inind of the people into a cast-iron mould 
that might break, but would not bend. It tvas 
shallow philosophy that sought to find unity of effort 
through a uniformity of opinion It was idle to expect ' 
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public roen to respond to fresh inspiration, and to 
initiate fresh forms of public endeavour so long os 
freedom of thought was auppressed by those who 
controlled the onh effiaent instroraent that democracy 
had evolved for the organisation of pnblic will and 
intelligence 

THE MOSLEM LEAGUE AND ITS OBJECTS 
He would now place before them certain recent 
developments m the organisation of which he was the 
chief ctecutive officer — the All Indian Moslem League. 
It w*a8 felt that there most be a political ideal frr a 
political organisation In ApnJ 1912 there issued a 
circular letter from the office of the All India Moslem 
League to all us members and other leadmg Mcssal 
maos mvitmg their opinion on the snbject It was a 
matter of extreme satisfaction that the news of a large 
majority pointed to one and only one cud, and it was 
that Moslems must place on tbeir programme cs their 
ideal a system of self government suitable to India 
under the fcgis of the British Crown This ideal was 
placed before a meeting of the council of the All 
India Moslem League held on December 31, 3912, 
under the presidentship of his Highness the Aga 
Khan and eventoallj the League gave its confirma 
tioD. That ideal runs m the following resolution ■ — 
The objects of the League shall be inter alia 
ottainrocnt under the regts of the Bnlish Crown of a 
5>5tcm of self government suitable to India through 
constitutional means b> bnnging about amongst 
others a stead) reform of the existing Bjiflcm of 
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administration, by promoting national unity, 'by 
fostering a public spirit among the people of India, 
and by co-operabon \vith other communities for the 
said purposes.” 

This clause indicated not only the ideal towards 
which a steady march was being made, but it also 
attempted, to a limited extent, of course, to point out 
the steps by which they might approach nearer to the 
goal in view Let them now analyse the clause — “ By 
a steady reform of the existing system of administrci- 
tion ” This indicated that although no revolutionary 
reforms were contemplated, nevertheless, the Mtissul- 
man mind was not unconscious of the defects in the 
administration of the country at present. It was obvious 
that the machinery with the help of which India is 
governed was more or less a century old It was pre- 
posterous to contend that the India of to-day could be v 
well governed with the help of the same machinery 

THE IDEAL OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 
The second portion of the clause stood thus — “ By 
promoting national unity.” Howsoever they might wish 
for a speedy fotmation ot an Indian nationality, it must 
evolve out of the circumstances which arose under 
political activities in different directions It could not 
be “ let there be a nation, and there is a nation.” The 
Indian nationality must be founded upon the bed-rock 
of a unity of ideals The methods of working for the 
attainment of those ideals might differ. He maintained, 
therefore, that the ideal of self-government which the 
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All India Moslem Leagua had placed on Its-programroe 
was an important step towards the formation of that 
great nationality foe the building of which all Indians 
were aspirmg The las: portion of the danse ran as 
follows — ' By cooperating with other communities 
for the said purposes,’ Their Hmdn brethren had 
been invited tq meet the Mossulmaiis m conference in 
which they could discuss lha preliminan® to concerted 
action and if he was spared the strength to taJ.c up 
this pleasant task^ the conference should be convened 
He would now quote a short passage from a message 
which his fnend Mr Maboro^ All and himself, left 
behind for his fellow-countrymen when leaving the 
shores of India — 

** But the object of our journey is by no means sec 
lanan or exclusively communal We firmly believe 
** that the progress and well being of the Mussulmans 
are bound up with the progress and well being of the 
countr> in which they live. The present carries in 
its womb the hopes and fears common to every com 
raunity in India and wo shall be foiling m our duties 
not ool> as Indians, but as Mussulmans also, ff Me do 
not strive during our sojourn in England to convert 
our fears mto hopes and to materialise the hopes 
which we share ^v^tb all our tellou-counlrymen. 

He hoped the) would accept this as a true index of 
the Moslem heart, and he appealed to his felloa 
countr)*inen for patience toleration and good will 
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THE CRITICS OF THE HEW MOSLEM 

He could not conclude without passing reference to 
chimerical dangers pointed out and needless warnings 
indulged in by a certain section of the Anglo-Indian 
press, \\hich had found an echo in the correspondence 
columns of an important English journal, but it was 
not only to these people that he addressed himself 
^^hen he said that the unity of Hindus and Mussulmans 
was not to be a unity in opposition to the British 
Government. Often and often m the history of political 
organisations a unity in opposition had proved to be 
both ephemeral and weak. It was true that they 
w ished to unite in attacking from tw’o dififerent sides 
the citadel of bureaucratic, and, in fact, despotic 
rule, and all the abuses w'hich it inevitably 
brought in its train, but he was astonished to find that 
the unity betw^een Hindus and Mahomedans which 
every British administrator in India had so long 
preached was giving rise in the official mind to 
considerable embarrassment and uneasiness, now that it 
was at last going to be practised. He w'ould not insult 
these illustrious administrators by accusing them 
of hypocnsy, but they must realise that the education 
which Indians had received, made them some- 
w'hat critical, and unless they dissociated themselves 
from all ideas of being hostile to Hindu and Mussulman 
unit}, Indians w'ould not be equally disposed to 
give them credit for perfect sincerity. They were not 
So foolish as to believe that self-government could be 
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achieved jn a daj It would onl> follow the growth and 
development of a common nationalitj If the} were to 
believe the jonmala to which ho had referred* the 
Mahoraedans seemed to be verj much like the child in 
the mnsery rhyme — When he is good* he is vef} 
ver} good but when he ta bad he is homd Was it 
sane to imagine for a moment that Indian Mussolmana 
meant to exterminate the Bntish and oust the British 
Government from India simply because* following 
slowly in the wake of the Government of India they 
bod now come to cherish the ideal of self government 
to which foch a clear reference was made in- the now 
memorable despatch of that Govemmeat August 25 
1911 ? Was It natoral to expect that m spite ot } ears ot 
Western education which had guided other communities 
of India on the path o! progress Indian Mussulmans 
would be content to live like the women of ancient 
Rcme in a state of porpetoal tutelage? Was it wise 
was It even in the interests of the continuance of the 
Bntish connexion ^^th India to distort for the ultimate 
rulers of India the legitimate hopes end uspirutions of 
educated Mussulmans into a moment of anarchical 
character? If it was believed that a wise Providence 
could not neglect the growth and progress of a fifth of 
the whole human race thej must believe that Bntish 
rule in India to-day was provufential The sheet anchor 
of the Oncntol mind was a faith in Providence. Let 
them all hold fast to that faith* but let them not forget 
those beautiful lines which ma} be addreased to unit} 
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" Thou wilt come, join men, knit nation unto nation. 

But not for us who watch to day and burn 
Thou w’llt come, but after what long years of trial. 
Weary, watching, patient longing, dull denial.” 



LALA lajpat rai 


A reniark,tbta ariieJi by lAtJa LfCjixxt Rai ha* bten 
intbii*htd in a Boston (OS 4) tx^tpaper Thifotlovoing 

IS the estrad — 

I have often been asked how India feels abont the 
■^•ar and what is her position India s mtereflt is 
neither purely altriustic nor absolutely dsintereated 
She IS interested m the results of the war as she 
hopes for a radical readjizstmeot of bor political 
relations with England or for the matter of that, with 
the whole world She aspires to a position worthy of 
her past Her people desire to be in their own counUy 
what other people are in theirs asit is odI> then that 
she can make her proper contnbubon to the world 
ethioi and the world culture. 

READJUSTMENT AND REVALUATION 
Then, again this w-ar must result not only in the 
revalmtion of political standarda but also in a revision 
of ethical and moral ideals India has a valuable 
coniTibution to make towards this revaluation This 
rcadjastment and re\*alaation most spring from a spirit 
of co-operation and goodwill not only between \ho 
different nations of the world, but ali) between the 
different religions of the world That Is onl> possible 
if India IS treated justly and gcncatiofliy and gi>*cn her 
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leg’itimate place in the comity of nations, and if her 
political disqualifications and disabilities are removed. 

THE POLITICAL VWAKENING 

At present the world sees India with other than 
Indian eyes, and general!) with the c)cs of prejudice — 
thee}es of Empire builders and Empire rulers. She 
suffers a great deal from misrepresentation and 
misapprehension 

However, we need not unearth the past , what we are 
just now concerned with is the present. There can be 
no denying the fact that ever since the Russo-Japanese 
^^ar India has been astir, A keen desire for political 
liberties has been shown by all classes of her people. 
The general awakening of India has attracted world- 
wide notice ,A national party has come into existence 
who do not accept the present political arrangement 
as satisfactory or honourable. Some of them desire 
complete independence, others would be contented to 
remain within the British Empire on the same footing 
as Canada or A istralia or South Africa They have 
proved their fitness b) every test recognised under the 
sun ' 

INDIANS AS FIGHTERS 

It IS now an established fact that even as fighters 
Indians are inferior to none. Many a position lost by 
the purely white troops in this war has been regained 
by the Indians Their valour, their j^esourcefulness^ 
their stamina, their indifference to death, 'their skill, 
have all been put to test. The unanimous opinion 
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of all competent obseners is m their favour The 
Bntiflh press and the French press and even the 
German press are fall of praises for them- Yet the> 
are fighting m strange environments, in a climate 
of which they have had no expenenca before, among 
people (both friends and foes) Whose language they do 
not kno^v 

' THE GRIEVANCE OF THE ARMS ACT 
The fighting capaaty of India is simpl> mexhaostible- 
India can throw into the war milhoos of fighting men 
if they are properly armed At present a General Arms 
Act prohibits the use of arms by Indians in general 
except under a license from the raagtftrate which 
IS granted verj spanngly and for very strong reasons 
Even the coostuuliooal party among the Indian 
Nationalists feels the hurmliation of being a disarmed 
nation and 'trongly objects to a continuance of this 
policy It demand the repeal of this act or such 
modification of its provisions as inll enable the balk of 
men of property and education to carrj arms When 
the war ends this demand is sure to gain in volume and 
intensit) and it imU be impossible for the authorities to 
resist without creating a serious disaflcction in the 
country 

THE INDIAN INTELLECTUAL 
As for intellectual equipment their ntclicctual ^ 
capacity has never been denied- But education is 
neither compulsory nor free. The populations of 
300 000 000 in on area eff over a million square miles 
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has only five universities to satisfy their craving for 
intellectual food.- In the matter of scientific, technical, 
and vocational education, India is decades behind 
Europe and America. There is hardly a high-class 
technological institute in -the whole country To get 
up-to-date education Indians have to go to Europe 
or seek the hospitality of American universities. 

It IS obvious that this can be done by few only, and 
sometimes the best of the Indian students cannot get 
propef education to enable them to show the best in 
them Yet the few that have gone to Europe or have 
come to America have held their own against local 
students. In the British universities, Indians have 
on many occasions beaten Britishers on their own 
ground , occupied the highest positions in all depart- 
ments of knowledge, mathematics, classics, history, 
political economy, science, medicine, surgery, law, and 
philosophy. In India itself the opportunities for 
original and research' work are almost ml. Post- 
graduate work IS very little provided for. Yet m less 
than fifty years the country has produced a Tagore 
and a Bose — one on the literary side and the other on 
the scientific. 

AS LAWYERS AND STATESMEN 
As for capacity for legal and political work, it is 
admitted by the British administrators that the \\orId 
knows no more keen and acute lawyers and clever 
debaters than the Indians. With the Indian Press Act 
laying down limitations on the liberty of the press and 
with “ sedition ” laws alwa^'S hanging over their heads 
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like the sword of Damocles the Indian politicians haTC 
held their ov, n There is no lacJc of statesmanship and 
public spirit in India if Ihero wore only fields for 
Its display 

There is another part of national life m winch India 
lags decades behind the other big conntncs of the w orld 
namely on the industrial side. For sometime it was 
said that Indians w'ere lacking m enterprise and in 
commercial genins. The difficulty is that India is not 
free to determine and follow its fiscal policy That 
policy IS laid down for it from London and the interests 
of Great Bntain loom very large* Even if the 
Government of India, as at present constituted were to 
determine a policy in the interests of India, pnmanij 
they \votiId not be allowed to do so if it is in any way 
militated against the commercial interests of G^eat 
Bntain 

M'HAT SELF GOVERNMENT \MLL DO 

With Self Govenament the industrial regeneration of 
India will come as a matter of course It will removT} 
the present embargo on Indian immigration to other 
counlnes outside of Asm* Self governed India will 
loom largo in world politics, not as &ggres3or or 
exploiter but os a cootnbutor to the general bappmess 
of mankind and to the moral nnd ethical uplift of the 
race. Hindus are the most tolerant people on edrth 
With self go\*emmont gamed India will be a great 
moral force. It will odd to the glorj of Great Bntain 
if she gets it without bloodshed She has dcsor\'cd it 
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by her conduct in the past. She is earning it novr 
on the battlefields of Europe. She can be a never- 
ending source of strength to the British Empire, if 
dealt With justly and IiberaJl}*. 

WHAT INDIA WANTS 
The “ Christian Science Monitor ” contains the 
following report of an interview which its representa- 
tive at San Francisco has had ith Lala Lajpat Rai 
The ■well-known Indian Nationalist leader, who has- 
recently arrived in the United States from Japan, said 
that while a majority of the educated and half-educated 
Indians, as well as the lower classes, were in favour of 
Indian self-government, and while there had been out- 
breaks and acts of sedition, there was no possibility of 
an upraising of the people against the British Govern- 
ment. 

In regard to the concessions that the British 
Government is likely to make at the close of the war 
in favour of Indian autonom)’’, he observed that the 
talk of a more liberal Indian policy among British 
publicists, and even by the Tory Press, led by the 
London “ Times,” at the beginnmg of the w^ar, had 
recently ceksed or changed its tone, indicating, in his 
opinion, that the prospects of substantial concessions 
in self-government w^ere not now so bnght as they 
seemed to be at the beginning of the war. 

Indian politicians might be divided into three 
classes. First, there were the extreme Nationalists,, 
second, the moderate Nationalists, and third, those 
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■who ■were frankly m favour of the rule of t^e 
British Government The Extremists based their 
propaganda on fundamental grounds They did not 
believe that the Bntish wonld ever volnntarily grant 
them freedom. They wore therefore, oppo^ to 
making petitions and sending memorials Some of them 
■wanted absolute “ swaraj and some of them qualified 
‘s^Tiraj on Colonial lines bnt everyone of them 
believed that neither was possible except by active 
rc\olt or snccwssful passive resistance. They felt that 
they were not now m a position to ofganise but that, 
m the meantime, it was their dnty to do os much os 
they could to eraborras the Government by following 
the tactics of guerrilla warfare and by coodnctmg a 
terronst campaign They said tk at they must keep tiio 
flag flying no matter how heavy their losses In their 
opinion it was the only way to carry on their pro- 
paganda and make it cBecUve for imprcssmg the country 
and gaming fresh recruits to their cause. 

The Moderates on the other hand those of the 
Indian National Congreffi who wanted to conduct 
their agitation on constitutional lines within the llrmts 
of law were not in favour of embarrassing the British 
Government The> were opposed to all agitation 
leaving e\ erj’thmg to the good smse of the Government 
Man> of them believed that alter the ^var the Govern 
meot wonld make large political concessions and that 
the country would make a material advance on the road 
to self government on Colonial lines Many of the 
members of this bod) however could scarce!) be 
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distinguished from those of the third class, vho were 
out-and-out loyalists. 

The programme of the Moderate party, that is, the 
demands tiiat thc\ ucrc likely to make on the British 
Government at the close of the var, had not been com- 
pletely formulated, but the substance of the demands 
might be classified as follows Repeal and modification 
of the ‘\rms Act, making it po'^siblc, at least for men of 
education and property, to keep arms without license , 
some provision for the military training of Indian 
youths, army commissions to Indians, improvements 
in the position and prospects of the Indian soldier , a 
change m the constitution of the Imperial Executive 
Council so as to admit of more than one Indian being 
appointed to it , changes in the legislative councils, a 
non-ofhcial, elected majority in the Vicero} ’s Council ; 
direct election, removal or restrictions in the choice of 
candidates, freedom of debate, freedom from the 
embargo of the Secretary of the State for India in fiscal 
legislation. Similar changes in the provincial councils 
w'lth provincial fiscal autonomy and greater freedom m 
provincial legislation , executive councils for the pro- 
vinces that were w'lthout them , a provision that each 
council should have at least tivo Indian members, and 
that the latter should be elected. Compulsory primary 
education, with ample provision for technical, commer- 
cial and scientific , education , complete separation of 
judicial from executive functions with high courts m 
place of chief courts in each of the provinces, and 
an 'extension of jury trials, governors in place of 
21 
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lieotonaDt governors and diief commi sionera in all 
the proviacea exclosive or at least larger emplojmenl 
of Indian agency in the public services inauguration of 
industries under Government patronage with a protec 
tive tanff and ample provision for technical and indus- 
trial education m the country The holding of 
simultaneous competitive examinations in lodafor oU 
branches of the Indian services for which emminations 
are held in England the repeal of the Indian Press 
Act and other coercive and repreffiive laws put on the 
statute book vnlhin the last ten jears better treatment 
m the Colooies with freedom of travel and eraigraboo 
or freedom to bar the Colonials from holding any 
position in India freedom of education local self 
government, freed of official control from village unions 
upwards. 

HOME RULE FOR INDIA 
The "Christian Commonwealth for Jnlj 39 1914 
contains a lengthy lnte^v^ew ^vlth Lala Lajpet Rai 
It » observed at the outset that since the rejection of 
the India Council Bill bj the House of Lords the 
question of British rule in India has ceased almost as 
Buddenl> as it began to interest the British people 
But at the best of times lutcreBt m India is cocibned to 
a small section of the people 
Sometimes, bat very raiely we have a dim appreheorioo 
of the fact that the blesaingt of British rule are not 
altogelber appcocwted by the Indian people. We bear 
of a Nationalist morement. Travelltrs tell mtber 
dUlurbiog stories of the onrest tlmt prevails. A few 
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Anglo-Indians who have spent years among that people 
warn us in grave tones that this unrest will one day come 
to a head But on the whole, the British public and the 
British Parliament never think about India m any sense 
as a country with a soul of its own, which sees visions and 
dreams. And we are shocked and startled by the sugges- 
tion that in her dreams India sees herself as a self- 
governing country 

Yet to this conclusion events in India are certainly 
tending The rejection of the India Council Bill is 
another step on the road that leads to the formula- 
tion of a claim fof Home Rule. 

THE REJECTION 
OF THE INDIA COUNCIL BILL 
We regret the rejection of the Bill, not because we 
regarded that measure as a considerable step m the 
direction of associating educated Indian opinion with 
the Government of India, but because the refusal of 
even that small concession of representation in the 
Bill will make the progress' of our constitutional 
agitation very difficult. 

It gives the extreme section a handle against us The 
constitutional movement in India is viewed with suspicion 
on both sides by the younger generation of the Indian 
Nationalists as well as by the Government This result 
will make it harder for us to confine the Nationalist 
movement within constitutional limits We are strongly 
opposed to violent methods of propaganda. But we shall 
find ourselves powerless to steVn the tide flowing in that 
direction if we are to have our proposals rejected in this 
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wav It can only fcraent onreit and lead to conaplracy 
and violence if the mass of the people of India become 
convinced that oor constitotiooal propeganda la shown to 
be powerless to secnre the rrfonns we have set oat io«win 
WTiile leaving the- next step to be decided by the 
Congress at its meeting in December next, Lala 
Lajpat Rai is personally m favour of abolishing the 
ScCTCtary of State’s Council altogether as serving no 
useful purpose 

It re a dtadel of bareaocracy It staods ra the way of 
the government of India being rocoostitoted oo proper 
lines and of Indian claJma being considered It can only 
be jostiAed In its continued existence by making it an organ 
for the expression of Indian opinion If it is not to be 
that It le worthless. Either U tboold be abolished or 
Indian opinion sboald have adequate and effective 
representation upon It, And wo hoped that might bo 
achieved by allowing some form oT election, at least as far 
as the Indian members are concerned 

THE DIFFICULTY 
OF THE INDIAN REFORMER 
The difficulty of the sitnation is this. The present 
constitution of the Legelative Councils leaves much to 
be desiicd in spite of the" reforms. The value of tho 
municipal boards as popular assemblies is largely dis 
counted by the preponderance of official members nnd 
Government nominees. Any sort of vigorous outside 
propiganda is hindered by the Press Act nnd the Public 
MeetlngsAct 

\\ o are muxilcd We cannot bring any strong prefiare 
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to bear upon the Government. It proves the ineffectiveness 
of ordinary political pi;opaganda, and drives all agitation 
underground Educated people can only take part in 
public life by speaking and writing, and our activities m 
this way are restricted to a degree that the English people 
cannot realise The only other channel of service open to 
us IS social service, and that is limited by the fact that there 
is little we can accomplish by means of reform from 
within 

THE DEKIAND FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Self-government for India on the same lines as it has 
been granted to other parts of the British Empire i"? one of 
the ideals of the National Congress. Anglo Indians say 
that it IS impracticable. The extremists among the Indian 
Nationalists say that it is impossible . they do not believe 
that the British rulers of India will ever consent to it. 
The direction their propaganda takes is therefore obvious. 
They do not believe in the ideal of self-government within 
the Empire They want absolute autonomy and indepen- 
dence The moderate section among the Indian 
Nationalists are prepared to accept the continuation of 
Bntish rule They desire self government within the 
Empire We have already some sort of municipal 
franchise It is limited, as I have shown But it can be 
extended to the Councils and gradually developed. This 
IS our answer to those who say that it is impracticable, 
We have no answer to those who say that it is impossible, 
and who point to the refusal of our very moderate claims 
for representation by the British rulers as evidence tha 
constitutional methods of agitation are futile 
It is admitted that the mass of uneducated Indian 
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opiniod a not vocal, end that Ibo ool^ vocal section of 
the people ts the educated class. Bat it is that class 
that leads the otheis It is drawn from all classes, and 
represents all grades. From them the unrest spreads 
to the maSses as definite Ideals and claims are more 
and more clearly and firmly formulated And Lola 
Lsjpat Rai’B last word to the interviewer is that unless 
something substantial is done quickly to associate the 
Indian people more closely with the government of 
their own ^aira ‘ the ffltnation already snfBaentlj 
senous, ts likel> to become more grave. 
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111 iha com se ofhis Presidential address at The Bihar 
Special Provincial Congiess held at Patna, on August 26, 
1917, Ml . Hasan Imam, spoke as follows — 

Gentlemen . — I have always been of opinion that the 
education imparted to us in this'country is calculated to 
impress upon us too much of our duties to the State 
but very little of our rights. Perpetual insistence on 
our duties to the State and its visible embodiment —the 
officials — is the one keynote of a foreign educational 
policy, and one sees it at' the very first glance For 
'example in a book recently brought out by a member 
of the Indian Educational Service in this province — 
called Select Passages on Dufy to the State for the purpose 
of' ‘ reading, analysis and translation m schools and 
colleges ’ the learned compiler declares in the preface 
to it that the extracts* collected ‘ have been chosen with 
a view to emphasising the duty we owe to the state and 
to one another,’ Now I have nothing to say against 
and in fact much in favour of te.iching our boys the 
duties they owe to one another^ but I venture to think 
that infusing young minds with the 'notion that they 
but owe duties to' the State, without teaching them in 
the sahie breath that the State also owes, in a corres- 
ponding measure, duties’ to its subjects is not to fit our 
young men to become self-respecting and useful citi- 
zens of the EVnpire.Tt is hardly fair to ohr young men 
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to ransack classical writers on politics from Plato and 
Aristotle to Mill and Spencer— os the compiler of the 
book m question has done — with a view to stuff their 
brains with passages on their duties to the State, with 
out simnltaneooaly enjoining on them the one great 
lesson our people stand badly in need of learning, that 
the State is for the benefit of the people and not the 
people for the benefit of the State, whether m India or In 
any other conn try Viewed in this light it is not so much 
the people who owe daties to the State as the latter to 
the former But nnfortimately this ver> necessary 
teaching IS not imparted toonrjooog men either in 
schools or colleges or even when thc> have entered the 
world. The political atmospbere m this country m 
which'* we hve and move and have oar being is so 
redolent of Dot) to the State and laden with official 
vapour to such an extent that oven meetings expressly 
called to record our lo) ally to oar Sovereign are not 
supposed to bo able to do so unless presided over by a 
high executive offlaaL It is therefore that in the ab* 
sencQ of any insistence on the State d duties to the 
people. It devolves upon os to carry on as vigoroas, 
active and earnest a constitutional agitation os wc cpn 
with a view to teach the pmople the great lesson that 
tho State exists for them and not they for the State It 
was this lesson which our revered and patriarchal 
leader Dadabai Naoroji who has just gone to his rest 
emphasised from the presidential chair of tho Indmn 
National Congress when he presided over it for the 
third and last time, at ColcutU, m 1906 His 
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memorable words— so full of deep significance and ear- 
nest patriotism — may well be recalled by us'at this 
time and laid to heart. Our great leader , exhorted us 
in words of burning eloq uence as follows . — 

‘ Agitate, agitate over the whole length and breadth 
of India in every nook and corner. All India must 
learn the lesson of sacrifice of money and of earnest 
personal work. By doing that I am sure the British 
conscience will triumph and the British people 
will support the present statesmen m their work of 
giving India responsible self-gov»'rnment in the shortest 
possible period We must have a great agitation in 
England as well as here Agitate , agitate means 
inform. Inform, inform the Indian people what their 
rights are ahd why and how they should obtain them 
and inform the British people of the rights of the 
Indian people and why they should grant them. The 
organization, which I suggest,, and w'hich I may call a 
band of political missionaries in all the provinces will 
serve many purposes at once — to inform the people - of 
their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to claim 
those rights by petitions and when the rights are ob- 
tained, to exercise and enjoy them.” ■ 

In meeting to-day we are to some extent carrying out 
the mandate of our revered leader, who has been 
rightly designated the father of constitutional agilation 
in this country'. The two points which the Provincial 
Congress Committee have thus kept in -view in conven- 
ing this session of the Congress are firstly, the 
declaration of Richard Cobden that 5 repetition is the 
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essence of agitatioo and secondly the leson embodied 
m Herbert Speocert famoos dictam that alien truths 
can be forced on minds relttttant to receive them only 
by means of repeated iterations. 

PERSISTENT AGITATION AND THE 
BUREAUCRACY 

These two dicta the first of the most persistent and 
the most snccessfol of Bnmh constitntioiial agitators 
and the second of one of the greatest political thinkers 
of the 19th century, sbonld consulate the\vatch words 
of oor public activities. I have not had the same ad 
vantage which some others m this province have had 
of coming in contact with tbe members of the great 
boreaacrBcy who have been tbe arbiters of our desti 
Dies for now over a centory and a half ever since that 
memorable date, 12th of August 1765 on which the 
gram of the Dewany of Bengali and Bcbar was made 
by the Emperor Shah Alam to the East India 
Company But in this official ndden coontrj where, 
as I have alread> pointed out even demonstraUons of 
loyalty are organ ired and presided over by officials 
no one can live wuthont feeling sooner or later the 
impact of the Indian bureancracy Now as I fully 
believe that there IS a soul of goodness in things evil 
I shall be the last person to deny the virtues df the 
bureaocrats who ha\"e wielded and still wield the 
destinies of oor country Tbeso virtues are being so 
constantly dmnod into our oars by themselves that It is 
not likely that we can fc^t them. The latest glorifler 
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of bureaucratic self-complacency, a member of the 
’Indian Civil Service, in his recently-published 'book 
called The Economic Life of Bengal Disiuct, sketches 
vith a rare modest} the unparalleled achievements m 
this country of the great service of which he is a 
member, in the following passage: — ‘The Indian 
bureaucracy has supplied India with cheaper railway 
communications than an\ possessed by European 
countries, has provided for her the greatest irrigation 
works in the world, has created a judicial S3^stem which 
will bear comparison for fairness and expedition with 
an} s} stem elsewhere, has maintained order and security 
of life and property in the most unlikely conditions^ 
has grapled successful!} with widespread failure of 
crops and has attempted of late years the stupen- 
dous labour of providing an ignorant and densely 
populated country with a modern system of educa- 
tion and a modern system of sanitation It 
has done- .air this. .at a cost which ,is an infinitely 
lighter . burden upon the resources of a poor 
country .than any of the Governments in Europe 
has placed upon the resources of a ,rich country.’ 
Here are the alleged achievements of the Indian 
bureaucracy put by a member of that body presumably 
at the highest and certainly not at the lowest. I have 
no desire — since it is, not germane to the subject before 
me — to find myself m .controversy with the writer of 
the passage I have quoted for your special behoof, but 
what I desire to point out is that m this very flattering 
and almost idyllic picture of ,the achievements of the 
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Indian Cml Service — painted by the sjTiipathetic 
bands of one interested m showing ho own class in 
the most favourable light and in which the super 
excellences of that bodj are brought mto roost 
prominent relief — there is no reference at all to any 
sense of responaveness on the part of the civilian to the 
jnst aspirations of the Indians for what the Greeks 
nailed the higher things of life That wnter does not 
allege that* and it but goes 16 concltsively confirm us 
in onr impreaion of the character of the Civilian 
admmisitatton as mechanical unresponsive and 
doctnnaire. In fact, a. absolutely impervious to popular 
aspirations and to public opinion Nor is it surprising 
since the very essence of ^ bureaucratic government 
ts a belief in its oiVn mfalltbility and its ngbt to do for 
the people not what they want but what they ought 
to or are supposed to want It is coe of the well 
established maxims m the saence of character study 
that the exercise of unchecked ahd irresponsible 
power inevitably corrupts some of the finer 
quahties of humanity and is calculated i to 
tomish, in the end even the pure roetal of ivbich 
the Nictxcshean saperman is made. When you 
have to deni with such a dass of men the only way, 
it seems to mo, which Is likely to be cffectivo is to 
Iterate and reiterate your demaods with a force and 
mtensrty which cannot be overlooked of Ignored. I do 
not subscribe to the view that such demands can bo 
more propdrly made in our Legislative Councils Trlx? 

I am at some disadvantage m speaking on the subjec 
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since I have never aspired so far to a seat in either the 
Provincial or the Imperial Legislative Council. But I 
have had the benefit of the experience of several of my 
friends who have been members of the Councils and 
and their ‘confessions’ have comfirmed my view that 
our Legislative Councils — as at present constituted — 
can and do afiord very little scope for the expression of 
the public opinion of the educated and advanced sec- 
tions in the countr5^ Regard being had to these two 
obvious facts, the limitations of our Legislative Coun- 
cils and the absolute imperviousness of the bureaucracy 
to public criticism and popoilar demands, it behoves us 
to earnestly and senously take to heart the exhortation 
of badabhai Naoroji to agitate, agitate and agitate on 
constitutional lines till our people from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin become permeated with one uniform 
idea that they have not only duties to discharge to the 
State but rights against it- -the rights to think their 
thoughts aloud, the rights of free association and 
expression and above all the right to rule themselves on 
such lines as they believe will be conducive to good" 
government, without let or hindrance from any foreign 
bureaucracy It is in this view of the matter, that this 
Special Congress is calculated to serve a very useful 
purpose 

OUR ONE GOAL HOME RULE FOR INDIA 
It is because we are satisfied that there can be no 
political and economic progress in our land till the 
bureaucracy is replaced by popular legislatures with 
full control over the executive and the judiciary that 
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wo have placed before us as the goal of our aspirations 
the establishment of self-governing institutions m this 
•coantr} It is idle to toll us that the bureaucracy have 
done for us this that and the other, that tho> have 
given IB good government mth its concomitants of 
peace and contentmenL Gt^od govemroeot \\hichthe 
bn r ea oc r a cy profess to have given os rs no doubt better 
than no government but in the first place good govern 
rnent need to be necessanly aynonymous with bureau 
•cratic govemmeoL Even a fair minded member of the 
Indian Civil Service — Mr Bernard Houghton — has 
bad the candour to admit in hiS well known work 
called Burtaucraiic Oov^rnmont that the menace, the 
real peril lies not m the grant of more popular 
government to India u lies in the continuance of the 
present bureaucratic s>'9tcm — a s>-8tenj which has 
served ita purpose and which India has now outgrown 
Wc are grateful for this unequivocal admission m 
our favour b> a retued Civilian but as a matter 
of fact we scarcely need Hn> suJi ontside 
support. Our knowledge of the dcfi-ien tes and 
limitations of the Indian boreaucray is too subjective to 
make us require any objective proof The wearer 
whom his shoe pmehea feds it but too keenly to need 
any confirmations on the point from the on looker \Vc 
•who have lived these many years under the admmis* 
tmtion of the Indian bureaucracy do but too well 
realize its inevitable shortcomings — the inelasticity of 
itssy'stem the rigidity of its method thcsoullcssnc^of 
Its administration the super Ben3iti\*ene5J to and 
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impatience of even the most moderate criticism, the 
intense an\iety to retain, at all cost, the poverand 
influence it has so long enjoyed and last but not least 
the passion for docile obedience subservience to its 
authority. These are realized in a more or less large 
measure in all parts of India, but in a somewhat back- 
ward province like ours they stand out in bold relief — 
especially the last. However it be, it is quite clear to us 
that now that we are demanding self-government, we 
shall not be placated by the good government offered 
to us by the Indian bureaucracy — be it howsoever best 
mtentioned, conscientious or benevolent. 

THE BUREAUCRACY AND OUR ASPIRATIONS 
Such then is the situation facing us at present — on 
the one side a growing phalanx of educated and cultured 
Indians daily getting more and more qualified to manage 
their owm affeirs and desirous of coming into their own 
deeply dissatisfied with the present system of adminis- 
tration and the political constitution which affords 
hardly any scope for their talents, capabilities, and 
legitimate aspirations for admimstenng their own 
affairs , on the other a close foreign'' bureaucracy actu- 
1 ated by strong esprit de corps, an unbending determma- 

f tion to preserve in their own hands all po'wer in the 

I State, and an inflexible resolve to cherish and maintain 
I thesd^great vested advantages which they have so long 
epjoyed. But there is nothing new in this. It is after 
i all the repetition of what has transpired in every 
1 country in its onward march from bureaucracy to 
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democracy It is jast what ^*03 occarred before our 
own e}e3 in China and Rossia and we in India must 
profiting by the examples before us, be folly prepared 
to pass through the necessary struggle — a settled 
political phenomenon — which precedes the birth of a 
new nation for as no sentient being can be bom 
without the poms of labour on the part of the mother 
so each people most undergo the process of travail 
incidental to its being bom as a nation with a political 
consdoosness. NoW there is no donbt m our mmd that 
the Indian bureaucracy has outlived its day and out 
grown our requirements and it mtfft now be at once 
replaced by popular Government But whenever we 
urge this plea we are met with the official reply — 
True jou are entitled to self government m the 
fulness of time- We concede it is— as Mr Percy 
Lyon put it to a Calcutta audience shortly before he 
retired from the Executive Council of Bengal — 
the inherent nght of o nation to govern itself and 
Englishmen learn and understand that from their birth 
and It has been their policy from time immeraonal 
But — and now comes the very important but — You 
are not jct fully qtiahfied You need still a long 
period of growth and culture The growing child 
cannot bo treated os Me treat the adulu "iou require to 
be trained and disciplined before you can bo entreated 
with a full meaiure of liberty and the full respbnsi 
bilily belonging to man a estate^ 1 daresay you ha\Q 
all noticed these sentiments finding a plocc even m the 
otheonsc statesmanlike declaration made in the House 
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of Commons by the Right Hon. Mr. Montagu about 
the Indian reforms. The Secretary of State told 
us that ‘the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India’ — mark ‘ the Government of India ’ also 
which Itself IS the great bureaucratic citadel — ‘ must be 
the judges of the time and measure of each advance in 
conferring self-government on India ' Contrast this 
pronouncement of the Secretary ot State with that of 
the Prime Minister, recentlj^ made with reference to the 
German colonies, at present in British occupation 
Said the Right Hon. Mr Lloyd George — ‘ The 
dominant factor in settling the fate of the German 
colonies must be the people’s own desires and wishes 
dhd the leading principle is that the vishes of the 
inhabitants must be the superme consideration in the re- 
settlement — in other words the formula adopted by the 
Allies with regard to the disputed terntones in Europe 
IS to be applied equally in the tropical countries ’ Any 
extended comment upon these two declarations — of the 
King-Emperor’s, Indian minister and his Prime 
Minister — would be but an act of supererogation. 
Obviously India, which in the recent memorable words 
of the • Lord Bishop of Calcutta came under 
Bntish Rule, ‘ by a series^ of conquests in which 
ve (the British) have used Indian soldiers and 
had Indian allies is to be shown not even that conside- 
ration which IS to be extended to the German colonies 
conquered during the present war. It is then at all 
surprising that holding the views he does as to 'train- 
ing Indians in self-government,’ the Metropolitan 
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cxcUiraed that if we turn awaj" firom an> such apph 
catic»n of our principles to India it is but hypocracj to 
come before God with the plea that our cause is the 
cause of libcrtj No gentlemen we cannot and should 
not accept the view propounded bj Mr Montagu — 
while giving him full credit for the verj best of motives 
and intentions — that the Government of India should 
bo the judges of the time and measure of our each 
advance towards self govemraenL True bo refers in 
this connection to the British Govemroent also but we 
know from our past experience that that means on 
effert and substance nothing more than the acceptance 
of the views of the Government of India and the retired 
officials who occupy comfortable berths in that Ca\'9 
of Adullam — the India office. We desire to remodel 
and reconstitute the Government of India and the pro* 
\incial Governments by making them subject in all 
TuaUers of administratioo end legislation to popular 
control that is to subordinate the Executive to the 
views and wishes of popular legislatures — and jet it is 
the verj instruments of our proposed reconstitution that 
arc to be the judges of our capacity to do so I \ enh 
Indian problems seem calculated to pcrvcrt\the sense 
of logic even in great statesmen Mr Montagu's 
statement — if reallv acted up to — w'll! bnt serve to 
confer on the Indian burcnucrac) the additional pow'cr 
to hinder our progress perhaps even more effectivcli 
than thej can do at present But the proposal has its 
humorous side which has not escaped the vigilant 
editor of the Amnia Ba^r Patnka wlio shrewdh 
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remarks that ‘if the custodian of n minor whose 
property hccnjo\i.ba given the privilege of determin- 
ing his ward’s age of majorU\. the latter will ever be in 
a stale of minont\ ’ There I'i great force and wisdom 
in these sagacious comments, and ju^'t as tlu declara- 
tion of the age of the ward’s majont\ docs not depend 
upon the washes of the guardian but is fixed b} law 
independent of the latter’s sclf-inti. rested opinion, so 
should the question of our capacit\ for each advance 
be determined b\ the British Parliament upon due 
enquiries made from time to lime by means of 
Parliamentar) committees, in consultation wath the 
representatives of the National Congress and the 
Muslim League. Of one thing we arc all sure, that if 
the Government of India and the British Government 
— W'hich latter practically means the India Office 
— are to be the judges of our progress m self- 
government, the lime will not have arrived till 
the crack of doom, w’hcn we mayf hope to attain 
even a fair — let alone a full — measure of self- 
government. This matter is in my^ opinion one 
of most vital importance and I can but hope that these 
observations of mine wall assist \ou, to some extent, in 
formulating your views in your resolution on the subject. 

‘ Apply any test that may be considered reasonable 
and you wall find that the results of the Anglo-Indian 
administration are like the fabled apples on the shorps 
if the dead-sea rich and tempting to the view' ijut 
“ ashes to the tastes.” 


) 
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THE REPLY TO KEPRESbION 
No\n all iha cannot condoce to peace and content 
ment and above all there can be no pe-ce till Mrs. 
Besant and her two assoemtos are relenned and restored 
to full liberty Reforms maj or ma> not be introdoccd 
in our constitution commtsaions in the arm) maj or 
may not be grauled to [ndtons, Mr Montagu may or 
ma> not come to confer with his Excellenc) Lord 
Chelmsford s Government— in fact whatever may not 
happen — but if I am certain of one thing it is this thnt 
there shall be no peace in the land so long as Mrs 
Beaant and her associates remain mtemed We want 
the Government to distinctly understand that wc are 
not prepared to be content with any meartirB of self 
government until Mrs. Besant wbo is to os symbolical 
of all that IS good, great, ennobling and vivifying in 
the Horae Role movement is restored to our ranks to 
be able to preside o’er the next sefflion of the Indian 
Isational Congress. If t!ic Government ore not aware 
of the true feeling of the country on the subject and the 
temper of the people the more is the pity the more it a 
to their discredit AIrcadj a wave for passive resistance 
Is surging through the land and ^Vlll— unless the 
Government realire e\en at this hto hour their 
responsibilities in the matter — very probably carry 
cvcryihing before it Now passive resistance is the 
lost weapon of the constitutional agitator It includes 
what is popularly known ns boycott and comprises 
amongst other things the withholding of all co-operation 
till the wrong to bo righted is duly r^rcssed 
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That it 15 a perfectly constitutional method of 
bringing moral pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment docs not admit of an} doubt. Sir Charles 
Russell — afleruards Lord Russell of Kallo\\cn, 
Lord Chief Ju'^ticc of England — in his address to 
thePvirncll Commission dealt at length null the subject 
and in the course of it he obsersed that' ‘ indnidual 
boxcott^ng or bo\cotting in rombinalion is neither 
actionable nor criminal.* \t the same time, ihougli a 
perfect!} legal and constitutional weapon, resort to 
passive resistance requires careful considemtion, and on 
this subject I cannot do better (ban read out tO}ou 
what Mrs Rfcant herself wrote in her paper Nexo indta 
in the issue of the 4ih januar}, 1915 — ‘The conditions 
of successful p.i^sivc resistance arc a clearly defined 
grievance deeph tclt b\ the great majority of people, a 
public whosesympath} can be obtained, a small area m 
which praclicall} all the people concerned exercise 
such resistance Vague discontent, general dis.-atis- 
faction, these are not suitable for passive resistance. 
Moreover, there must be a reasonable hope of success 
w'lthin a comparative!} brief time In India none 
of the conditions are present Indian conditions 
resemble those against which the suffragi<5ts contend 
in England — a mass of inert indifference which cannot 
be roused into svmpathy Therefore while respecting 
the handful of patriots who adopt this policy 've say 
quite definitely that passive resistance cannot be w'lsely 
and usefully employed m working for self-government. 
A handful of passive resisters m 300 millions of passive 
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acqmescers la futile and their abstinence helps the 
bureancracj There is a deal of truth m these 
observations though the Government would do ^vell to 
take note that the acerbit> of feeling m the coontr) is 
now ever so much greater thanks to the policy of 
persistent repression culminating in the internment of 
MrSb Besant herself and her tr\o associates — and that 
tho> should therefore so raodifj their policj as to give 
some assurance to the people that hereafter the> ''ill 
not be th"’arted in their eflbrta at secoriDg constitutional 
reforms And I feel sure that the roost tignal proof the 
Go>*emment could grve — one that "ill afford us the 
utmost satisfaction and gratificaaon — is the immediate 
relerse of Mr< Besant and Messrs. Arundale and 
Wadia. 

THE PROMISED REFORMS AND OUK 
LINE OF ACTION 

And now, gentlemen I have done. I fear I have 
trespassed on 'OUT valuable time too long but the vital 
importance to us of the problem of the reform of the 
Indian constitution and my desire to be of some littio 
assistance to jou in the discussion of the subjects 
which Will be placed before j'ou is my npolog) for my 
having detained you You are aware of the announce- 
ment made by Mr Montagu in the House of Commons 
on the subject of Indian reforms including the grant of 
commissions to Indians m hts Majessty a Indian \rm} 
For this definite nnd distinct dcclaroti'm of policy 
promising the cstabltshmCnt of self go\*crnmcnt in this 
country wc ore grateful to his Majesty s Go'Tmment 
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and not the less to Mr. Montagu himself’ — the reflex of 
whose true liberalism and genuine S3^mpathy vvirh our 
aspirations is visible m the terms of the announcement* 

I have already taken exception to that part of the 
statement which refers to the question of the fit- 
ness for which further advance to be judged 
practically b)^ the Government of India But though we 
have a right to complain of this part of the statement 
nevertheless you may be sure that no Government of 
India will be able to resist our demand if it wnll be 
backed up by the weight of our educational and moral 
progress in a larger and larger measure. The Govern- 
ment of India may be and is all pow'erful and very 
anfluential but the great principles of nghteousnessthat 
govern this Universe are after all ever so much and 
immeasurably stronger than the strongest bureaucracjx 
It is but a few, years back that Lord Morley declared 
his conviction that his object in introducing the Indian 
reforms was not to establish the germs of parliamentary 
government in India and it is that what we have now 
been practically promised by Mr. Montagu. However, 
all that IS for time to come It is sufficient for our 
present purposes that as the .result of this conferetibe 
with the Government of India, the heads of provincial' 
Governments and administrations and the leaders of 
public opinion, Mr. Montagu had promised to introduce 
substantial reforms. , For myself I have great hopes 
from Mr. Montagu, Since he has alwa^’s given evidence 
of a critical faculty keenly alive to the inherent 
limitations and inevitable deficiencies of the Indian 
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bureaucracy But a few days before bo assumed bis 
present office, ho delivered a remarkable speech in the 
Hoose of Coranwns, during tho debate on the Report of 
the Mesopotamian Comraissioo and I will commend a 
careful perusal of it to ) our earnest attentiocu Never 
before in the history of Anglo-Indian administration 
the bureaucracy were aubjected to such a searching, 
withenng cnticism by one who bad held the high 
office of Parliamentary Under Secrelaij for India. 
Just thmk of his dehcioos dcscnption of the working of 
that Srtnc/«in Sandorum that holj of holies of retired 
Anglo-Indiaoj — the Indta Office— as an apotheosis of 
arcamlocntion and red tape beyond the dreams of 
an) ordmar) atuen. Similar!) he declared tlie 

Gcrt‘emment of India as too wooden too iron too 
inelastic, too ontedilnnan and added that he did not 
belic\*c that any body could ever support the Govern 
ment of India from the point of view of modem 
reqnirementa, since it was an mdefecsiblo system of 
Government It is this refreshing candour — the Indian 
bureaucrat will perhaps characterise it as brutal — that 
leads me to hope that tho scheme which Mr Montagu 
vill c\olve ma) satisf) our aspirations for the present 
He knows that that feeler thrown ont b) his 
assistant — Lord Islington — in h«s address at Oxford has 
Tlrcadi been condemned ns thc^proposals outlined in 
It arc Singularly inept irune and jejune. Nor can wc 
in the light of the revelations made b) the Hon, Mr 
‘^rinivnsa Shestr) as to tho circumstances under which 
our late lamented leader Mr Gokhalc prepared his 
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scheme \\hich has been recently published accept 
as suited to our present requirements the proposals 
outlined therein. But shortly Mr. Gokhalc’s sugges- 
tions constitute a pre-war document and the last three 
years have brought about such a tremendous moral and 
intellectual revolution that vhat might have suited us 
then cannot do so nov. Thus we are driven to fall 
back upon our own scheme — that jointly evolved by 
the National Congress and the Muslim League That 
scheme, therefore, represents for us, at present, our 
irreducible minimum of claims and w-hilc we shall be 
grateful to Mi Montagu were he to give us more it 
is qu'te certain lh.it we cannot be and shall not be 
content with an,, thing less than what is set out in our 
scheme. That is our plain and emphatic demand. 

OUR I'UTURE DESTINY 

Whether wc shall get at present all what w'e w'ant is 
not known to us, since the future is on the knees of the 
gods But about one thing we should be under no 
delusion and that is that w'hether w’e get it now' or 
later, to-day or to-morrow% we hhalJ come into our birth 
right and nothing — nay, no power on earth — can keep 
us out of our inheritance, if only w'e ourselves are not 
stack in pressing our demands earnestly, forcefully and 
constitutionally on the attention of the great British 
democracy w'ho are the real sovereign pow-er m the 
State For though the Kmg-in-Parliament is the 
supreme power in the British State from the legal point 
of view, It is the democracy of Great Britain that 
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IS for all political purposes the master of even the 
Parliament What is therefore, esBentiaJ to oar Boccess 
IS an agitation on a gigantic scale to convmco the 
Bntish democracy of the justice of our claims to 
self government and the rooment their leaders ore 
satisfied of it they tmhe3iiatingl> bnngtobear upon 
the House of Caramons the force at their disposal 
Already otrr hands have been matenally streng 
thened m pressing our claims b> the recommenda 
tion made in the Minority Report of the Mesopotamian 
Comraisaon by Commander J C Wedgwood m 
who concludes it as follows — My last recom 
mendation is that v,-e shoald no longer deny to Indians 
the foil privilege of auxeosbip but should alien them 
a large share in the goveroraeot of their own coantry 
and m the control of that borenucnicy which in this 
war uncontrolled by public opinion has failed to nse 
to British standards. It now remains for os to follow 
up this advantage by a sastained persistent and vigo* 
roos constitutional agitation both in Britain and mthis 
country and we should not be satisfied till uc hive 
eventually succeeded in storming the bureaucratic 
citadels at Whllrfiall Simla and Delhi and instnlling 
m their places free, popular government in the memo- 
rable Words of Presideut Lincoln as Government of 
(he people, for the people, bj the people. Then and 
then only shall the genius of our lilotherlnnd which 
did so much for human culture and civillxalion in the 
dajtofyore, shall again find full play for the true 
service of humanitj You might have read the testi 
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mony recent 1\ bornti by the well-known writer, Mr 
H. C. Wells, to the Indian mind, which he described 
as possessed ‘ ot singular richness and singular delicacy 
^\llh a wonderful gentleness — a mind that in spite of 
all, that It has done in the past is still destined to make 
its chief contribution to the human synthesis in the 
years that lie ahead.’ We Indi.ms fully share tins view 
and 'hope but ve arc equally satisfied that if the 
approach of that day is to be hastened it will be by the 
carh esUiblishment of Home Rule in this land-— since 
of the manj evils of a foreign bureaucracy perhaps the 
greatest is its pernicious effect m stunting the develop- 
ment of the mind of the people it rules over, and in 
perv^erting their moral nature. But we fully believe 
that we are the heirs of a better and larger hope and 
shall yet rise in the scale of nations It rests w'lth us 
to hasten its realisation by our earnestness, patriotism, 
sincerity and above all by possessing an illimitable 
faith in the great destiny that aw'nits us in being con- 
stituted a self-governing member of Ine commonw'calths 
composing the greatest federal Empire the world has 
yet know’ll. — Bande Mataram. 


{ 



SIR KRISHNA QUPTA 

They wen pissing tbrongb veiy stirring limes — 
very moving and distressing times. A srnall people 
but proud and independent, bad been wnntonlj 
attacked trampled under foot, pillaged -and ravaged bj 
a remorseless enemy and England true to h(:r tradi 
tions as the champion of libertj and upholder of 
righteousness and justice, had rushed to her rescue 
and with the help of noble Allies, was fighluig for all 
that made for hunamty In that great world wide 
conBict England had been well supported b> all ports 
of her Empire. Mon from the distant marches — from ' 
the uttermost regions of the Seven Seas— had come 
forward to prove that Empire wus a reality stronger 
than the ties of blood and km of race of creed, and 
of colour It had proved to be stronger than mere 
self interest stronger even than death ilsclf Trul) in 
the hour of trial the Empire had found itself (Cheers) 
India, his o'vn country had not lagged behind Side 
by side with their British comrades, Indian soldiers 
wen fighting in c\*eT> theatre of war In Fbndcrs 
lhe> i^ere bj the aide of the Canadians in the Near 
East the> were at the side of the Australians and the 
New 2calandcrs in thh Persian Gulf in Mesopotamia 
in East Afnca it was the Indian Arm>, both Indians 
and British who wera carrj ing on operations. Trulj 
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it might be said that India was bearing her part — her 
fair share in the f’*ay. This was as it should be. 
India was the corner-stone ot the Empire. 

THE REAL EMPIRE 

It was the possession of India that gave the British 
Crown the title and justification of calling the British 
Dominions an Empire It was a curious fact that 
there ^^"as a disposition to draw a distinction between 
Empire and Empire In the Press and in public and 
private conversations the talk was of the British 
Empire — Imperial, united. But the British people 
and the self-governing colonies did not recognise their 
ruler and sovereign as their Emperor , he was only 
their King, and it was solely in reference to India that 
they tound the title employed King George was 
Emperor of India, but only King of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions. He did not profess to 
understand what was behind that. It might be that, 
although Empire was good enough, there was something 
uncanny about the word Emperor, and, judging from 
what was happening in other Empires, there might be 
some truth in that. (Laughter ) 

THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR 
The Colonies, as they knew, were very vigorous andr' 
pushful, and rather more vocal than themselves They 
had already started the idea that, when the war was 
over, and a final settlement took place, they were to be 
directly consulted. They were quite right. But India 
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also onght to have direct representation (Cheers.) 
The Colonial request had met Vrith a favourable 
response m the highest quarters But when the turn 
of India came they were told that they \\ere repre- 
sented by the Secretary of State for India. If that 
Vi-ere the case, were not the Dominions also represented 
by the Colonial Secretary by their Agents-Gcneral their 
High Commissioncra? If India was not to be content with 
the Secretary of State why should not the Colonies be 
equally content \\nth their representation? Bat India 
very properly also claimed to bo directly represented 
The Secretary of State was a Cabinet Minister wnth the 
collective responsibilities attaching to that ofBce He 
v-as lUso a butterfly fluttering from flower to flower he 
pas^ from oiflee to office and be had no permanent 
connexion wth India- Hence if the Colonies v. ere to 
be directly represented on Imperial qnestions India had 
a right to the same treatment At the recent meeting at 
the Gmldhall Mr Bonar Law had said — 

The domnions of the British Empire Live not been 
cTi*atcd by the war but the conditions ha\o been changed 
by the war It 15 my hope and if it is taken up b earnest 
vrhile the metal is glowing red hot in the furnace of tite 
war I believe U may be done, that as result wo nia> *ee a 
Parliament of the Bnttvh Empire in which every of 
the Empire In proportion to its resources and numbers will 
share In the duly ajid honour cf ruling ihe British Empire. 

India wished for nothing more if that u-erc done, 
they would be satisfied 
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^ FUTTq<E OF SELF'-GOVERNMENT 
He \^ould not be doing his dul} did he not sr\\ a few 
words upon the great, benefits which the British con- 
nexion had brought to India But for that connexion^ 
their condition would have been very much worse, and 
they therefore w'shed for the continuance of British 
rule- If India was at any time to be democratically 
go\erncd, it must be under the guidance of Great 
Britain. To educriied Indians, to all classes of think- 
ing men, the British connexion was an absolute neces- 
sit} for India. They were proud of the connexion It 
was English education w'hich had given them ideas of 
liberty. It w-as the English language in which the 
various peoples of India communicated w ith each other. 
Much of late had been said in deprecation of education, 
much suspicion had been attached to the educated 
Indian classes , the} had been accused of disloyalty. 
But thiM great war had show'n that the educated 
classes w’ere loyal to the backbone — (cheers) — and to 
their credit must be placed the present peaceful state 
of the countr} (Loud cheers) He hoped that under 
the British connexion, under the guidance of England, 
the land of liberti , his country and their country 
w’ould be raised from its present state of degradation, 
and become one of the great units of the Empire 
When England had trained the people of India in the 
art of celf -government, when she received complete 
autonom} , whqn they had the various Provinces as 
separate States, controlled by a Central or Federal 
’ Government, presided over by a lepresentative of the . 
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British Cro^ preferably one of the reigning family, 
then, and then only uonid England have discharged 
the great tasV imposed on her b> Providence. She 
woold reap her rervord in the consolidation of the 
Empire, the etabilitj of nhich nonld never be shaken 
and in the everlasting affection and contentment of a 
people amongst v.hose faults certainly mgratitude is 
not one. That day let os hope ivonld soon come. 
(Cheers) 
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The following are the extracts of an intei-view with the 
representative of the Christian Monitor, Calcutta — 

Asked vihether it was probable that the Home 
Government had come to an)- decision as to the future 
of India after the war, Sir Satyendra expressed himself 
as doubtful “ I could wish that they had made up 
their minds about it,” he remarked, ” for I cannot help 
thinking that the longer they hesitate to declare 
themselves, the less I'kelihood is there that they will 
come to a bold and statesmanlike decision. 

“ India, of course, has got a great deal that she 
wanted. She is making steady progress socially and 
industrially, and she has the prospect, in the dim and 
distant future,^ of obtaining self-government. But that 
IS not enough. India is painfully conscious of rigid 
limitations which come into play the moment she 
aspires to develop bes^ond a certain point. Indians 
have their own ideas of self-expression Repress those 
ideas, and you dwart us, even granting that you offer 
us more , perfect ideas of your own. In the matter 
of government,' for example, it G, from our p6int of 
view, less important now that we should have a perfect, 
government than that we should govern ourselves.” 
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HOW TO PROCEED 

WTwn we *poak of self gowmmcnt not one of ns 
e\er contemplates any separation between Great Britain 
and India. We gladly recognise that the ties between 
the two countncB are too strong to break, and if they 
were not, we would not have them broken Let the 
British Government retain the amplest pou'ers of veto 
over all our affairs. Bat subject to that veto let 
U5 have now an instalment of self-government on 
colonial lines and let the basis of these concessions be 
broadened as rapidly as wo fit onnselyes for their 
extension Of coarse, we shall make raistakes^ — there 
will be many and big mistakes. Atrocities even may 
occur— never mind even they will not prove that yoa 
have been wrong to tmst us. Only be bold, and the 
outemw Will be not merely n contented and prosperous 
India but an India which will be ten times as strong a 
Bntish nsset as she is to-day 

I nm no sentimentalist. I do not rest these 
proposals merely on grounds of abstract justice to 
India but also upon considerations of the highest 
expediency to Great Bntaio It is to Bntam 3 interest 
that India should be happy prosperous and self 
go\-emed Such an India will be a source of strength 
to the Empire in o-cry way India only asks to bo 
trusted Surely she has earned a nght to that 

We oro sometimes told that because it took 
you centuries of struggle and development to work out 
your political freedom, therefore we must be content to 
progress at the same deliberate paci* Arc wc then to 
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derive no benefit from your experience ? Surely you 
were "Working out the problem of free institutions for 
all mankind. Railways were started m England less 
than a , century ago, but you have not insisted on 
making us wait for them as long as you had to wait. I ■' 
know Englishmen are cautious by nature and tempera- 
ment, but extreme caution is sometimes no less harmful 
than its opposite. And for this purpose — that is, 
cautioning, as it were, against extreme caution — 
would like to read to you a passage from Ruskin.” 
Here Sir Satyendra took up a little book which lay on 
the table and read as follo"ws • “ All measures of 
reformation are effective in exact proportion to their 
timeliness. Partial decay may be cut away and 
cleansed, incipient error corrected , but there is a point 
at wTiich corruption can no more be stayed, nor 
wandering recalled.” 

“ GIVE REAL SELF-GOVERNMENT ” 

“ What I am contending for,” “ is not merely a 
matter of better treatment for individuals. It is not 
enough to offer So-and so a high position in your 
Government. You shoul^d give us real self-governing 
powers.” 

, “ Is it your opinion,” he was asked, “ that the Indians 

have made the best possible use of the limited powers 
of self-government which have already been conceded ?” 

“It IS my opinion,” he replied, “that, considenng 
the very limited opportunities afforded to them of 
schooling themselves m the art and practice of self- ^ 

/ 
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government, ther have done extraordinanI> welL If 
v.*e are to wait for troe self government until xve ore 
perfect we shall wait for ever In the NNords of 
Dr Johnson Nothing will ever bo attempted if all 
possible objections most be first owcomc. 

What, next enquired the Christian Science 
Monitor representative “ would bo the effect of a 
self governing India upon the position of non-ofBcml 
Eurofiean residents ? 

' Please remember ” answered Sir Satjendra that 
we alVi-ays postulate the continuance of British rule. 
That 13 a guarantee that we shall always welcome the 
Bntish merdiont and rejoice m hs prospentj For 
a loug time to come we must looL up to the Bnttsb as 
car guides and mentors. As I said m my presidential 
addi^ to the National Congress at Bombaj no other 
race could or uould have done the wi^k of the Engltsb 
in India. Let England trest os and she will never 
regret it 



THE HON. RAJAH OF MAHMUDABAD 


The Hon'bic the Riijah of Mahtni/ddbad, who was inter- 
viewed at Simla, by a picss conc^pondent on the present 
political situation tn India, said : — 

We thank the Prime Minister for appointing Mr. 
Montagu as Secretary of State for India We know 
that he is a friend of the people of India and he knows 
India from the inside We welcome his pronounce- 
ment in the House of Commons, as this is the first time 
in the History' of Bntish India that it has been defi- 
nitely' laid down that the British policy is to raise India 
to the status of a self-governing partner of the Empire 
at an early' date. I appreciate fully the importance of 
Mr. Montagu’s decision to come to India and examine 
Indian problems on the spot. But we must prepare 
ourselves to do all we can to enable him to understand 
w'liat exactly the real situation is, and I might as w'ell 
say here as emphatically as I can that we intend to 
support, and support ss firmly and unflinchingly as 
possible, the Congress League reform scheme While 
on the visit of Mr Montagu, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to declare rny rooted conviction that the pro-» 
jected visit might be more likely to produce the 
desired result if a general amnesty were declared, ‘and 
political prisoners were released One of the chief 
difficulties no doubt w'hich any' Indian reformer w'ould 
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have to face and soccesfully overcome is the adjcat 
ment m as happy a manner as possible of the relations 
between the Ruling Chiefs and the Bntish Indian 
Government \\TiiIo not desiroos of entering into the 
question fullj I ^ould lay it do^n os a gnidmg 
pnnciplo that unles we of British India are allowed to 
have a voice m the affairs of the Native Slates, the 
Prince? should not be g iven an> hand m shaping our 
destinies at this cntical janctore I have great hopes 
in the statesmanship and liberal instincts of our present 
Viceroy 



Mr. MOHAMED ALI 


SPEECH DELIVERED WHILE IN ENGLAND 

Mr. Mohamed Ah, who was greeted with cheers, said 
that he and his colleague were ver> grateful for the 
kindness which had been extended to them during their 
visit. On a previous occasion when in England he 
learnt ho\v much untruth was embodied m Kipling’s 
lines, “ E^st is East, and West is West and never the 
twain shall meet,” and the impressions he then gained 
had been fully confirmed by his experience of the last 
few weeks. Speaking of his mission, he said that, 
though they had met with many disappointments, they 
did not despair. They had found a great deal of ignor- 
ance prevalent regarding India, but they had also 
realised that much of it had in recent years been dis- 
pelled, and he would suggest to those of his hearers who 
might be authors that, if they found they could not 
always get sufficient inspiration out of the threadbare 
themes of the West, there were vast worlds in the East 
from which they could gather fresh inspiration. There 
was a good deal of virgin soil which novelists could till 
but which iournalists who w’ere always in a hurry could- 
only scratch. It was to the author he looked for the dis- 
semination of information with regard to Eastern pro- 
blems It had always been a matter of wonder to him how 


/ 
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the forty five millions of people who inhabited Great 
Bntam could be so oblivions of the fact that they hsd 
a big moral truslin connexion with the handreds of 
millions v,ho inhabited their Eastern Empire Western 
people had lately been telling them that pncti 
call) a ban had been put on the larger part of creation 
n rinister ban of colonr — a ban which was to mal.£ the 
Asratic an inferior being — the> seemed to forget that 
Jesus Chnst \va< on Asiatic and that they had got 
almost all their civilisation from the East The 
people of India had had Western education and 
^^'c5^e^3 ideal forced upon them as a resnlt they had 
learned self respoct, they bad come to realise the dignit> 
of their race and they had come to knon too that 
thej must live their own hfo and work oot thar ov-ti 
destinj They did not believe that Providence would 
be So unjust ns to place a ban upon the larger half of 
humanitj ff thej felt dissatisfied n^lh the prci^t 
condition of things was it to ly* said that the> vrere 
consequent!) disloyal? Had the) wanted to light the 
fir-iA cross thc\ could hare done U moch belter in ihcir 
ou'n country than by coming to England Hod the) 
"anted to embarrass the Government the) would not 
hT\t made their speeches on public platforms Ihe)^ 
"ould bare "orked underground He mshed to utter 
onu word of warning and that was if they did not 
tak- care of their large Empire in Indio, if the) were 
not true to the great trust "htch Providence had placed 
in thdr bands ihc) "ould run senoos risk of losing 
India In hlj opuiion, the Brilish connexion ivas In 
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dispensable for India’s growth and progress. He was 
lo)^al to his Majesty, not because he was a British-born 
subject, but because he believed the British connexion 
meant the uplifting of his country, of his race, and of 
his religion. For these objects it was necessary that the 
British should be in India He and his colleague cam& 
to this country lo lay their case before the British 
public. In the first instance, it was their desire to see 
Ministers and to whisper into their ears the matters 
which it was sought to Impress upon the Government. 
But they had not been able to see the Ministers they 
desired to meet. They would return and try again. 
When he was in Edinburgh the other day he was 
shown seven gates at Edinburgh Castle in close proxi- 
mity to one another, vhich an enemy seeking entrance 
had to pass in turn He could only say that if there 
were seventy gates preventing their access to British 
Ministers they intended to knock and knock again at 
each until they were opened. ^And although on this 
occasion they had not been able to reach the ear of 
Lord Crewe, they had, at any rate, succeeded in reach- 
ing the ears of those who ruled Lord Crewe, of those 
who vere his masters, of those who had a vote to gwe 
When they got back to their own country they would 
not wish to excite their fellow-countrymen by telling 
them how thej' had been compelled to return without 
seeing Ministers, but they would, at any rate, feel con- 
fident that, if Ministers would not see them, they would 
at any rate, have to hear them, both m this country 
and in India. 



KHAN BAHADUR 
SARPARAZ HUSSAIN KHAN 

In iht courts 0/ Ait at Prtsxdent of the Behar 

Procirtctal Confertnoe, Khan Bahadur Sarfaras Hussain 
Khan said — 

I have followed wth advantage the excellent precc 
dent of ray predecessors in seckiog the co-operatton of 
men of light and leading m the province b> rcqnesting 
them to favour me with their vie \\3 and sentiments, and 
I am extreroelj grateful to such of m> fnends as have 
thus afitsted roe with useful suggestions. I shall utilize 
them as well os I can and— without the least desire to 
mimtnlse ray own responsibility — I feel all the better 
fortified that I am supported b> the vie^vs of united 
Behar 10 what I am going to say on some of the current 
questions agitating the public mind in the province 
' It IS a grievance of a very long standing — this of 
the practical cmascalaliou of the higher classes of our 
people. It Is morall) indefensible, politically inexpcdi 
ent and is at the root of much legitimate discontent 
which a wise Go’cmment would do well to remove ” 

The Secretary of State for India has announced in 
the House of Co mmons the decision of His Majesty's 
Government to remove the bar which has hitherto pre 
eluded the admission of Indians to the commissioned 
ranV in his Majesty s Army and steps are nccordingly 
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being taken respecting the grant of commissions to nine 
Indian Officers belonging to native Indian land forces 
who have served in the field in the present war and 
whom the Government of India recommended for this 
honour in recognition of their services. Their name 
'vill be notified in the London Gazette and m the ssime 
Gazette they will be posted to the Indian army. The 
Secretary of State and the Government of India are 
discussing the general conditions under which Indians 
should in 'future be eligible for commissions. In due 
course the Army Council will be consulted with a view 
to the introduction of a carefully considered scheme to 
provide for the selection of candidates and for training 
them in important duties which will devolve upon 

them. 

/ 

For years I gave the best of what God has given me 
to loyal co-operation wth those in whose hands Provi- 
dence has placed our destinies, but I feel bound to 
confess that of late the conviction has been growing 
upon me more and more that while co-operation with 
the officials is good, self-dependence and self-reliance 
are even better and that while good Government, such 
as has been established in this country by our British 
fellow-subjects, is to be appreciated and supported, yet 
Self-Government for India within the Empire would 
be even immeasurably better and should, therefore, be 
sought after by every constitutional means at our 
disposal. It is in the fulness of this conviction that I 
stand before you to-day as an avowed Home Ruler so 
that the few years that may yet be vouchsafed to me 
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bj Providence mfl> be devoted to tbe service of my 
Motherland I fenr I maj shock the delicate sensibili 
ties of a friends, — for whoso \news I have great 

respect — by' dcclarujg m>*self at the verj outset os a 
Home Ruler who bclie\’es that India is even to-da} 
quite fit for enjoying a fair measure of Self*Govem 
ment— popular control over her administrative and 
legislative machinery But I cannot help it Apart 
from the fact that the conMction I haN-e come to enter 
tain IS now shared b> the vast bulk of educated Indians 
throughout the length and breadthof ourcountrj there 
15 the additional and even more important reason for 
raj putting it m the forefront of my address namely 
that 15 the result of mj life Ioog*cxpencnco of public 
aflEairs bsen if m\ view-s oo this most momentous 
question were not shared bj ni\ coontrjmon but I 
stood atone m holding it I would ne\*crthelcss hive 
felt bound to press it on jou for as William Moms 
happily puls il • — 

Stand upright speak thv thought declare 
The truth thou hast lAat all ma> share 
Be bold dc lire it everywhere. 

Thej "inl\ Iiii; who dare. 

But when I find that ih* dctnnnd for b If Govern 
m'Tit is echoed from end locnd m this countrj and 
that all claj5r« and commun lies are united in its insis 
tcnccos the first plank m Indian progr s«i I fueldoubl) 
strengthened in asking you to press it with all the 
camcstnesi and cntliustasifi you may command on the 
attention of lie Sfijcitj s Gov>,fnn at and to siriin 
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€verv nerve m securing it by constitutional methods, 
buoyed up with the con^/iction that good government 
can never be a proper substitute tor Self-Government. 

“All demonstrations of the virtues of a foreign 
bureaucracy, though often conclusive, are as useless as 
demonstrations of ihe superiority of artificial teeth, 
glass eyes, silver wind-pipes and patent wooden legs to 
the natural products.” 

And here I would like to evplain that our fight is 
with the s^'Stera and not with the holders of the office 
It IS a mere accident at present that by far much the 
larger number of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service are British and Irish. Yet, if the whole of the 
Indian Civil Service consisted ot Indians and Indians 
^lone, our demand for Self-Government would be quite 
-as keen and insistent, for we are against being ruled by 
a bureaucracy whether native or foreign, whether Indian 
or alien. 

As a matter of" fact, the alleged unfitness of our 
people has no existence apart from the Anglo-Ind.an 
mind which sees what it desires to see It is idle to 
attempt to argue into conviction men or classes whose 
judgments are warped by prejudices incidental to 
threatened encroachments on their vested interests To 
such I can do no better than present the following 
passage from Macaulay’s famous Essoiy on Milton — 
“ Many Politicians of our time are in the habit of laying 
it down as a self-evident proposition that no people 
' ought to be free till they are .fit to use their freedom 
The maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story who 
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I'esolved not to go mto the water till he had learnt to 
smm ” ” If men are to wait for liberty continues 
Macaulay till they have become good and wise m 
slavery the) may indeed wait for ever ” 

I have been too long connected with onr public 
a&irs not to know that m a country such as ours con 
siderations of commanal representation cannot be 
bitBbeif aside whether la the pobhc services or in the 
constitution of onr Legislative Conncils, At the same 
tune, I feel certain that we have reached a stage m our 
political evolation when wo should declare that so far 
at any rate as the few very high executive and judicial 
offices are concerned they should be offered to the 
obsolately best men amongst ns witboot regard to their 
religions persuasion It was no doubt declared by Lord 
Uofleythathe would not make the Etecotive Coon 
cillorsbijj a see-saw between the Indian communities. 
But such has been the case in actoal pra'^tice, just what 
Lord Morleyh^probatcd as a see-sew If the Govern 
ment believe that no one sees through this little game 
of theirs they are ver> greatly mistaken indeed In 
this connection I may quote an extract frtira a leading 
article in a recent is ue of the Siaietfnan which will 
speak for itself — 

When Raja Kishori Lall GosvPami retired it ivas 
thought necessarj to appoint a Mahomedan as his 
successor though Lord Morley had defimlely laid 
down the rule that in this part of the public service 
the rotation of religions was not to l» taken Into 
account- 
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As the appointments are made at present, a member 
of the Executive^Council must feel that he owes his 
appointment not so much to his personal qualification 
as to the accident of his belonging to a particular 
religious community. Apart from this consideration 
there is the other very grave objection to the present 
practice that the Indian Councillor appointed on com- 
munal considerations is likely to be influenced in his 
work by the feeling that he sits there as the represen- 
tative of the particular community to which he belongs 
and not as that of the whole province or the country. 
It IS, therefore, highly expedient that the selection 
should be made from the most qualified ^Indians 
available — in the province or the country as the case 
may be — so that the Indian Councillor may be a 
broad-minded and enlightened public man imbued not 
with communal but territorial patriotism and possessing 
the confidence of all classes, by reason of his knowledge 
and experience of public affairs in general 



SHEIKH MUSHIR HOSAIN KIDWAI 
OF QADIA 


THE DEMAND FOR SELF GOVERNMENT 

Everyone who has stodied the problem in India is 
a\varo that it 13 the Civil Service with its vested 
interests which constitutes the chief obstacle to 
roforra Under the present system the bureaucracy 
frames jtie laws aad regulates the finances exactly as 
It pleases. And so long as the Viceroy ^remains under 
the domination of the Civil Service, it is oselefls to 
imagine that even a Ripon or a Hardmi^ecan undertake 
an> genuine step fonvard in the direction of progress. 
I hold that It 13 only from thm country that real 
constitutional changes m the natnre of self government 
can be expected It is, therefore, most desirable that 
ti deputation of Indian publicists should come to 
England in order to prepare the public here for the 
time when the claims of India must bo discnased m 
connexion with the re settlement of the Empire The 
memorandam which has been presented to the Viceroy 
■shoold be arculated to every member of both Houses 
of Parliament. 

It has been stat d that tho signatories to the 
memorandam do not inclu^ any representatives of 
the military caste or of backward provinces But 
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PROPHECY OF HOME RULE FOR INDIA 
* The Foture of India of ‘India bv Mr J S Cotton 
(brother of Sir Henry Cotton) in ColoJitaa and Dcpendtn 
cjs*, of the English Citizen aenes published m ISSi- — 
In India we have hitherto faded to look the facts 
fairly m the face. Inconsistent theories of our 
position there require to be reconciled so that some 
deliberate policy may bo enunciated and acted upon 
Englishmen m India are for the meet part too deeply 
liomersed lo details to 6nd time to formulate the 
priocipltf of a new polity The more locumbent is it 
for Englishraeu at home, upon whom the rcsponability 
ultimately rests to ask themselves the question — What 
arc wo doing in India? Ought we lo contemplate the 
existing coonectioo as permanent, and merely attempt to 
alleviate the grievances that the nature of the case or 
ourselves have caused ? Or ought we to regard the 
emanapetioo of India as the Dnal aim of our contmued 
presence there, to proclaim it as our duty and to fit our 
policy 80 as to hasten Ub accomplishment ? And hero 
it may be observed that the emanapaUon of India 
need not ncceasa n ly mvolvo a total severance from the 
Bntish Crown thongh it would involve the destruction 
of English supremacy and the grant of a large measure 
of local independence Homo Rule foe India as Home 
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Mr E S MONTAGU 

In the omina of hit *pe6ch on ike Mesopotnmtan Comint»‘ 
Sion hlr E S Montasu tend — 

As a goal I sm a different picture 1 I see tbe great 
Self Governing Dominions and Provinces of India 
organised and co-ordinated with the great Principalities, 
the existing Pnnapaiities — and perhaps new ones — 
not one great Home Role conntry bat a series of 
Self Governing Provinces and Pnnmpalitie federated 
b} one Central Goverooient Bat whatever be the 
object of >oar rale m India, the uoiveraal demand 
of those Indmns whom I have met and corresponded 
with IS that yon shonld state it Having stated it, yon 
fihoald give some instalment to shon that yoo are to 
real earnest some beginning ot the nen plan which 
you intend to porsne that gives the opportonity of 
giving greater repieflentative instilulions in some form 
or other to the people of India of giving them greater 
control of their Executive, of remodelling the Execptive 
— that affords you the opportunity of giving the 
Etiicutivc more liberty from home bccau.ie you cannot 
leave jour harassed officials responsible to two s#ts of 
people Kespoosibility here at homo was Intended 
to replace or to be a subsbtnte for respoasibiIit> in 
India As you increased responsibility in India you 
can lessen that responsibility at home. 

But I am positive of this that >oor great claim 
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to continue the illogical system of Government by 
which we have governed India m the past is that it was 
efi&cient. It has been piovedto he not efficient. It has 
been proved to be not sufficiently elastic to express the 
will of the Indian people , to make them into a warring 
Nation as they wanted to be. The history of this War 
shows that you can rely upon the loyalty of the Indian 
people to the British Empire — if j^ou ever before doubted 
it 1 If you want to use that loyalty, you must take 
advantage of that love of country which is a religion in 
India, and you must give them that bigger opportunity 
of controlling their own destinies, not merely by 
Councils which cannot act, but by control, by growing 
control, of the Executive itself. Then in your next 
War — if we ever have War — in your next crisis, through 
times of peace, you will have a contented India, an 
India equipped to help. Believe me, Mr. Speaker, it is 
not a question of expediency, it is not a question 
of desirability. Unless you are prepared to remodel in 
the light of modern experience, this century old and 
cumbrous machine, then, I believe, I verily believe, that 
you will lose your right to control the destinies of the 
Indian Empire. 


f 
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COMMANDER J C ^EDQEWO'OD, P 

Writing in hirJetter io^tka Horn* RtiU League Madras, 
Commander J C Wedgewood, M says • — ' * 

Two new facts have bronght Indian Hocno Role into 
practical politics The first la the wonderful I^E3nlt of 
giving Home Rule to the Boers of South Africa 
the second is the Rtssian Revolution with the 
inspiration that it gives to all subject people, with itii 
hint to-Rngland that if we would remain the leading 
exponents of democracy we too must do our part and 
subordinate old selfish aims 
The objections that the Bareflocracy raise are these. 
They say that the Colonial Hcmie Rule would lead to 
corruptidn and to mefficienc^ The Report of the 
Mesopotamia Commission destro>s the efilciency " 
eicose no uncontrolled Bureaucracy can ever be 
efficient Public criticism and control alone can keip 
a Bureaucracy in check- As for bonuption — why' 
It IS bbtter to be feveh corrupt than to bo servile 

What I hav suggested i# that the British Government 
fiboald lay it down that Colonial Home Rule is the end 
they have m view though it may take even 50 years 
to complete the process Thej should lay down 
the stages and the dates when each successive stage will 
become operati\*e provided that the pirevioas stage 
works Batisfactorily The stages might be of the 
following nature the power of imposing certain taxes 
for purposes desired by India or the provinces then 
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complete control of the pur^e, free direct election 
and 'Jotne rcprcS''ntntion , then full representative 
Government , Insih full Kcsponsihlc Government; — 
all combined vith real popular education. Whether 
the Province or the l^ation he taken ns the unit seems to 
me to b'^ immaterial, provided \nu in India create and 
preserve the national spirit as a dnvnc; power. 

Anv man who sets lumstlf up to oppose alsi lute 
Governm'’nt incurs great risks, Tlie loss of employ- 
ment and promotion, peftv pers(rntion, even the loss of 
fortune and freedom , all th“ e \ on ma\ have to face. 
In proportion as your sacnficc-s ire great -n will jour 
reward h^* But keep \our hands clean of murder and 
50U will have the respect and honour of nil that is best 
in this c.nuntrv and of millions ihroughoul the world 
who believe in libcrt - I hope the struggle need not be 
ver}’ long nation, w'hich supported the It.ihan 

against the Vustnan. the Pole ngamst the Russian, 
which has foug.it with a single mind m this War, will 
not long allow' itself to rem.at 1 the oppressor of a 
nation that can make sacrifices But you mus* not 
trust others alone it rests vith you to make the 
sacrihci-s 

In any case I salute you, the new'est soldiers m 
an old fight , and I hope' thftt a common cauSe may 
make us no longer aliens but brothers We may not 
in our time achieve success (for there is no real end), 
but w’p can hand on the torch, burning brightly, to 
the next generation — and believe me, it is some satis- 
faction to do it in so goodly a company. 



Dr JOhN POLLEN, C.La 


THE loyalty and DEVOTION OF INDIA 
A laige andienca aHended Ibe Congregational ^ 
Chorcb West HUI Dartford, (November 29) 1915 
when Dr John Pollen, C.I E. gave an addres on The 
Loj’alty and Devotion of India ” 

There were (said Dr PolleK) five facts regarding 
India whidi seemed not to bo fnllj realised by the 
British public. The first was that there was no such 
country as India m the seas© of its being one nation. 
India was made up of many different nations and 
included races and peoples in every stage of advance of 
ovUisatioo. The second fact was that India was not 
a conquered country or rather that the Indians 
were not a subject people. They had not been 
subdued by Bntish artillery or bayonets, but by 
soroethidg for higher for they bad come under Bnttth 
domination by conacnl and freely and voluntarily 
acquiesced in Bntish controL Tbs right policy then 
Was to trust the Indian people all in all for 
m India Faith and Unfaitb could ne or be 
equal powers. The third great fact was that the 
peoples of India on the whole were devotedly 
loyal , fidelity to the salt of tbetr King^Emperor being 
their leading characteristic. Of conrse, there was 
unrest m India as m any growing corarnunity There 
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Vi'cre some turbulent Spirits m the land and German 
intrigue had stirred up the dying embers of anarchism, 
but the mtclleclual and adranced classes of India, all 
the uarrior castes and clans, and the whole of the 
agncultunl population ncrc uholc-hcartedly devoted 
to the King-Emperor and would shed their blond freely 
m the cause for wnich Great Hritain nas fighting. 
Millions of men and money could be raised m India to 
resist the common foe. The fourth fact to be realised 
uas that the Indian \rm} did not consist cvclusively 
of Sikhs and Gurkhas, but of many thousands of 
Dogras, Palhans, Baluchis, Rajputs, Mahrattas, and 
Madrassecs, to say nothing of .Afghans and other 
martial tribes on the frontiers. The magnificent way 
in \Nhich the Indian Chiefs with their Armies had 
rallied round the Flag ^^as already a matter of history 
and the splendid endurance and bravery of the Indian 
troops at the fronts had been testified to by the 
British Commanders directing operations against the 
Hun on three Continents. The fifth fact to be borne 
in mind was that Indians were not “ black men,” and 
that nothing could be more insulting than to allude to 
or speak of them as ” niggers ” Only mischievous and 
ignorant people ever thought of using such language 
with regard to our Indian fellow-subjects 

As subjects of our Empire, Indians were entitled to 
the same privileges as ourselves, and under the Procla- 
mations of the Great Queen, of King Edward the 
Seventh, and of King George the Fifth, Indians had 
the same nghts as ourselves , “ Leave to live by no 
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man's leave uodemeath the law ” The present war 
it was to be hoped bad pat an end for ever to ' Top 
dogism ” and D d niggensra ** In his opinion at 
the present moment the best thing* for India would be 
that I^rd Hardinge, a Governor General who noder 
stood the people and was loved by them should be 
continued in his Viceroyaliy until the end of the war 
If this could not be arranged it would be no bad 
thing to send Sir Edward Carson out as Governor 
General ha was a warm hearted Irishman and would 
soon learn to understand and appreciate the devoted 
loyalty even of the Home Rulers of India I At aoyj 
rate, ho would learn that there were other places in 
the world besides Ulster 



Dr. V. 11. RUIHEI^FORD, AT. P. 


IKDIV \ND SJiLF-GOVERNMENT 

An nddrcss on “ Home Rule for India ’* \\as given b}' 
Dr \'. H. Rutherford, (|nn(* 50). 19J6 at a meeting of 
the London Indian Association 

Mr. SNcd Hossain, who wa^; in the chair, introduced 
Dr. Rutherford as an old and staunch friend, who, 
both in and out of Parliament, had co’isistenlly served 
the cause of India. Dr. Rutherford’s was no new'- 
found infatuation for the rights and liberties of India. 
He had long been associated wuth those with whom the 
principle of self-government for India was a living 
faith ' 

Insisting that the time w^as appropriate for the- 
discussion of the question of India’s future, w'hen 
Indians were sacrificing both their lives and their 
money in a w'ar for national freedom, Dr. Rutherford 
advocated the setting up of provincial parliaments, with 
a central imperial legislature in w'hich the so called 
“Native States” w'ould be represented. All the 
members of these bodies should be elected on a 
franchise to be- settled by Indians. At the same timei 
the old village' councils should be restored and Municr-t 
pal Councils and district boards re-organ ised upon 
an elective basis. He would apply the principle- 
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■of Home Role strictly to the Civil Service. Indians 
■should administer their own country The present 
form of Government m India was pore despotism and 
it was the worst m the world however qualified it 
might be by benevolence. Argnmeut* might, of 
course be advanced against his proposals. It would 
be said that Hindus and Mahomedans were mntoally 
antagooisbc but the aigns of the times were all in 
favour of cchoperation between the two great 
commumtiea. Tlie All India Moslem League and the 
National Congress were about to meet in conference, 
and were muted lu a common desire to achieve the 
national aspiration Next it was urged by critics of 
the type of Mr Balfour that parliamentary government 
was not adaptable to India b^use of the many races ] 
which inhabited the countiy The suggestion wafi, 
worthy of those who had denounced the grant of a,j 
ccmstitution to South Africa as p dangerous expan 
raent Agam it was pleaded that India was not fit 
for self-government What a roelanchoK reflection 
this was upon British rule 1 It had been said so often i 
that the English were m India to teach ludianfl to rule 
themselves, and yet after a century and a half it was 
to be acknowledged that they had failed As a matter 
of fact he (Dr Rutherford) bad visited Baroda which 
was administered entirely by Indians and bad found 
it better governed than any portion of India governed 
by Bntons. He need only remind them of the one 
matter of free and compulsory educatioo in which 
Baroda was far ahead. Liberty ei Mr Gladstone 
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had said, alone fitted men for libert}. Surely Indians 
^^ere as fit to govern themselves as Serbs, Bulgars and 
Greeks. Another favourite argument was that 
N\ith self government India would fall a prey 
to some foreign Power. But it was self-govern- 
ment ^\lthln the British Empire for which 
India \\as striving. Great Britain would be India’s 
protector, just as much as she was the protector 
of Australia and Canada and South Africa. The Indian. 
Arm} must be officered and commanded by Indians, 
and w’ould then be ready to defend its owm frontiers. 
How’ w’as the end to be achieved ? Indian Nationalists 
must develop the spirit of patriotism in India itself and 
at the same time strive to enlighten the British 
democracy as to the justice of their demand. That 
demand must be pressed b} constitutional means, 
and by these alone; and he hoped that British 
statesmanship, taught by the lesson of Ireland, would 
prove equal to the occasion. Self-government had 
kept Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa within the British Empire, and it would do the 
same for India. 



Mr SlDNhY WEBB 


BMTISH POLICY IN INDIA , 

In the coarse of a valaable article on The Goardion 
ship of the Non Adult Races m tlie New States 
man wntes Mr Sidney Webb the subject ot 
official practice m India as contrasted m the histone 
pledges made since 185S 

“ Wo declare that we reek m Indio no advantage for 
England or its inhabitants th iboor aim is cxclosively 
the advancement and welfare of India and ofr the 
Bntiah Empire as a whole that ue will allow no 
coQSideratioQS of creed or colour or race to interfere 
with the selection of the persons oest hited rto fill the 
administrative posia. Unfortunately as it seems, these 
pnnciples are not aluajTi acted on or are so changed 
by bong put in operation as to be mdistmgnisbable 
from qnite an opposite bet of principles. It is not 
difficult to meet Eloglisbmen (and especially English 
women) of the governing class — mduding we sispect 
half the Indian Civil Servi<» itself— who avowedly 
behevothat England holds India bj the sword and 
qnite justifiably benefits b> its possession in ralaries 
for its sons and profits for its traders that anything 
tending to dimmish these perquisites of Empire for the 
benefit of India itself must, of conrie, be resisted that 
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it IS unnecessary, and indeed impracticable, to allow 
Indian public opinion to influence the administration , 
that it IS not the advancement, improvement, or 
development of the Hindoo that we ought to promote 
hy education or other^^ise, but his remaining in the 
present tutelage that we find profitable to ourselves ^ 
and that, in particular, the admission of any greater 
proportion of educated Indians into the Civil Service 
of their own country — not to say the promotion of 
any such Indian official, however highly qualified to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of a Province — must, as calcula- 
ted to diminish the authority of the English, be 
absolutely prevented. Unfortunately, as it seems to us, 
there is not in the Government of India any definite and 
persistent choice between these alternative policies 
There is, in all the million details of Indian adminis- 
tration, too little real regard for the declarations of the 
King-Emperor, and too much acceptance of the 
opposite policy. The Secretary of State for India 
does not, as a matter of fact, allow the Govern- 
ment of India to settle the Indian Customs 
Tariff, or even its internal taxation, with reference 
solely to the interests of India and the British Empire 
as a whole , the Government of India does not set itself 
to organise Indian education in such a way as to 
produce the greatest advancement of the Indian, either 
physically, mentally or morally. When Lord Hardinge 
last year absolutely forbade to the natives of India the 
Boy Scout Movement, in any shape or form, he was 
not acting sincerely in the interests of the better 
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physical and moral iraimng of the Hmdoo race the 
vmhty of which the Govemroeot is not really anxions 
to promote when ei 3 happened lately the ofiBciallj' 
dominated Universihes of India together with the 
Provinaal Edocation Departraoots prescnbcd for the 
yonog men s reading Charlotte Yonge a novels and 
Cowper*3 letters to the displacement cf Macaulay 
and Burke they were not acUog single mmdedly as 
ontversities ought to do in the interest cf their students 
mtellectoal development when the British Govern 
roent declares that the Indian Civil Service is open 
to the competitive examination of all Bntish subjects 
irrespeclivo of race or colour it is behaving disingenu- 
ously in addmg to this apparently literal fnlhlment of 
Queen Victoria’s proclamation the limiting proviso 
that only those persons will be eligible (and then not 
for the highest poets) who can travel thousands of 
miles from their own country to ait, in a narrow street 
00 Piccadilly at an exnmmaiioD deliberately so 
devised as enormously to favour those candidates ^sho 
have been through a particular cnrnculum at the 
University of Oxford To the Socialist it seems as if a 
large proportion of the Indian Civil Service, and a still 
larger proportion of the English governing dug were 
not really in agreement with the repeated declarations 
of the Cros\-n as to our policy m India. The child is 
growing up. Whereas It toed to be only seven years 
old It IS now fourteen. Are wo to try to prevent it 
from attaining manhood ?” i 



Mr. HEf^BERT BURROWS 


THE PASSING OF EMPIRE IN INDIA 

Mr. Herbert Burro\\s gave an interesting address at 
South Place Ethical Institute, Finsbury. 

He observed that few phrases had suffered more 
from Ignorance and distortion than the word Empire. 
In Its proper dictionary signification, it appeared 
harmless enough, but tyrannies and despotisms had 
clustered around it without number. With regard 
to the British Empire the remarkable fact was that' 
there was no such thing except in India and the 
Crown Colonies. With regard to India there were Uvo 
mam schools of thought. There was the “Imperial 
school,” represented m India by the hard-and-fast 
Anglo-Indian and in England by the governing classes 
in Parliament and at the India Office Their view's 
had been very crudely, but most truthfully, put by 
Mr Joynson-Hicks, who, when he was member for 
North-West Manchester, blurted out that it was utter 
nonsense to say that the British were in India for 
India’s good , that they were there for their own good 
and intended to remain there for the same reason. 
Then there were the other school which held that 
India should have complete self-government, and that 
Bntam should see about giving it to her at the earliest 
25 
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possible moment, publicly declanng thi3 to be her 
object Between these two extremes there nere, of 
conrse, many gradations, even among Indians them- 
selves. Som^ said that Bntam shonld remain in India 
amply as airerain others desired to see her retain her 
gnp of national administnition others again would 
turn India into a Colony on the model of Anatrdliaand 
and there were also those who were content 
with the wide extension of local municipal government 
Hp did not propose to discoss these various shades 
of opinions. It was ha belief that Bntish role m India 
bad fallen far short of the ideal profess*^ m 1S58 
when the Company a government came to an end. Bat 
be would leave that to discuss Mr Fielding Halls 
thesis that much of the scKasIled ** unrest was largely 
the Englishman's own fault He noold pre-supposo 
that the English wore going to remain ^in^ India 
and for mure years than some of bis In-ian fnends 
might believe He wasprepared to find he wai mistaken, 
for India of all countries in the world was perhaps the 
rooet difficult to anderataud Although ho had not 
been to India it had been ho good fortane to come 
into daily contact with Indians — men of different 
castes, races habits tbooghta, ideas aspirations and 
religions— and the more he saw of them, the more 
he realised the infinite patience which it needed for 
an Earopcan even to scratch the surface of the 
problem He did not believe in much that Kipling 
had wTitten but he did feel the truth of the hackneyed 
quotation as to the gnif between E^st and West. In 
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the mass there could be little rapprochement between 
two races \\hich for centuries had difiered so essentially 
in general evolution and training and m every sort 
of charactenstic. Indians had e\acth the same feeling 
towards the negro. The first thing, then, was to try to 
understand It was because the English had not 
understood, and mostly had not tried to understand, 
.that their so-called Empire in India was slowly passing 
aw'ay. They had ahvays been except in rare instances, 
and still w'ere an alien race in a strange land, counting 
the hours until they were released to spend in their 
ow'n country the money they had made No assimila- 
tion w'as possible under such circumstances. He was 
putting on one side the anarchists and terrorists His 
thought w'as of the general type The Government 
might pass Press Law's as bad as those of Russia, 
but 315 millions of people could not be permanently 
ruled by such means, however stringent they might be. 

The “ Daily Mail ” had on December 16 published a 
letter from an “ Anglo-Indian,” which revealed a 
condition of affairs that stay-at-home Englishmen 
could not possibly imagine, namely, that a w'hole 
people could be barred because of their colour by 
a so-called superior race. As this Anglo-Indian put it, 
the arrogance and snobbishness of the Anglo-Indian 
was a festering sure to the body politic of India. 
Much was heard of the Jim Crow car in the United 
States. But let an Indian enter a carriage in which an 
Englishman was seated, and he ran the risk of being 
bundled out. The effect upon a proud and highly 
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sensitive people could appreciated bj Engltshmeo if 
they would only set to work to imagine India rmstresi 
of England, and Indians treating Englishmen in that 
manner The iron would enter into their soula. Was 
it worth while to aronso such passions m India 
Frankly however he did not believe any general 
disturbance was coming There was as yet no real 
coherence in India. Her town life was sparse hei 
villages widely separated by jnngle. Her races 
langoages religions were of different types Hindca 
and Mahomedans were coming together m a manner 
which was roost hopeful bat the movement was 
slow and many of the old prejudices and jealoosaes 
remained Differences m India uere very deep and 
very far reaching He ivas rery strongly incbned to 
thmk also that the chief opponents for a long time 
to come of any real changes in India wood be the 
Indian women As for the caste system, the sooal 
salvation of the country would never be accomplished 
until Indians ate together lived together and interrauccd 
without restriction The same observation applied to 
England where, m some respects, the cksa system was 
as bad as earned the same soaal results. 

THE PRIMARY DUTY OF ENGLAND 
But because a general nsing was neither possible 
nor probable, the heavy responsibility of England was 
not thereby diminished It was for her to do the ar 
most to assist India to herself realisation she most 
publicly declare that she was in India for the single 
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purpose of helping India to attain complete self- 
government and must shape her policy to that end. In 
the meantime, all who had studied the matter would 
agree with Mr Fielding Hall that the present 
bureaucratic government of India must be reformed 
root and branch. But, curiously enough, Mr Hall'was 
against throwing open the higher positions in the 
Indian Civil Service to Indians and the race-arrogance 
of the Europeans was assigned by him as the obstacle. 
Leaving that aside, there was education to be pushed 
among the masses of the people. But it must be done 
wisely and well The defects of education as they 
knew It in England must be avoided, and nothing but 
the virtues copied so that it might be made a lever for 
self-government. There should be as much district, 
local, and municipal government as possible. The 
provincial councils should be thoroughly reconstituted, 
and the Viceroy’s Legislative Council made properly 
representative of the real interests of the people. The 
tendency now on all hands was to keep India bound 
hand and foot to the care of Anglo-Indian officialism. 

The objection was always raised that Indians were 
unfit for self-government It was as old as the hills, 
and done duty in every civilised country as the one 
stock argument of the quidnunces who stood out 
against any change or against the surrender of social 
and political privileges There was, of course, 
millions of Indians who were unfit in the ordinary 
sense of the party politician, but they could be 
matched by thousands in England in town and country. 
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After eI4 the poor had to live lUce everyone else and 
had therefore the human nght to order their own 
lives, even though they might ruaJce mistakes. How 
ever this might be, there were enough educated Indians 
now to jnstif} the expffinient of much more extended 
local self government if only the authonties would 
consent to it England must seek her strength not m 
doimnance but in kindly help. 



Mr. S. H. SWINNY 


HOMK RULE I'OK INDIA 

To secure Rood ndnitn i'll ration was one UmiR, but Rood 
Rovcmmcnl could never be a sub'^litute for Rovernmcnl by 
the ficoplc thcm'^elvcc — Sir HiNKY Campulli, 

MAN’ at Stirlinp, Noven^ber 23. 1905 

For a long time all proposal to introduce reforms 
into India, to ns'^ociate the people more closely with 
the government of the countr)^ and to give them more 
power in the administration of their own public affairs, 
have been met by the cr\ that such mcasurcb w’ould 
impair that efficiency in administration for. which our 
rule was famous. Now’ it may be at once admitted 
that efficiency and self-government are sometimes at 
variance, that modern democratic constitutions are not 
always favourable to the choice of the best rulers, and 
that in the past the Indian Civil Service has been 
fruitful in skilful administrators Yet these considera- 
tions are very far from deciding the question at issue 

A NECESSARY CONDITION OF EFFICIENCY 
One necessary condition of efficiency is a certain 
harmony between rulers and ruled. Without that the 
ability of administrators, instead of being exerted for 
the advancement of the community, will be expended 
in attempts at obstinate repression or ungracious 
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conciliation Id soch a posituin the party spint which 
13 held np to our abhorreoce by the opponents of 
popular government appears in its most dangerots 
shape, and rulers and people enter the lists as contend 
mg factions. The government is nnder the temptation to 
use the public resources as a -Tneans of silencing the 
public voice, and the people are prone to oppose the 
most ordinary acts of administration as designs of the 
enemy In the end even the admintstrstion of justice 
becomes tainted in the public estimation The 
authonties are suspected of coing the law to accomplish 
ends which ore none the less factious becanse the party 
involved coosists of officials and their hangars-on and 
their opponents in return cease to lend any active 
’Support, even if they do not show an open hostility to 
the proceedings of the officers of justice. 

T 

THE LESSON OF THE BENGAL PARTITION 
That this is nC fancy picture but a description of 
what has actoall} happened raa> bo proved from the 
history of many nations and not least, from thohistor} 
of Ireland the country to which Sir Henrv Campbell 
Bannerman was refemng when he made use of the 
vords quoted at the head of thia article Nor is India 
vithont a recent example of (he aaihe condition in its 
earlier stages. The partition of Bengal has been 
defended as necessary to efficiency Could the most 
inefficient Government have prodneed in so short a 
time so many evils as this unfortonate' meosare 
prodoced — 80 much UI wfll suspiaoo, 6hd disorder So 
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great a disturbance to tr.ade, so complete n revolution m 
the feelings of the people towards their rulers? The 
measure was earned through in defiance of public 
opinion and when it was believed that any such 
intention had been abandoned It naturally provoked 
opposition, which wa'^mol.ns it usuall} is, by repres- 
sion Can It he pretended, c\cn from the Government 
point of \ifw. and t.ikmg clTicicnc} alone into 
account, that the two provinces were better administer- 
ed, that the public peace w,ss better pre.'^erved, trade 
more flourishing, the rulers more respected, and the 
public mind more tranquil than m tht daNs before the 
partition ’ If not, bow can u be said that that measure 
promoicd efficiency ? Could there be a stronger 
instance of how ncces‘=ar\ it is for eflicicncy itself that 
government should be earned on with the active 
co-operation and approval of the governed ’ 

t 

POPULAR CONTROL 

The attempt, therefore, to discriminate between 
efficiency and popular control is idle In some form 
or other the second is necessarj to the first. This is 
not to say that popular control can only be exercised 
in accordance wath Western democratic theories, or 
that in India all considerations of previous history and 
social structure must be disregarded Home Rule in 
that countr}’ means a Government observant of, and 
guided by, Indian public opinion, and administered by 
men in whom Indians have 'confidence, w'hether 
formally elected or not. It means a government all the 
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positions in which are freely open to Indians, and m 
which therefore Indians ninst gradoally obtain a 
preponderance — for strangers are not like permanently 
to remain m possession of anthonty unless they arc 
g iv e n some artificial advantage It means as Mr 
Gokhale so eloquently set forth in his Presidential 
Address at the National Congrea of 1905 a Govern 
ment which has as its goal an India as much the 
mistress m her own house as are the Oversea Dominions. 

This may be brought about in man) ways. Bnt the 
test which should be applied is that which Sir Henry 
Campbell Benncrman has recommended for Ir^nd — 

If b« ware aalced for advice by an ardent Insb 
Nationalist be woold say that bis desire was to see tbe 
eilective mana^femeat of Irish afiairs m tbe bands of a 
representaiive Irish aatbonty and be tnrtber said that if lu 
were tbe Irish Nationalist, be would take it id any way 
that be coaid get it If an iDstalmeat of rcpresencative 
■control were offered to Irel&Dd or any administratifo 
unpravement, be woald advise the Nationalists thankfully 
to accept it provided it was consistent and led np to tbe 
larger policy To eecore good administration was one 
tbmg bat good government could never be a sabetitute 
for government by tbe people themselves. 

This a, mdeed, the true test — does the roeasore 
proposed tend lO the direction of Home Role or away 
from It? Does it make the transition easier or more 
difficult ? And it will be well for tbe Indian people to 
judge all political roeasiires, not by their democratic 
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professions or their popular appearance, but by this 
Simple criterion. 

Some conditions are no doubt necessary for the 
advent of Home Rule. India is becoming a nation ; 
and thus the first condition is fulfilled. The autonomy 
of the various provinces under the present system of 
government vi'ould make it easy to satisfy the second 
— the care for local interests But besides these condi- 
tions which directly concern India, there are others 
which relate to the state of public opinion in Great 
Bntain. It is certain that the English mind has a 
rooted objection to sudden revolutions, and that it can 
only be brought to acquiesce in great changes if they 
are the result of a gradual approach, in which each 
stage is tried on its merits before the next is attempted. 
It will thus be Seen that in the course of the attainment 
of Indian Home Rule each step in the process will be 
viewed from different standpoints in India and in 
England ' 

THE ATTITUDE OF ENGLISH OPINION 

Indian public opinion will be chiefly concerned with 
the ultimate tendency of the measure, while the 
English will be swayed by the practical necessities of 
the immediate situation It will also be necessary as a 
condition precedent to any great advance towards 
Home Rule to satisfy English public opinion as to the 
capacity for moderation or determined opposition as 
the particular occasion may require To the theoncian 
this may seem illogical, since the greater the inferiority 
of one nation to another, the greater is the distance 
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between them and therefore the less fitted is the 
superior to nnderstand to sympathise with and to 
rule the inferior But the English have never been 
logioanB. Even when ell these conditions are fofilled 
It IS doubtful whether an eirtension of self government 
in India will come about as a result of cold reason and 
the logic of events or whether it will need an outburst 
of popular enthnsiasm m England as well as in India 
tn order to overcome the opposition of classes interest- 
ed m the maintenance of the present order 

Bnt It IS the manifest duty of the Liberal Party to 
smooth the way for the great transformation They 
are the professed advocates of popular self government 
They are the enemie? of bureaocrBcy of pride of race 
and of the rule of force. If m the day of then power 
they refose to listen to the claims of India they will 
be false to their pnnciplet they will lose a splendid 
occasion for doing honoar alike to tbeniBelves and to 
tbeir country If they fail to scire the opportunity^ 
they will forfeit the confidcDco of all those who have 
trusted in their professions and they will prepare that 
reaction against Liberal principles which aliinys 
follows the adoption of illiberal measures by the 
leaders of the Liberal Party If India is governed 
despotically and without reference to the opinion of 
the people, it cannot fail to revive and strengthen 
those theonesof govemraeotat home ishich have bad 
so baneful an efiect in Ireland Those who desire 
freedom in Ireland and m England mi»t not neglect 
it in India . — India 
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H E. the Viceroy tii the coarse of his opening speech in 
ihe Imperial Legislative Council on the 5th beptember, 1917 
said — 

I now turn to the constitutional reforms. At the 
very first Executive Council which I held as Viceroy 
and Governor-General I propounded two questions to 
my Council (1) What is the goal of British rule in 
India (2) what are the steps on the road to that goal 
We came to the conclusion, which 1 trust most Hon 
Members will agree was inevitable, that the endowment 
of British India as an integral part of the British 
Empire with Self-Government, was the goal of British 
rule, and his Majesty’s Government have now put for- 
ward in precise terms their policy, which I may say 
that we as the Government of India regard in substance 
as practically undistinguishable from that which we 
put forward With regard to the second question, 
after careful and detailed examination of the ground, 
we arrived at the decision that there were three roads 
along which an advance should be made towards the 
goal The first road was the domain of Local Self- 
Government, the village, the rural board, and the towns 
or municipal council The domain of urban and rural 
self-government, is the great training ground from 
which political progress and a sense of responsibility 
have taken their start, and we felt that the time had 
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coroe to qmcken the advance to accelerate the rate of 
progress and thus to stimulate the sense of respoosibi 
lity in the average citixen and to enlarge his experience 
The second road^ in onr opinion lay in the domain of 
the more responsible employment of Indians under 
Govemroent We felt that it was eraential to the 
progrcffl towards the goal that Indians should be 
admitted In steadily increasing proportion to the 
higher grades of the vanons services and departments, 
and to more responsible poets in the administraiion 
generally It is I think obvions that this is a most 
important line of advance. If we are to get real 
progress it is vital that India ebonld have an increasing 
number of men verged not ool> in the details of every 
day administration bat m the whole art of Govern 
ment I doabt whether there is likely to be any one 
who will cavil at the general conclusions at which we 
amvod as to these two roads of advance, but agreement 
must not blind os to their instruction than the liberty 
to make mistakes. The first and foremost principle 
which was enunciated in Lord Ripon *5 Self-Govemroeat 
resolution of May 1SS2, and was subsequentl) empha 
sised by Lord Morley and Lord Crewe m their 
despatches of 27th November 190S and 11th July 
1913 respectivelj was that the object of Local Self 
Government is to tram the people in the manageroent 
of their own local affairs and that political edocation 
of this sort must take precedence of mere considerations 
of departmental efficient^ We are m complete 
accord untb that pnnaple hence our advocac) of an 
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advance along the first road. Equally we realise the 
paramount importance of training in administration 
which would be derived from an advance along the 
second road. There is nothing like administrative 
e\perience to sober the judgment and bnng about an 
appreciation of the practical difficulties which exist in 
the realm of administration and it is from this source 
that we may look forward in the future to an element 
of experienced and tried material for the Legislative 
Assemblies. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 
We came now to our third road, which lay in the 
domain of the Legislative Councils. As Hon. Members 
will readily appreciate, there is no subject on which 
much difference of opinion exists and with regard to 
which greater need is required for careful investigation 
and sober decision I may say frankly that w'e, as the 
Government of India, recognise fully that advance 
must be made on this road simultaneously with the 
advances on the other two and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in connection with the goal which the}'’ have 
outlined in their announcement have decided that 
substantial steps in the direction of the goal they 
define should be taken as soon as possible Some 
criticism has been directed against the Government of 
India on the score that we have not disclosed the 
policy outlined in our despatch I must remind Hon. 
Members that decision on such a question rests not 
with the Government of India but with the authorities 
at Home. Moreover, on the larger question of a 
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<ieclaratioo of policy in vmw of its unique importance 
I steadfastly refused m the face of much adverse 
criticism to anticipate by an> statement of my own the 
decision of His Majesty^ Government who alone 
conld make a final and authoritatiTO statement and I 
was careful to warn Hon Members m my opening 
speech to them last Febmar/ of the likelihood of 
delay owing to the grave pre-occnpations of the 
Cabinet at Homo. 



Mr. JUSTICE ABDUR RAHIM 


In the course of hts judgment in the New India case, 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahi.n said . — 

“ The learned Advocate-General very rightly told us 
under instructions from the Government that they did 
not object to advocacy of any Home Rule propaganda, 
and in fact it is difficult to see how any such movement 
can be regarded as illegal per se It lies entirely with 
the Sovereign, that is, in the compendious phrase of Dr. 
Dicey, the King in Parliament, to establish any 
Government he chooses for India or any other part of 
the British Empire. There can be nothing wrong, 
therefore, in a subject of the Crown urging the desira- 
bility of a change in the machinery of Government m 
India. Changes in the constitution of Government do 
take place from time to time with the consent or 
sanction of the Sovereign. In certain stages of 
society, reforms in the constitution of the Government 
are a biological and political necessity. To say that 
such questions are not open to public discussion, 
supposing that the law is not violated by the manner 
and the methods adopted in ■’uch discussion, would be 
opposed to all sound maxims of constitutional law. 
The principle which bears on the subject has been ex- 
pressed in the following terms which have met with the 
approval of some of the most distinguished text 
writers . — ‘ An intention is not seditious if the object is 
26 
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to show that the King has been mialed or mistaJ\.en in 
his measures or to pomt out errors m the Government 
or constitjuUoQ ,with a j view to their reformation or to 
exate the subjeds ^ attempt by lawful 'means the 
alteration of ilny matter in Chnrch or State or to pomt 
out With 1 view to their removal matters which are 
producing or have a teodeoi^ to produce feeling of 
hatred or ill will between classes of thesnbjetcs.” 



S[R WiLLIAAl WEDDERBURN 


It IS a remarkable document, breathing a spirit of 
reasoned lo}aIty to the British Empire, with a hearty 
desire to promote “ an advance in the ideals of the 
Government all over the civilised world.” 

This manifesto of Indian aspirations recognises 
ungrudgingly the benefits of a British connexion: 
“ The people of India have good reasons to be grateful 
to England for the great progress in her material 
resources and the widening of her intellectual and 
political outlook under British rule, and for the steady, 
if slow, advance in her national life, commencing with 
her Charter Act of India of 1S33 ” Further, India 
cordially appreciates the advance made in recent years 
by the Morley-Minto reforms, ’which, especiall)^ as 
regards the Executive and Legislative Councils, gave 
the Indians a certain voice in the management of their 
own affairs The time now seems to have come for 
a further development on similar lines 

Up to the reforms of 1909, the members of the 
Executive Councils were all Europeans, the majority 
being officials belonging to the permanent Civil Service , 
and the Morley-Minlo reforms promoted 'Imperial 
solidarity m no small degree, when they mitigated this 
racial monopoly, and admitted into “ the inner counsels 
of the Indian Empire ” Indians of such character and 
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attainments aa Sir S. P Sinha Sir Ah Imam and Sir 
Sankaran Nau As regards the Lcgialativo Councils 
the object of the reforms was to extend the elective 
system and obtain for the administration the benefit of 
independent Indian opinion allowing to the wearer an 
opportunity of saying where the shoe pinches him. 

\Vhat IS now the posilioo ? India has borne her part 
m the great world-stmggle and now looks forward to a 
happier futnre ” Expectations have been raised and 
hopes held out that after the war the problems of 
Indian administration will be looked at from a new 
angle of vision Wo hope and believe that these 
expectations will not be disappointed lading Bnttsh 
statesmen have declared their desire to satisfy reasonable 
Indian aspirations and it is most opportune that a 
body of trusted leaders rcpresentiog united India (three 
of the ngnatones are ex Presidents of the Indian 
Kational Congress and three are ex Presidents of the 
Moslem League) bhould have placed before the Viceroy 
a statement showing In clear terms the reforms which 
m their judgment are esential ior the welfare of India 
and of the Empire “We feel they aay that 
we should avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
respectfully offer to Gevemroent ocr bumble suggestions 
as to the lines on which these reformsshonld pr oceed .” 

Accordingly as regards the Executive ConnaU 
Imperial and Provincial, th^ recommend that half the 
members should be Indians and that the European 
members shoold be men tramed and educated m the 
public life of England. As regards the Legislative 
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Councils, the> propose that in all cases there should be 
a majority of elected members, the Viceroy and 
Governors retaining their power of veto. Further, it is 
suggested that the elected representatives of the people 
should have a voice in the selection of the Indian 
members of the Executive Councils. 

These are Some of the leading proposals tending to 
produce that atmosphere of sympathy desired by the 
King-Emperor. But, apart from constitutional reforms, 
there exists at the present moment a crucial matter, 
connected w’lth the military situation, w'hich demands 
special attention from well-w'ishers of the British 
Empire, because it intimately affects the sentiments of 
the Indian people, and is derogatory to their sense of 
national self-respect. A humiliating sense of racial 
differentiation is produced by the Arms Act, applied to 
Indians, but not to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, by 
the disqualification of Indians as volunteers, and by 
their exclusion from the commissioned ranks of the 
Army. With pathos these representative members of 
the Viceroy’s Council set forth the demoralising effect 
of such restrictions on the civil population of India, 
and especially on the younger generation , and they 
urge that the Government should remove these “ irnta- 
ting disabilities as regards the possession of arms and a 
military career, which indicate want of confidence in 
the people, and place them in a position of inferiority 
and helplessness.” 

India is a lover of peace, but she possesses almost 
unlimited man-power, and her desire is to have her 
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bands unbound and, bs a good comrade to stand by 
England m seeming victdryifor the cause of justice 
and humanity in the iintemabonaJ relations of the 
World 

In this coonection the following extracts from the 
Report of the British Congress Committee for the year 
1915 1916 may be read with4ntere3i — i 

The esential prmaple of stlf government was 
declared by Lord Hardinge, when he indicated the 
safe path of Indian reforms founded on provincial 
ahtonom> with a persistent, if gradnal transfer of 
authonty from the offiaal body to the representatives 
of the people. This wc trust, will be the direction m 
which Parliament will proceed But in order that 
the Viceroy ma> be m a position to carry oat the orders 
of the Home Govemroeot, it iB absolutely necesaary 
tbbt his bands should be strengthened Kt present the 
Viceroy is not ma^er in his own household the exist 
in^ practice giving to the perroaoent ofiBcials an 
exceptional position of authonty in bis Executive 
Council The constitution of that Council isdetcnmned 
by the India Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Victoria c. 67^ 
clause J providing that three out of five ordmary 
members of that Council are to be persons who have 
been at least ten years m the Bervice of the Crown m 
India and this provision has been interpreted for 
the sole benefit of the Covenanted Civil Service 
So that the Viceroj s Cabinet ts unduly dominated 
by a group of permanent officials who enter the Exo 
cntive Council automatically, imbued Nvith the spirit of 
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the great centralised departments, over which they 
have been accustomed to preside.' Under this system 
a Viceroy, fresh from England and unfamiliar with 
the routine of Indian administration, is not in a position 
to give effect to the policy prescribed for him by 
Parliament and the Crown 
The remed\ is a simple one , for the time has come 
to amend clause 3 of the India Act of 1861, by 
providing that the Viceroy, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, shall have po\%er to nominate the 
members of his oun Executive Council from among 
men, British and Indian, of ripe experience in public 
affairs, their term of office ending with that of the 
Viceroy Such amendent will only be an extension of 
the beneficial practice which, for the last eighty 
years, have given to India the services of such men 
of mark as Lord Macaulay, Mr. James Wilson, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Sir Sumner Maine, Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert, and Sir Guy Wilson In more 
recent times the solidarity of the Empire has been 
strengthened by the addition of distinguished Indians 
Sir S. P. Sinha, Sir Ah Imam, and Sir Sankaran 
Nair. It appears that this reform is a condition, 
precedent to all other reforms The principle involved 
is one that has been accepted by all civilised Govern- 
ments. In England, especially, it has been the settled 
rule that a member of the permanent Civil Service 
must be content to close his official career as the trusted 
and authoritative head of bis department without 
aspiring to political governance The task of a 
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Bntish premier wonid be anairfpoesible one if fhe was 
not free to choose the membOT of bis Cabinet from 
among his political sopporters and was compelled to 
accept as his colleagues the permanent chi^s of the 
admujfllrativa departments . — (Thg Nation 1916). 



f 

BABU ARABINDO QHOSE 

“ Our ideal 15 that of S^\a^aj, x * t * 
*""’*' * " We claim the right of ever}’^ 

nation to live by its own energies, according to its own 
nature and ideals. We reject the claim of aliens to 
force upon us a civilisation inferior to our own or to 
keep us out of our inheritance on the untenable ground 
of a supenor fitness. While admitting the strains and 
defects which long subjection has induced upon our 
native capacity and energy, we are conscious of that 
capacity and energy reviving in us. We point to the 
unexampled national vigour which has preserved the 
people of this country through centuries of calamity 
and defeat, to the great actions of our forefathers 
continued even to the other day, to the many men of 
intellect and character such as no other nation in a 
subject capacity has been able to produce. . . , We 
have brains, we have courage, we have an infinite and 
vanous national capacity All we need is a field and 
an opportunity Our ideal of Swaraj involves no 
hatred of any other nation nor of the administration 
which IS now established by law in this country. We 
find a bureaucratic administration, we wish to make it 
democratic , we find an alien government, we wish to 
make it indeginous , we find a foreign control, we wish 
to render it Indian. They lie who say that this aspiration 
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Decegitate3 hatred and violence. Our ideal of patrio- 
tism proceeds on the basis of love and brotherhood, and 
It looks beyond the unity of the nation, and envisage^ 
the ultimate uiiity of gptnkib d.^ The^Gtng^b of our 
position IS moral not matenal The u'hole of the 

moral strength of the country is ^^th os^ ^uitice is 
with tri the'^law ol' God ''which is higher than any 
hnman' justifies our achon Youth is for us^ ■'the futuroJ 



Air. V. I’. AIADHAVa RAO, C.I.E. 

(Ritirni Di.\C!}t} of lij’wrr, Ttmiincnic, and Baioda) 

Thi fortunes of Ind:a arc inc\tricabh bound up 
^^Ith tfiocic of En^^lnnd, and, \iha(e\cr the shortcomings 
of England ina\ be, it is oni) through licr tliat India 
can hope to become a self-governing nation. An\ thing 
therefore, that mn} weaken England's power cannot 
but tell on the well-being and prospent) of India It is, 
■on the other hand, to England’s own interest as an 
Imperial Power to do everything to strengthen India’s 
position So that she maj become a self-supporting and 
self-reliant nation within the Empire. 

I think England fully realises that the time has 
arrived for giving India self-government, but her 
difncuU} appears to be whether India can safely 
be raised to the position of a self-governing 
countr) . The case of the Colonies is simple. They are 
kindred nations who are offshoots of the parent stock 
and the question with them is one of bringing them 
into closer union W’lth the central Government and has 
practically been solved. But the case wnth India is 
different. Her populations belong to an alien racd 
and a different civilisation- And the British nation, 
W'ho, in the ultimate resort are the arbiters of the 
•destinies of the Indian people, have not troubled them- 
selves to understand Indian problems and have left the 
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government of the Coantry in the hands of her experts. 
Some catastrophe like the Mutiny andf m a milder form 
the Indian unrest of 1905 rouses her attention and on 
these occasions through her national afflembly, the 
Horses of Parlmmeot Some achon li taken to redress 
Indian grievances and improve her GovCTnroent In the 
present World War, however England appears to 
have been much impressed by the spectacle of a 
whole nation from pnoce to peasant rallying to 
her side and plaang tbeir resonrcfiS and services 
unreservedly at her disposaL In the exuberance of 
her feelings of gratitude India was aasnred of her 
title to self rule being recognised and to her being 
lifted from a pontioa of dependency td that of 
partnership in the Imperial scheme. The enthusiasm 
however would appear to have cooled down somewhat 
latterly and the visit to India of the Editor of the 
ToW# and the Oonmton utalth of f^aiions is not 
calculated to inspire coubdeoce io the nnnds of the 
people of India as to much being done to change 
the character of her rule He is supposed to represent 
the Lord Milner-achool of thought which m regard to 
the so-called subject races has greater faith in the 
efficacy of strong and according to their lights good 
government than self-government. The Government 
Will still be bureaucratic in spirit although there may 
be an increase in the representative clement m it and In 
the appointments in Government service open to the sons 
of the sod. But this will not meet the present require- 
ments of India What India needs and is npo for, is 
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Government of the people, the people and the full 
recognition of the principle that there should be “ no 
ta\ation without representation.” 

This is a matter of no mere sentiment or aspi- 
ration, due to borrowing fine phrases from the 
politics of the West without undcistandmg their mean- 
ing. It IS a positive ncccssitj for the well-being of 
India and for the integrity of the Empire. There is no 
question that the bureaucracy has outlived its useful- 
ness, and while unwilling to part with pow'cr, is unable 
to adapt itself to the changed conditions in India. The 
India of to-day is not tnc India of five years ago and 
since the w’nr, the change is w'orking even more rapidly 
than in the previous three years The retired Governors 
and officials who generally shape opinion at Home 
on Indian questions are w'oefully behind the times and 
shout shibboleths like ‘‘vakil raj,” ” babu politicians,” 

Martial races,” “ unwarlike communities,” ” ignorant , 
masses” and “self-seeking educated classes,” which 
have long since been exploded. India has passed the 
stage of being governed on the old lines by highly 
trained Englishmen sent out to administer the country. 
So long as government was confined to policing the 
country, dispensing justice, collecting taxes, and pro- 
moting to large extent the material and moral w^elfare 
of the people, it was simple enough, and no agency 
could have done it better than the Civil Service, w'hich 
has earned the gratitude of the people and the admira- 
tion of the whole world. But if India is to become a 
self-supporting and self-reliant nation, something more 
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^ wonted tbon these elements -of good government. 
The British Government hoWover sympathetic and 
however well intentioned it may be, cannot from the 
nature of the case undertake this task with an> cbanc* 
of success. The ^work will have to be taken up by 
indigenous agencj by statcstnen and philospbers like- 
Stem Fichte and othcra in Germany m the beginning 
•f the last century or the patnots who piloted the 
passage of Japan from the old order into the new The 
only measure of economic and social teconslmctioo 
introduced by the British Government is the coopera 
tive credit system m Lofd Curzon s Vicerovajty^ 
Beyond this, the Gkjvernment bave not done much to 
strengthen the economic position of the people or tram 
them m habits of self help and self reliance. 

It IS the fashion to attribute the 8p>ontaneou3 rally 
of India to the side of England when war was 
declared to the good Government which had conaliat 
ed and secured the loyaIt> end devotion of the masses 
to the British nation This Is at best a half truth and 
1 do not think 1 am exaggeralmg when I say that this 
was doc mainl} to the uiBuence of the much maligned 
and much misunderstood intellectuals of India who 
alone were in a position to judge the good work Eng 
land had done and what it would mean to India If 
Germany won ip the present war It i5 the educated 
cla s s qi that gave the lead. Of course it is well known 
that n great deal of this unhesitating action is due to 
the emphatic and conrageons way in which X,ord 
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Hnrcitnt^c had mdcnlificd him'^clf with the national 
cause I will not here attempt to show hou untenable 
IS the position, so often assumed, that the civilians 
arc the protectors of the masses and the Indian 
publicists are fighting for tlieir own aggrandisements 
Masses and classes are, however, idea and phrases 
borrowed from the West and are utterl} inapplicable 
to the conditions in India 

How the English rulers in India have not out-grown 
the idf’as of Government winch ma\ have answ'crcd in 
the earlier 3 ears oi British rule but are quite inappli- 
cable to modern conditions ma}' be gathered from the 
attitude of the spokesmen of the Indian Government in 
the discussions in connection wnth the Consolidation 
^cts and from the Despatch sent by the Government 
of India on the proposals of the Decentralisation 
Commission to bring schemes for revision settlements 
before the Legislative Councils if it w'ere a national 
Government, even of the Russian type, it will be quick 
to respond to stimuli from without. The cMgencies of 
self-preservation and strengthening her power ot resist- 
ance has led the Russian Government to adopt 
compulsor} education and give a voice to the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the Duma in deciding the 
policies of the State, even as the w'ar w'as going on 
All this will point to the necessit}’’ of increasing the 
representative charac'rr of Indian rule and consulting 
the people more generally and trusting them to a larger 
extent than has been the case hitherto 
The heart of India is sound at the core and Congresses 
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and Lcagnes and loadera like Mr" Tilak and Mrs Bcaant 
require, at this crisis in India 8 fortunes more freedom 
of speoch^and pubhaty for their utterances rather than 
discoaragemeot, or repression The people have to be 
educated cn the one-faahd and on the other opmion 
has to be focussed on what measures should be adopted 
for giving India, self government within the Empire. I 
can in the light of the recent speech of Lord Carmi 
chael, understand how difficult must be thepojiUon of 
rulers when confronted with /wbat they believe to be a 
widespread conspiracy to subvert Bntisb rule but even 
m regard to such a stale of things I would venture to 
suggest that the befit course to adopt is to snmmon 
the well«disposcd sections of the community to ha aid 
and take coansel with them. However this may be^ m 
regard to the reorgamaation of the Government of 
India the proposals should not have gone to Eogland 
without bang subjected to discussion in Indie both m 
the different Legislative Councils and in the Press. It 
IS discussion alone that will enable Government to 
decide wbat coasUtutioo is b.Jt for each Province and 
for the Federal Government The way in which the 
proposals have been scot to England, without even the 
Imperial L^isUttve Council being consulted, show’s 
that the old bureaucratic spunt still rultf in India — 
( Madra$ Maii *) 


Mr. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M. P. 

When the war broke upon Europe, India was in a 
state of considerable political unsettleiuent. Anarch 'Sm 
was troublesome, and \\as aggravated by the way 
m which the authorities were handling it Centres of 
disaffection and revolutionary propaganda had been 
established in Europe and America, and without doubt 
large numbers of romantic, educated young men were 
being allured by the fire, and were beginning to play 
with it. Political dacoities w'cre prevalent in some 
districts, especially in Bengal , students were showing 
by college strikes and disturbances, not only how 
serious was the antagonism between them and authority, 
but how unsettled the mind of young India was 
becoming and what emotions were possessing it. 

This propaganda was confined to a few, and its 
chief significance was the trouble it gave, and the bad 
influence it had on the minds of the authorities It 
was, however, an indication that something was going 
wrong An antagonism was being engendered which 
was manifesting itself in sporadic flashes of lightning, 
and an uncomfortable feeling that a storm might be 
coming began to be prevalent 

In the field of legitimate politics great changes were 
also evident, and a new constitutional mbvement far 
more insistent and definite than that Avhich had hitherto 
exist'=‘d, and also far more powerfully supported, was 
27 
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showing itself The first generation of Congress 
champions were dead or were old and a new body of 
rnen were tabng their place At first there was 
antagonism between the two and the Congress was 
split and enfeebled Bat the looms of Time weave 
incessantly and the old generation had ^6 accept the 
new propaganda. The Sorat split was healed the 
Mahomedan and Hmdp nationalist foond a common 
political language and a ewnmon political platform 
the demand for Homo Rule was taken up the old 
Congreffl programme asking for this change and that 
was merged in a general claim for self government A 
new spirit had entered the nationalist mo\Tment and 
Indian politics were UDdergoing a transformation 
Similar to that which came over Irish politics when 
Mr Parnell first took the helm. Hitherto Indian 
pride ^vas concerned with India's treatment m her own 
household now India was beginning to claim a 
treatment which would grvo her a worthy status m the 
world 

Then the war came and the interests it created 
swept every otlier to one side for the time being No 
one who had the least accurate knowledge of India 
doubted what it would do. It would be proud to fight 
m a European \var side by side with Europenn troops 
to take a share in Imperial defence was an lionour 
which appealed not only tn wamors but to nationalists 
it was the great opportanity which Ipdm wanted So 
India went to war with pnde and enthusiasm. There 
was general satisfaction At home we talked of turning 
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over a new leaf. India had revealed herself to us. 
But hv and b\ came a chnnpic India’s enthusiasm 
avas not encouraged, her r-’cruits were not aceepfed ; 
her nmlnilance corps wnsdrliandcd , tlie administration 
became timorous Tium endued an awkward time of 
Suspicion and unccrlamtN The Indian Press had 
broken out into r-'ptur' s about w’un' Indi.i was doing 
for the Empire, and h td alrcid\ begun to count upon 
reward in the form of greater political lihortr , 
presenth it began to doubt whether if w.as to get its 
reward, and blam"d the Govcrnm^ml for fainting in 
its good inti ntions India fell a trom r of hesitation m 
the British band she was grasping 

Into the midst of this suspicion and imcertamlv the 
Mesopotamia Report fell, and instantly the svstem of 
Indian Governm-mt wms struck as bv a bomb 
Whatever else Ihi'i Report mi\ have done, it h-i-i 
killed the Indian burcaucr.acv. It did to the prestige of 
the Government w’hal the anarchists with their picric 
acid tried to do to the bodies of the governors. For it 
must be remembered that the failures revealed were far 
less those of mduiduals than those of a method of 
Government There were individual failures undoub- 
tedU, and there w’a'; bad administration But the evil 
action of the individual w'as a dramatic illustration of 
the bad system itself The circumstance and the 
individual w-ere one and the same a^ in a Greek tiagedy 
The relations between the India Office and Delhi, 
and between the Viceroy and his Council, the system of 
Indian military finance, the position of the Finance 
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Member in the Indian mechanism of adrainistration 
above all the rigid mentality of a Govenmient 
controlled fa> a Civil Service and not responsible to 
public opinion either in this conatrj or in India came 
toppling down when that horrible tale of ineffioioncj 
of delay of lack of foresight of feebleness and of 
soSering was told to the world. 

The qacstioQ now is, how are we to repair the rmn ? 
What are we to pot in its place? II we have an> 
concern for the peace and prospenty of India and for 
the reputation of rho Empire, we ‘‘hall approach the 
problem with courage, seeking not to patch up and 
restore, but to build anew from the foondations m 
accordance with modem requirements 

\ phase of Indian adminiatraUon has come to an 
end We have governed and we have educated We 
have opened doors cantiously and riloft“ed the Indian 
to enter the mner shnnes of our adininistration Vi-e 
have given him a measure of self government and some 
representative authority we have taught him the 
philosophy of Western liberty But we have never 
loosened our gnp upon him we have never 
trusted him fully wc have imposed galling conditions 
□pon his liberties wo have not succeeded in making 
him feel that we believed in him. Hitherto the 
liberties we have granted to him have been those given 
to a subject people, and ho has known it Wo have 
not given him power Tbo Morley reforms were Jess 
the beginning of a new epoch than the ending of on 
old one — the last concession of an old order still in 
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acting wiili a Ciuncil of the senior departed from its 

cNohiticn of the ofnee, it has nc\cr State is still the 

ongmal l\pc The Sccicl. r\ of idvised by experts, 

President of tlic Board of Control rtber Scrrolanrs of 

but not subject to Parliament as oia Office in London 

State arc The c^'penses of th( Indi though it was an 

are still borne b) Indian rc\cnucs a'b was being made 

adjunct to a business concern whici Indian mil tarj 

to bear the cost of its management, bm the Imperial 

finance, in spite of the grant frar) service which 

Exchequer, is tho finance of a milifimpany which has 

belongs not to an Empire but to a ccigages in wars to 

to meet shareholders, and which crits revenues. No 

defend and extend its factories and 'ndian admin stra- 

one w'ho has studied the features of I 
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bon with close care, can fail to see how those of 
government by a Chartered Trading Corapanj survive 
m them as those of an ancestor are found in a living 
generabou. Scratch the Indian bureaucracy and jou 
find the John Compan) 

Bnt the declared intention of the Government has 
□Iwavs been clear We have been governing and 
edncating India in order to free India* Wo have 
withheld from her none of that knowledge or thought, 
the fruit of which is a demand lor self government 
We have been pursuing a policy vshich inevitably 
leads to a movement for Home Role of some Lmd, and 
•sooner or later the result of our policy has to be 
arcepted bv os or met with hosblity involving 
repression So soon as the war is over India will ask 
tB m the plainest possible language what our 
intentions are and vnll expect on onswcr also in the 
plainest possible language and we ought now to be con 
sidenng what our reply is to be 

There will be the old txmservative counalors 
rai ing the old timorous difficulties They will remind 
us that India means a few edncated professional 
people whose interests are not that of the masses that 
the mas-ies are content to remain as they are that self 
government is a practical impossibiht} because India is 
too big too diverse m population too ignorant for a 
democratic expenroent in Homo Role that m spite of 
the Mesopotamia Report, anj diminution of British 
anthoritj or weakening of the Civil Service will mean 
inefficiencj and majbap corruption that Bntish 
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conimorcial inferc^t^ \\ (11 nM lolcntc Indian pnlUical 
a'^ccndancN , and ‘jo nn Thcro ma\ ba snb>l inrc in 
each and all of {hc^ii objection'?, but lln'y <till icivc us 
faced with the diructikv that our democratic reputation 
IS a«. stake, that the spread oi education m India 
IS creating a nc\\ pnlUtCval problem in ''eli-govcn- 
ineni, t’lat the \\ar \i.oakencd and the Mc-’f'polainia 
blunders d s, roved the old rcpjmc The conservative 
objectors mast lacc tne f.icts and must recognise that 
the problem has grown so big within the last three 
>cars that Ihcir dnubtsand warnings have bc-n dwarfed 
mto minor importance They were obstacles fot the 
removal of which prudence vvailcd, Ihcv hav:: now 
become risks which prudence must accept. 

We cau best begin bv clearing our minds of the 
inheritance of the Company India should no longer 
be regarded as a State to be governed as vve govern 
a Crown Coloiiv Our fundamental aviom has been 
that the Indian cannot gov'ern himbclf, and that has 
remained patent whether we put him on Legislative 
Councils or into a district as Collector It is here that 
the great break with the past must be made That 
does not mean evacuation, the disappearance of the 
British Army and the British oflicial, the proclamation 
of Indian independence But it means that whereas 
hitherto we have regarded India and Indians as 
subordinate not merely to our flag but our authority, 
henceforth w^e are to regard them as partners in the 
Empire governing themselves more and more with 
what assistance from us is necessary, and becoming 
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more and nxjro responsible for working out their own 
destiny This change cannot bo made in its fulness m 
a day or a >ear The men fit to make it imist bo 
trainedt the old machinery must work itself out, but 
beginnings should bo made at once which will prove 
our Sincerity to India and the world and which 
will makp further changes inevitable. A rule which 
John Stuart Mill kid down for compromise legaktion 
should guide us in answenng India's enquuy A 
legislator he wrote, is bound not to think solel} 
of the present cfiecta of hia measnres he most consider 
what uiflaence the acts he does now may have over 
those of hts successors Whatever changes he introduces 
should be a step m the direction in which a further 
advance is or will hereafter be desirable. His 
half measures should be so constructed as to recognise 
aud embody the principles which if no hindrance 
existed would form the foundation of a complete 
measure.” Whatever changes may bo made in India 
must not consist of patches and dams but must be tha 
beginning of a new garment 

If that IS to be our intention, we ought to begin with 
a complete reform of the India OfBce. TTits depart 
roent should at once be made a charge like the 
Colonial Office on Imperial funds, the Secretary's 
Council should be abolished and the Secretary made 
direcllj responsible to Parliament For so long os 
the Secretary's Council— composed mainl) of retired 
Indian officials and of Indians cut off from the life 
of their conntrj— exists the Government of India Mill 
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remain a biireaucrac}', and the invigoratinj^ miluencc of 
Parliament and Indian op nion will have no effect 
upon it 

In India itself, the Viceroj’s Council should coaso 
to be a branch of the Civil Service, and should be moic 
largely representative of the Legislative Council, whilst 
the Councils, both Imperial and Provincial, should 
have more povrT, but especially regarding finance. 
Power, howev’^er, cannot be given vilhout lesponsibilily 
I can conceive no worse form of government for India 
than that which enables Councils to cvercisc aiithoiity, 
which enables them to say “No!” effectively, whilst 
executive offices arc held by the nomineob of the 
bureaucracy The practice at present is that the heads 
of departments are chosen b} ’he ExcciUivc and iiio 
responsible to the Executive. Bui legislative Councils 
exist which, within limits,' can question them and 
express views upon their actions and proposals. TIiuS 
we have two rival authorities, and if, whilst rolaining 
the Executive in its present position we add to the 
power of Its critics, we invite the litter to net rcclclesbly 
and facttously and to aim at producing deadlocks 
to discredit their rivals. Such a system is iinpoSbihlo, 
We shall be compelled to give the Councils more 
power and to increase the proportion of clfclcd 
representatives upon them, we shall be compelled to 
allow' them more influence on budgets than t'lc inero 
passing of pious resolutions which the Executive may 
or may not take into account. But the instant we 
do that w'e have made the present position of the 
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independent Executive absolutely untenable. We 
most therefore accept the fact that if wo extend the 
authority of the GdudciIs we most give them 
respoosibility for their acts which means that in sotne 
real and substantial way we most associate them with 
the ExccuUve as oar own House of Coramons is 
associated NMth the Cabinet In fact, in India we 
have to deal with a quesiioo of the same nature as that 
which Gennany has now to face as regards her 
Reichstag But there la the great diflersnce that 
whereas in Germany there is the foundation of 
democratic election and representation that is not 
available in India. How are we to get over that ? The 
dilemma is a senoits one. We have created in India 
the demand for self govemmeat that demand has now 
acquired a poner end a reasonableoess which compels 
03 to meet it m some way or other and vre are unable 
to base it upon any of the electoral foundations upon 
^vhlch alone it rests in western ODnntries 

To build up any system of representative government 
m India is to be a slow and a ditficnit procegi. But m 
thinking of it we should remember two important 
things. The flret is that India ought not to be governed 
from a centre but should be a Iteration of provinces 
and the second that onr conceptions of representative 
goveroment are not necessanly the onI> ones possible 
Whatever reforms m the Council are begun decen 
triliaation should be kept in view Delhi and Simla 
arc now far too poiverfo! Areas like the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces should bo raised 
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to the political status of Madras, Bengal and Bonabay, 
and considerable autonomy granted to them, especiall)^ 
m finance, m the administration ofjustice, m educational 
work, and so on, and the central Government should 
concern itself w'lth the pow'ers which it reserves to itself 
and W'lth co-ordinating, checking, and levelling up 
provincial legislation and administration. 

Then w'hen w'e turn to the question of what is to be 
represented, we only engage in a fruitless exploration 
if W'e try to discover a citizen whom we are to enfran- 
chise and a geographical constituency for w'hich we 
are to compile a register of electors. It will 
be generations before such a thing can be 
thought of, and, meantime, India cannot be 
asked to wait When we ask ourselves freed from 
our western prepossessions, w'hat representation means 
in India, we discover, first of all, that India is 
not so much a nation of citizens as an organisation of 
co-operating social functions w'lth certain institutions 
like colleges, professional schools, and universities 
which are centres of civic and political opinion, 
and which approach to the character of western 
constituencies and afford opportunities for the 
ordinary western election Opinion and interests 
are organised, beginning wnth rudimentary simplicity 
in the village, and becoming more complex in districts, 
provinces, and the whole State As a matter of fact, we 
find in India already a complete system of government 
ranging from the village panchayets to the Viceroy’s 
Council, and it is this w'hich we must strengthen and 
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develop by an infnsion or representative authority 
Politics m India are not go differentiated from social 
ocganisation as they ere here. Along this line and 
with tha difference m view, ^e should plan our 
system of self government The village the Distnct 
Board the Co-operative Society and such organisa- 
tions should be built into the fabric of Indian repre 
sentation The lower end more subordinate bodies 
should be represented on those above them with wider 
and more complex powers. When complete, this 
fabric Will not be uaiform as it is here but its com 
plexit) Will conform to Indian vastness and Indian 
social structure, and it will be representative. 

Ai to the representatives themselves raanv ere already 
available. India has her men of political expeneoce 
and ability enjoying the conhdence of largegroups and 
communities and though thej raaj as jet be confined 
rather much to the clases of landowners and la'ft’jers, 
everjone whoknows them rocstadmit tb t their outlook 
is, on the whole a civic one end that their political 
aims and ambitions are based upon tbcmghts of their 
municipality thar province, and their countn grow- 
ing up around them is a clara of manufacturers and 
men engaged in commerce and industry and these 
when the interestB and honours of public life ore pre 
sented to them, will appear on public bodies. But the 
field from which to draw public men is even richer 
than that for societies like the Srn-ants of India and 
the various Soaal Reform groups are training men of 
public devotion second to none of those who in this 
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•country serve their nation in singleness of heart Every 
year innumerable conferences on education, the out- 
caste, technology and commerce, agriculture, and social 
work, meet, and each represents some living organisa- 
tion inspired by some active men. From these men the 
native states are drawing, more and more liberally, 
Diwans and other officers and councillors, and British 
India should do the same. 

The real impediment in the way of generous change 
is the deepseated and almost irremovable conviction 
held by the ruling classes that we, and we alone, can 
rule India We alone have the necessary force, we 
alone hdve the necessar) efficiency So complete!}' has 
this sense of superiority of the governing people taken 
possession of Anglo-Indian minds that it has come to 
be regarded as an expression of racial differences It is 
really nothing of the kind. Racialism is a cloak used 
to cover a multitude of prejudices. But when the two 
races meet on terms of political equality, as they do 
here at home and in Indian native states, this prejudice 
IS not so apparent. Moreover, it is observed in every 
community in the world that when section is differenti- 
ated off to govern, the rest, it 'develops precisely the 
prejudices, the aloofness, and the claims which in 
India are attributed to racial distinctions. So, we had 
better admit that the gulf which separates Indians from 
the Bntish in India is not a difference ot race, but that 
of governed and governors And we justify ourselves 
by our efficienc} But, admitting the claim m order that 
we may go to the heart of the aigument, efficiency is not 
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the end of government EEBciency belongs to the meeba 
meal and matenal aspects of a sta^e and if into the ends 
of government enter any consideration of liberty and self 
expression a high efficiency may have to be sacnficed 
and a lower one substituted in order to reach the 
further goal I know that m numcrons secret docn 
menls there ate records of how unsatisfactory Indian 
offlcialfl have been I know that in the prrvacj of 
secretanats tales are told of Indian failnres in many 
departments and rcbponsibilities I h ive never been 
very ranch impressed bv these You cannot proclaim 
by every attitude and during every hour of the day 
that a man is infenor and find in the end that yon are 
xvroog Year proclafnatioos secure their troth 
Whatever we have taught the Indian it has not been 
self reliance courage force of character, So I am 
willing to believe these reports if 3 am compelled to do 
so bat I reject erapbaticelly the conclusion drawn from 
them If we \\ere to continue to rule India as r\c are 
now doing for a hundred decades these tales voold not 
dimmish bat increase with lirae. Moreover when we 
go into details we find thet only at a few points— im 
portant may be but yet few — ib there any nsL The 
judiciary will not suffer as from top to bottom it i3 
already predomuiatingly Indian Ml the subordinate 
services are non Induin The local administrative 
bodies are Indian though most of them are under the 
tutelage of a District officer Indians occupy positions 
of great responsibility in the Imperial Cml Service 
and everyone admits that more openings must be made 
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for them there, and more departments handed over to 
their control. The Indians on the Legislative Councils 
arc men of influence and ability, and their speeches 
show no mean grasp of affairs. The\ vary, as legisla- 
tors m cver\ country vary. Upon both the Secretary 
of State’s and the Viceroy’s Councils the Indian 
members arc quite as good as the average British 
members The polmcal sagacitj and backbone shovn 
bv the Indian leaders during the South African trouble 
left nothing to be desired. Indeed, when the whole 
facts and c\pericnces arc marshalled and examined, the 
case for the doleful prophecies of failure if India w'ere 
started on the read to self-government and to full part- 
nership in the Empire is found to rest on very slender 
evidence, whereas the grounds for confidence arc firm 
and wide • A great part of the fears that are valid arise 
from the existing method and spirit of government 
We shall be wise if we honestly recognise the 'acts 
and admit that a break wuth the past has become inevi- 
table , that we have done all w'e can for India, and that 
the further help w’e can give to her and her people must 
be rendered in co-operation ivttfi them {Coiiteinporaiy 
Review Sepiember, 1 9] 7 ) 
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The maintenance of British Rule in India depends 
on the ultimate supremacy of the Governor Genei^ in 
Council and the Indian Councils Act of 1909 itself 
"bears testimony to the impossibility of alloi\*mg matters 
of vital concern to be decided by a majority of 
non-official votes in the Imperial Legislative Council 
Nevertheless it is certain that m the course of time the 
just demands of Indians for a larger share in the 
Government of the conotrv will have to bo satisfied 
and the question will be how this devolution of pou'er 
can be conceded wiibont impiinng the supreme 
authontyof Governor General m CouncLThe onij pos- 
sible solution of difficulty would appear to be gradually 
to give ihe Provinces a large measure of self government 
until at last India would consist of a ‘number of 
admmistrations autonomous m all provincial affaire 
with the Government of India above them all and 
possessing po\\cr to interfere Incase of misgovomment 
but ordinarily restricting their functions to matters 
of Imperial concern In order that this consnramaticn 
nn> be attained it is essential that the Supreme 
Government should not bo associated withanj particular 
Provincial Government The removal of the Govern 
ment of India from Calcutta is therefore, a measure 
which will m our opinion raatcriall/ facilitate the 
growth of local self government on sound and safe 
lines. It ifi genemlh realised that the Capital of 
a great central Government should be separate and 
mdependent and effect has been given to this principle 
in the United States Canada and \U3lmlia 
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The 4n;js of the hidtin Kattoua} CoUf^rcss as expressed 
oy fhc 31 Prcsidcfits of ihc tadtan National Congress from 
1885 to 1916 

l\lK W C BONNERJEE (Bombay, 1885). 

“Never has so important and comprehensive an assem- 
blage occurred within historical times on the soil of India, 
In meeting to discuss, in an orderly and peaceable 
manner, questions affecting our well-being, we are following 
the only course by which the constitution of , England 
enables us to represent our views to the ruling authority. 

. Our desire to be governed according to the ideas of 
government prevalent in Europe is m no way iincompatible 
with our thorough loyalty to the British Government All 
we ask is that the basis of the government shall be widened 
and that the people shall have their proper and legitimate 
share in it. 

Mr DADABHAI NAOROJI (Calcutta, 1886). 

The assemblage of such a Congress is an event of the 
utmost importance in the Indian history . Although 
the British Government has done much, there is still a 
great deal more to be done if their noble work is to be fitly 
completed. They say this themselves , they show a desire 
to do what more may be required, and it is for us to ask 
for whatsoever, after due deliberation, we think that we 
ought to have . . We should therefore persevere, having 

confidence in the conscience of England, and resting 
28 
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gAsored that the English nation Tviil grndge no wncrificft to 
prove tiie wncenty of their desire to do whatever i3 just 
and right 

Mr. Justice BUDRUDIN TYABJI (Madras 1887} 
The Congress represents not any one class or interest 
bat all classes and all interests of the almost lonamarable 
different commnnltka that ccmstilcte the people of India 

MRs GEORGE YDLE (Allahabad 1888J 
No rational mmd can believe that the present system 
can go on for ever that it it the last will and dying testa 
ment of Provideaca regarding India. 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN (Bombay 1889). 
The movement islands for nnmitigated good in its 
origin its objects, and its methods. As regards its bistori 
origin it IS the nataral and healthy fmlt of the higher 
edocati^ and free inititations granted to the people oi' 
India, Its practical cdjjects are to revive the notional life 
and the material proipenty of the conntry Its methods are 
open and constLtnUonal and based solely upon India s 
reliance on British justice and love of fair play 

Sir PHEROZESHAH MEHTA (Calcutta 1890} 

The loyally the moderation, the propriety and the cons- 
titational and national cbaractor of oar mission are 
established beyoad doubt ItJs the glory of the Con- 
gress that the educated and enlightened people of the 
country seek to repay the debt of gratitude which they owe 
for the priceless gift of edacatioa by pleading and plead 
hig temperately for timely and jirovident statesman* 
ship 
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Rai Bahadur P. AN AN DA CHARLU (Nagpur, 1891). 
Wubin the short period of seven years wc have accom. 
plished the great and palpable fact that the Hindu and 
Mahomedan populations of this country, long divided 
by parochial differences and Kept apart and estranged 
from one another by sectional and sectarian jealousies, 
have at last recognised one another as members of a single 
brotherhood This is a magnificent product of the Congress 
as a mighty natioualiser 

Mr W C. BONNERJEE (Allahabad, 1892) 

There can be no doubt that the Congress movement has 
been a success and a conspicuous success. . . . All that 
we ^vish by this movement is to ask that without any 
strain on the connexion which exists between Great Britain 
and this country, such measures may be adopted by the 
ruling authosities that the grievances under which we 
labour may be removed, and that we may hereafter have 
the same facilities of national life that exist in Great 
Britain itself 

Mr. DADABHAI NAOROJI, M. P. (Lahore, 1893) 
Were we enemies of British rule, our best course would 
be, not to cry out, but remain silent, and let the mischief 
take its course till it ends m disaster, as it must. But \se 
do not want that disaster, and we theref ore cry out, both for 
our own sake and for the sake of the rulers. . Our 
country is India , our nationality is Indian. 

Mr ALFRED WEBB, M. P (Madras, "1894) 

The ends you have in view are similar to those of 
politicians in other quarters of the globe The difficulties 
before you are, however, greater All the greater necessity 
that a deaf ear should be turned to doctrines of despair. 
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AI K r. \\ \Nn \ CH \KH; (Xnfrimr. \S^]). 

A’lth'.n U»c <hofl j'cria.l of ♦^ovcn K’^*‘b lu\c nccoTii. 
<hr J i^’r j.*r( 'It nt.d pitiiih'-" ftKl th.it itje lliiidu and 
liOinr-fin p >; mJ ition*. of tfif' i nintr), loinr <fividttl 
pnroch* \1 (fiftrtcncr and Kr|'>t aiMtt and c'^tr.in^jtd 
'n onr a')p;h'‘.” b*. '•ftiiJn'l anil ’ cct .run jtalousii''^, 
.rat 1-.' t rc-.0',-:ni''^d o:5r i.KO.hct ,0 rnrinh-’T'^of .a ‘.itij’lc 
ithcr.’oo-l Tin n, a nur’jnh 1 .tl proUirt of the Conijrcc'^. 
a nv.rh’v ni’.jo lal. cr 

Mr. W C. ilOXNi:K'Ji:i: { \llahalnd. \b^2) 

0.^51 I'' no doabt ti; it ihf’ Con.trr*.“. tnoviincnt has 
:n a an! a cor jnt.ious njccr-s . . , All that 

'\ah h'. this tnavcinont n. to asK that v, iihoiu any 
,nn on iht coancMoo \.h clu ai<ts h twem (jrcal Britain 
dthKCOuntfv, such inca<?urt’ tnav be adopted h> ihr 
mj; authoiitica that the p.rifvancra under uhirh we 
)Our may be removed, .md ih-vl v.f may hereafter have 
; same facditics of national life th.it e^'ist m Great 
atam it'^elf 

Mk DAD^BH\I NAOROJI, M. P. (Lahore, 1893) 
Were V.C enemies of Brili'ih roll-, our bist course would 
, not to cry out, but rcm.im sihnt. and let the mischief 
kc its course till u ends m dKasin, as it must. But \\c 
I not want th.at dis.aster, and we therefore cry out, both for 
r oun sake and for the sake of the rulerc. . . Our 

uoiri' IS India , our n.ationalitv is Indian. 

Mk ALFRED WEBB, M. P (Madras," 1S94) 

The ends you have in view arc similar to those of 
ibticians in other quarters of the globe. The difficulties 
;fore you are, houe\cr, greater All the greater necessity 
lat a deaf car should be turned to doctrines of despair. 
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Ms. SDRENDR^lNATH BANERJEA (Poottt, 1895) 

1 will claim this (or the Congress that it has oot 
taken op » single question which it has not bronght 
within the range of prac^Katl politics, oc which It has not 
broQght nearer to solution. The West owes a 

heavy debt to 4ho Bast. We look forward to the day 
when that debt will be repaid, not only by the moral 
regeneration bat by the poHUcal enfranchisement of oar 
people 

Mr. RAHIMTULLA M.SAYANI (Calcutta, 1896) 
The Congreta it the first nch harvest of what has been 
sown long before bv wise and beneficent British statesmen 
m the shape of schools and colleges. The Congress is the 
\nsible embodiment of a new education and a new 
awakexung each as the coontry basinot seen for socoe 
centimes before tbe strong impact of Western civilisation 
m Eastern thooghL 

Sm C SAJ^KARAN NAIR (Amraoti. 1897) 

MTe are more concerned with the progress of our 
country in the fatoro than with the benefits wo have 
already denved from British rule Oo tbe race question 
no cODcessioo is possible. No compromise cgn be 
accepted so far os it lies b as Wo moat insist on perfect 
equality Inequality means race infenonty national 
abasemenL 

Mr. ANANDA MOHAN BOSE (Madras 1898) 

Tbe Indian National Congress baa been described and 
rightly described as the noblest achievement of British 
rule in India. Wo have succeeded In bringing 

together and knitting In bonds of loving regard of mntnal 
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esteem, and fraternal co operation, representatives from 
every part of this vast country, infusing national life, 
strengthening the ties of common citizenship, kindling 
the fire of loyal and patriotic service. . . . With 
truer Jrnowledge and keener sympathy many things will 
assume a different aspect, and our rulers will see things 
with new eyes For, indeed, love and sympathy work 
miracles in the political, no less than in the moral or 
spiritual world. 

t 

Mr. ROMESH C DUTT (Lucknow, 1899) 

If you had been inspired by hostile feelings against 
British rule in India, you would have w'orked in the dark 
and not come forward from all parts of India, year after 
year, to place your views openly and loyally before 
the ruling power. Educated India has practically identi- 
fied Itself \<*ith British rule, seeks to perpetuate British 
rule, is loyal to British rule, because it is by a continu- 
ance of British rule that educated India seeks to secure 
that large measure of self government and that position 
among the modern nations of the earth which it is our 
aim and endeavour to secure 

Sir NARAYAN CHANDAVARKAR (Lahore, 1900) 
We have arrived at the stage when the Congress has it 
in Its power to make its usefulness felt by carrying 
on its work on it^ old accustomed constitutional lines, 
by helping the Government with facts, with infoimation, 
with practical suggestions, which will strengthen its hands, 
and enable it to pursue a policy of large and liberal 
measures and give up the tendency to drift in administra- 
tion This is the duty before us. 
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Mr. D Ei WACHA (Calcatta 1901) 

So far \TB are not asking for the impossible. The 
impossible will be asked only whan« as Mr Lowell says 
the reasonable and the practicable is denied. For it is 
only when the possible la made difficult that people fancy 
the impossible to be easy 

Mr SURENDRANATH BANERJEA 
(Ahmedabad 1902) 

We have no higber asprratloD than thlsr that wo shoal d 
be admitted into Uw great confederacy of self governing 
States of which England is the august mother 
We are already enffiaontly loyaU sofficiontly attached 
to the British, ctranenotu Bat wo ere anxloos for tbe 
permanence of BnUsh rule for oar permanent incorpora 
tloa bto the great confederacy of the Bnbsh Empire 
Mr. LALMOHAK GHOSE (Madras^ 1903) 

For oar part, we prefer to climb to tbe bshef that the 
English people are not barharoos conqaerors bat that 
they are champions of liberty whoso divine mission it la to 
rekindle tbe torch of gemas m this ancient land of 
dvilintion and to raise ns once more to a position in some 
degree worthy of the greatness of oar past history 
Sir henry COTTON (Bombay 1^) 

The ideal of an Indian patriot is the establishment of a 
federation of free and separate States— the United States 
of India— placed on a fraternal footing with the self 
governing Colonies each with its own local autonomy 
cemented together ondtr tbe aigls of Groat Britain 
Mr. G K. GOKHALE (Benares, 1^5) 

Tbe minds of the people have been familiarised with 
the Wea of a United India working for her salvation 
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a national public opinion has been created , close bonds 
of sympathy now knit together the diilerent provinces , 
caste and creed separations hamper less and less the 
pursuit of common aims; the dignity of a consciousness 
of national existence has spread over the whole land 

Mk. DADABHAI NAOROJI (Calcutta, 1905) 
Agitate ; agitate means information. Inform , inform 
the Indian people what their rights are, and why and 
bow they should obtain them, and inform the British 
people of the rights of the Indian people and why they 
should grant them. Be united, persevere, and achieve 
self-government. 

Sir rash BEHARI GHOSE (Madras. 1908) 

We do not know what the future destiny of India 
may be. But of this I am assured that on our genuine 
co-operation with the British Government depends our 
future progress and the development of a fuller social 
and political life Of this, also, I am assured that the 
future of the country is now m a large measure in our 
own hands . Our co-operation will impart to the 

administration an efficiency which a foreign bureaucracy 
with the best intentions can never hope to attain 

P^IT MAD AN MOHAN MALAVIYA (Lahore, 1909) 

I should like to know if there exists another organisation 
thronghout the length and breadth of this vast Empire 
which lias set nobler objects before itself to achieve The 
objects of the Congress are large and comprehensive 
enough to afford occupation to the most varied inclination 
in the minds of our people. 
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Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN (AUababad 1910) 
OoT watchwords must bo Hope — Conci ballon * 
— ** United Effort ' The one weapon that is nsod 

effectively against Indian rcfonner* by those opposed 
to India 8 aspirations is to bo foond m the charge’ that 
the great Hmdn and Mshomedan commanlbea are opposed 
to each other that Indians are hopelessly divided among 
themselves, and thereby show themselves iin6t“for self 
government I ask 3 roa to show to tbo world that this 
charge is onfoanded, ^d that IndJans are prepared to 
go forward ahoalder to shoolder in their march towards a 
happier future. 

Pandit BISHAN NARAYAN DAR (Calcutta, 1911) 
The ideal of self govemmeot within the Empire has 
come to be chensbed by aome of the best men of cnr 
generaoOQ aod with the co-operation of Soglishmem 
we hope to realise it For it cousl be borne in mind 
that the destinies of India and England are now linked 
together and that in order to Bnccehd m our political 
itmggles it is indispensable that the sympathies of the 
English people shall be enlisted on car aide. But above all 
we must instmct and organise our own public opmion 
Rao Bahadur R. N MUBHOLKAR (Bankpar 1912) 
The basic principles of the Congress on the Imea of 
which its work has been earned on for the pest twontj 
seven years, constitute a goal which while it is the 
only one possible and attainable, is also elevating and 
inspuing, Bntjsh rule baa brought about conditions which 
make a united India and on Indian nation possible 
Bntish subjects we claim the full nghts of British 
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citizenship. Members of a world- wide Empire, we demand 
to be placed, on a footing of equality with the people of the 
most advanced part of it. That is our goal And we aim 
at attaining it by constitutional procedure and peaceful 
methods. 

NAWAB SYED MAHOMED (Karachi, 1913). 

The Congress has from its very inception set before 
itself the ideal of a united Indian nationality, and has 
consistently advocated the cause of the Indian people as a 
whole^ without being influenced by partj or sectarian 
considerations. The changes which India has witnessed 
since the organisation came into existence are immense, and 
the Congress may well take credit for bringing about not 
a few of them . . We are entering upon a new phase- 

but there are still many questions requiring settlement 
which can be dealt with only by an organisation such 
as ours. 

Mr. BHUPENDRANATH BASU (Madras. 1914) 

The two extremes — the one of separation, the other of 
subordination — are equally impossible The ideal that 
must be pursued, and which the Congress has set before 
itself, is that of co ordination and comradeship, of joint 
partnership on equal terms I do not say that it 
must materialise to day, but I do say that every step 
which we take, or ask the Government to take, must 
point in that direction . From the very extent of 
India and the diversity of her population, she must have 
a system of government modelled on the lines of , the 
Commonwealth of Australia, or the United States of 
America, modified according to Indian conditions and 
presided over by a representative of the Sovereign In this 
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coostitarion all will find a p1ac«, thew Engltshman as 
well aa the Indian the prince as well "as the peasant, 
and all commaoitiea, by a jodldooi coinbiaaticm of the 
methods of election and selection 

Sir S P SINHA. (Bombay 1915) 

It most bo obmoos to all slncero and impartial jadges 
that no mandate cither of the Govemoaent or of the 
•Congress, wonld bo able to atiP the throbbing pam m 
the soal of awalceoing India nnless tbs ideal held np 
by the Congress and accepted by the Government 
commended itself first to the heart and then to the bead 
The only satisfactory form of Government to which India 
can aspire cannot be anything abort of *• government of 
the people for the people, nod by the people We will 
cootinne our labcnrs antil really free lojtittitiODB are 
estaWisbed for tbe whole of the coontry— not by any 
sodden or revolntiotBry change bat by gradual evolution 
and cautioos progreas. 

Mr. AMBIKA CEIAEtAN MAZUMDAR 
(Luclcnonr 1916) 

Altboogb the first Indian National Congress pa*s^ no 
Tcsolotioo direptly beanog oa the quesUon, the notification 
under wbich it was called into eristence clearly stated that 
one of tbe objects of the futorc assembly was “ indirectly 
to form the germ of an Indian Parllaroeot which. If 
properly condacteJ will constitnte in a few years on 
unanswerable reply to the assertion that India is still 
•wholly unfit for any form of representative histitotion. A 
generntioo hat passed away but a generation has risen 
whose tola and whole hearted demand is nothing short of 
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self-government as the sovereign remedy for the present 
unsatisfactory situation . . As loyal subjects of His 
Majesty, we of the Congress ^ deem it our duty to tell 
all whom it may concern not to treat the Indian problem 
after the war as lightly as some irresponsible and 
mischievous critics are evidently disposed to do 
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Representative views and declarations as to the daty of 
Liberalism and the absolate necessity of 9 elf*governfn®at 
foe progress and prosperity 

THE Rt Hon 

SIR HENRY CAMPBELL BANNERMaN 
There u one thmg m which I will yield to none of them 
namely m ray devotion to the Liberal Party and my 
faithful adherence to Liberal pnnciples We are 

member* of the party of progress and action and move 
ment, and not the party of mare resistance and delay 
(The Reform Ct-OB, /5'e6n*ary 1899) ^ 

The Liberal Party was desenbed by its great Leader as 
a great instrumeot of progress. It « a groat mitrument 
for progress and the qnestion is bow are we best to ose 
that great rastroment ? (Housi: OF Commons, 16fh 
February 1899). 

The views and opraions which I have eet before yoa are 
those of a LlberaL They are the opinions which have been 
traditions in that Party We seek the good of the people 
throngh the people and by trusting the people Wo with 
to destroy pnvilogo or monopoly whether of class or sect 
or person when it is bnrtfal to the people. And whether in 
internal constitntlon or in external policy we hold that it la 
not power nor glory nor wealth that eialteth a nation bat 
nghloousness, justice and freedom. It is for yon to say 
whether you tro with os or against us. 
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I do not confound territorial extent with strength, nor do 
I see that che glory or success of the En^pire is increased 
by beating down our neighbours. (Election Address, 
2\st September^ 1900). 

The British power cannot there and elsewhere rest 
securely unless it rests upon the willing consent of a 
sympathetic and contented people. (Oxford, 2nd Maich, 

1901) 

It IS only by the consent of the governed that the Bntish 
Nation can govern (Plymouth, 19th Noveniber, 1901). 

What are these principles and facts ? The virtues, the 
efficacy, the justice of self-government That is one Liberal 
principle. The appreciation and encouragement of National 
sentiment That is another Liberal principle The recognition 
of the popular will constitutionally expressed through the 
people’s reRresentatives That is another Liberal principle. 
That may do for principles. (Leicester, 19;^ February, 

1902) . 

We, Liberals are accustomed to freedom of thought and 
action Freedom is the breath of our life ... It 
possesses in two of its most sacred dogmas, the only 
solution of the chief problems which confront our country 
in Imperial Policy and in regard to our domestic needs. . 

It is the universal doctrine of government by assent — 
government with the consent of the governed . Why 

there is but one cardinal condition again of Liberal pnn- 
ciple — that of direct popular control by those concerned 
Now these are two of the beacons by which Liberal policy 
should be guided (National Liberal Club, 5th March^ 
1902). 

The principles of the Party [Liberal] — not any news 
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faogled pnnclples, bat the old ones Viliich were as good 
to day and as much reqoirod as &oy were two of three 
bmidred years ago — were the only principles wblcli coaid 
lead to the happlnesB of the people and to the development 
of the power and prosponty of the coraraonrty (Skipton 
lOtJi December 1902) 

If it can be shown that poverty whether it bo material 
poverty or poverty of pbystquo and of energy is associated 
with economic conditiana, which thengh snpportod by the 
laws of the coontry are nevertheless contrary to economic 
laws and to public policy the State can intervene without 
fear of doing harm. (NEttreRr lOih November 1903). 

What u the Liberal Policy ? We stand for liberty 
Onr pohey la the policy of freedom It Is the policy of free 
dom b all things that affect the life of the people, freedom 
of coQSoenca freedom from class ascendency 
(NoRWICB, 2'^A Octoher 1904). , 

John Ball had many weak points no doubt bat he bod 
one good point above all otherB — that he liked that which 
was straightforward and open and candid, and honest and 
above-board both In language and in action. (HatiovaL. 
Liberal Club, 1s< func 190'). 

Now I say if there U any mao who is a troe John Ball 
»n respect of straightforwardness etc. Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman Is one. 

Oar principlfis and one of these prlnaples, let me 

tell yon, is that the interests of persons, classes and aections 
ranst yield to the general interests of the •commnnity 
(Portsmouth, 16ih November 1006). 
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Good government could never be n <^ubslitulc for govern* 
meat by the people themselves. (Stikling, 23rd 
November, 190::) 

Ladies and gentlemen, so much for peace, so much for 
econom\ — two cardinal Liberal principles. But here i& 
another — self-government and popular control and we 
believe m that princ.ple, not only on grounds of justice and 
on the grounds of clTcctivc administration, but on this other 
ground — that it evernses a wholesome influence on the 
character of the {xsople who enjoy the privilege. (Albi:kt 
H^LL, 21s/ December, 1905) 

Sir, m all these subjects on which I have been touch- 
ing, what IS the aim to be kept in view*, whpt is the 
star which we ought to Keep our eyes upon to see that 
we are moving in tlie right direction? It is th.st we 
should protpote the welfare and h.appiness and interests 
not of anj particular class or section of the community but 
of the nation at large. That is the w-ork of true patriotism, 
these are the foundations upon which a solid empire ma* 
be built. (Albert Hall, 15//f Deccmbei, 1905) 

The new Government had, he verily behevec’ 
public conscience, the public sense of right, the puui* *' 
of equity. With these they w'ould win (Lite: , 

9th January, 1906). 

The present Government would set themsc - > 
the old Liberal principles to Legislatior aa . , 
tration, the principles of freedom, of 
of all sections of the community in civil j.e' • , - 
affairs. They will include the principle c '--r. - _ 
the idea that people knew best abpu' i 
would [give up the old idea th^-l 


T 
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■Bopenor people in the country who wore to tell their 
nelghbooTT wbat wai good for theuu (SttruNG Burghs 
— CUT-EOSS, IZ/A Jofwary 1906) 

The policy and spirit which would govern the action of 
the present government would be based on jostica and 
liberty noton privilege and monopoly (Gu\30OW 15fk 
January 1906) 

And the thud Is the belief that m Ireland as m every- 
other country throughoattbo King s dominions Bclf-govom 
ment is the best and safest and healthiest basts on which a 
community can rest (InverNES. 18/A January 1906) 
Wo, lovttts of oat country lovers of oar constitution 
lovers of our public traditions »nd lovers of plain dealing 
I am proud and glad and relieved to see a revival 
of the old political spint the spint whicli has made 
Liberaliam a moral force, a force making for justice 
sustained by a belief in mankind and anxious to better the 
condition of our common life ^ It was a great 
uprising egamit a doctnuo, a habit of thought and a 
pracUco m public life a method of government abhorent to 
the conaclence and heart of the nation (Natiosal 
Liberal Club \MhF^}rtiary 1906) 

THE RT HON JOHN MORLEY 
Impenallsm by all means if it means mercy if it rrxmar*^ 
humanity if it means justice but if it menus your own 
demoralization if it means lowering your own standard of 
avillmtlon and hamaiuty then in the name of all you hold 
precious beware of it and resist it. (Sydney iSth Hay 
1899). 
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When be [Mr. Gladstone] died Lord Salisbury said of 
him that he was a great Christian Yes, and I would add 
that he was not a Christian for nothing. I think he must 
often have used to himself the language ol Wordsworth, 
“ Earth is sick and heaven js Weary of the swollen words 
that States and Kingdoms utter when they talk of truth 

I 

and justice” He, at all events, m face of all the demands 
of practical politics, did his best to bring those con- 
siderations of truth and justice into the minds and hearts 

of his countrymen But I do say that Mr. Gladstone, 

when he saw the nations going on a wrong path, saw high 
in the heavens that flash of the uplifted sword and 
the gleam of the arm of the Avenging Angel (Man- 
CHESTER-UN VEILING OF STATUE, lOih Octobet , 1901) 

It IS this policy of passing measures for Ireland without 
reference to the Irish themselves that is responsible for 
most of the mischief and misgovernment frbm which 

Ireland has so long suflered From observation of 

Irish Government, frohi experience of Irish Government, 
from re'-ponsibility of Irish Government, I say to you, 
gentlemen, face to face, it is a bad government it is a 
government which no nation, no set of people can be 
expected to endure in peace, and it is a government which 
we in our conscience ought to do our very best, when the 
time comes, when opportunity presents Itself to put right 
as we have put so many other evils in our own system 
of government right. 

With how much more force do these words apply 
to India! (Manchester, I2th March, 1902). 

We are going to have I suppose — well we may have a 
proposal to suspend the constitution of Cape Colony Just 
29 
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picture the Bcene m the Hooae of Comraoufl. The motloa 
is made to protest agaitut the enspennon of Parliamentary 
Institutions in the Capo Colony We then all get up, and 
^e all make eloquent passionate, argumentative epeechea 
In favour of the right of the Colonies to govern themselves 
The next day Mr Redmond maJcea a motion m favour of 
giving felf-goverument in one shape or another to Ireland. 
We then all pick ont a new set of arguments. What wai 
on Monday unanswerable on Tnesday becomes not worth 
mentioning What aat on Monday a sacred principle 
of self-government becomes oaToasday mere moonshine 
and claptrap That U a comedy id which I at least do not 
propose to taka part. The Boers are to have self 
government lO order to make them loyal The Insh are 
not to have it becaoce they are disloyal (Edinburgh, 
7ih June 1502) 

What a true pictore of the way in wbi& India la 
treated ! 

We are atirens, common mUzem of a grand country 
wo are the beirs of a noble tradition we believe that 
human progress can only bo won by hnratn effort — 
and that ofifort, I hope oil of ns In our different degrees^, 
ages and sltoations will pursoo with determination, with 
mHielffshDess and wUh a resolato directness and simpliaty 
that mast lo the end win a crowning victory (NATIONAL 
Liberal Federation Annual Meeting, lith Hay 
1901) 

He was for liberty wherever they could get it. 

He looked forward to a vigorous, prrgessive pnm&c, 
rational policy The new Grovemmenl he hoped, would 

I 
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realise lint courage in hrge politics was Uic true com non 
cen‘=c, and he looked forr ard lo the true progressive move- - 
ment. 

V ^ r- 

Last Session the wliolc Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons aoteJ in fa\our of Mr. Redmond’s Amendment, 
vrhich staled tint the present sy^te n o'" govcrumjnt in 
Ireland wa*^ in opposition to the v. ill of the Irish People, 
and give them no voice in the min.igcmcnt of their 
affairs, vas extravagantly costly and did not enjoy the 
confidence of aov section of the nopalalion, was productive 
of universal discontent and unrest, and hid been proved 
to be incapible of satisfactorily promoting the material 
and intellectual progress of the people. 

Surelv then it was incredible tint a Party winch 
supported an indictment so damning should have r>o 
policy for dealing with such a state of affairs 

He would recall the fact that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Leader of the Liberal Parly, who had 
stuck to his guns, and had saved his party, said, speaking 
on that verj' amendment. 

What was the principle at the root of the policy ^ It 
was the right of the Irish people to the management of 
their own domestic affairs The successive plans by 
which this was to be given to them failed to satisfy the 
country , but the principle of self-government, the principle 
of an elective element that shall be the governing element 
m Irish affairs still remains. (FoRt^AR, 20th October, 1905). 

But whatever the schemes and wisdom of a statesman 
might be, he should know that all the glittering adventures 
of impenal pride were vain and empty, were delusive and 
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gmlty if ha did not coostautly have before him the aim 
of mitigating the lot of the great masses of 'men rromen 
nnd children who were always very near to bnngor and 
nakedness (Walthamstow 20th Wownbcr 1916) 

THE RT HON H H ASQUITH 
The Liberal Party is— as it always has been -thc' 
standing enemy of unjostlfied privileges and of unequal 
UwB The spirit of Liberalism js a strong and a 

vital factor — ‘13 as strong and as vital as it ever was — in 
moulding the conceptions and the ideals of the British 
people. (Kilmarnock Sth October 1S97). f 
No one m this conatry— no British Liberal tU any rate 
—-CAU contemplate with satisfaction a system onAer which 
nambers of our own coontrymen are denied some of those 
civil and polibcol ngbts which we are accrutomed to 
regard as the necessary equipment of a civilized eoc ali 
community (Leven 2nd SeperT^ber 189S) 

We call omwlves Liberals We are ^iroud of the name 
We are prepared to tnalotalo our title to it against all 
comers But how do wo stand ? What has been 

In days gone by tbo essence of the Liberal creed and 
the Spirit of Liberal work ? I think I may say and you 
will agree with me that for the first sixty or seventy years 
of the present ccniury the chief rrusiion of Liberalism v'Os 
tbo mission of emaoapatioo It Waged war with religious 
disabilities that oITended the consdence ahd blocked the 
road to talent more important than either It 

Was the Liberalism of that time which laid the foundatlbns 
pi Bemociatic Government, in a society whlch'had never 
Deen swept and levelled by the tornado of revolutioo- 
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, . . If \\e look bej'ond these shores to the Greater Britain 
of Tvhich we have become Trustees, I think we see there 
again equally clear ground for the application of old 
principles to new problems We are proud of the British 
Empire There is no distinction on that point between 
one party in the State and the other. But empire is a 
blessing or a curse according to the spirit m which its 
responsibilities are approached and handled. 

According to what I believe to be the liberal conception 
of Empire, it is something vastly greater and higher 
than this There are — I behve I am speaking your 
sense as well as my o^vn — m the judgment of us Liberals 
two tests of a standing or falling empire We ask, in 
the first place, does it in all its parts make the standard 
not merely of material life, but of all that goes to enrich 
civilization ^d humanity higher and more deeply founded, 
more securely safeguarded. We ask nest, does its unity 
arise not from the compulsory acquisition of subject races, 
but from the conscious and willing co operation of living 
and self-deterrnining members ? Does it rest not upon the 
predorpinance, artificial and superficial, of race or class, 
but upon the loyal affection of free^ communities built 
upon the basis of equal rights? (Edinburgh, 10^^ January 
1900). 

I pause here a little. We, Indians also had the good 
fortune in , sharing in the glorious work of the Liberal 
statesman of the thirties of the last century., We also 
had our emancipation by the Act of 1833. -What a 
:glorious and truly noble and liberal work was that at that 
lime 1 I have already touched -upon that subject. - Had 
that Act been honourably, loyally and sincerely earned out 
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wbat a gloriotis empire ■would by thiB time the Bnti-h 
Empire have become and how truly and nobly would the- 
two tests laid down above have been fulfilled I The present 
grand revival of Liberalism with its irresistible power la- 
just the opportune moment to accomplisb by a bold effort 
the redemption of the past failure of duty conscience 
humanity and bonoor 

Liberty and justice, the touchstone of the Empire and 
its external arrangements. In these methods 

lay the only’hope for the future honour of our Empire- 
(Oxford 4.4/A FAruars 1894) 

Liberty was tbe beat antidote or medicine for discontent^ 
and disloyalty (Ta\PC«T 4/h Septmber 1900). 

It ia tbe work of etateamanshlp in this country to make 
the Empire worth Imng in, as well as worth dying for lu 
the long run every society is judged and tfvery society 
survives aocordmg to tbe matdnal and moral miniuor 
which It prescribes to its members (HOTEL CECIL, 19/h 
I9ai> 

You should aim from tbe very beginning at such a 
progressiva development in self-government as will m time 
ripen into tha full autonomy of Australia or Canada. Thah 
policy ought to commend itself not only to the Llberar 
Paity but to the whole country (Hanlet 14/h January 
3902) 

Tbe great expcnence of Canada, where by thh granting' 
of free institutions, races which seVenty years ago were 
flying at one another a throats were now sitting do>ni side 
by side lu harmony and contentment That will be the 
case m India. (St Lco'tARDS 14IA Idarth 1902) 

Hr Asquith proceededito set forth the Liberal IdcaT 
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Thi<i, ho said, implied self ccovcniinent and self-develop- 
ment in fiscal as in all other matters. An c\ceUent 
c'camplc was to be found in the history of Canada, where 
intcrral dissensions and c\ternal revolt against the Empire 
had been quelled by sjf government. So that the French 
and Dritish portions of the population had worKed out an 
ideal for themselves resulting in prosperity. (Morlly, 
21s/ Fchntary, 1906) 

If they gave the new Liberal Government a strong 
strenuous, independent w’orkmg majority, they would find 
manj’ directions, m which arrears had to bo made up, 
reactionary steps rctr.aced, and lost ground recovered, they 
would do w’hat they could both to set right the past and to 
give the country a new and vigorous start for the future. 
(5t. Mon\NS, 13//i januaiy, 1906) 

In all this there w'as a lesson which ought to be taken to 
heart, namely, that in English politics it was the straight- 
forw.ard, the direct, the plain policy which m the long run 
paid. (Meslcv, lS//t January, 1906). 

This country, by carrying out the great Liberal principle 
of confidence in the people and allowing them to manage 
their owm affairs, would have our impeual unity on 
the broadest, soundest and most stable foundation. It w^as 
m this spirit that the new Government hoped to attack 
other problems of legislation and administration which lay 
before them. (East Fife, lOtli Januaiy, 1905). 

I conclude these declarations by two more, of one who, 
though dead, is still living in our hearts and minds, and 
whom Mr Morley himself has given his immortality in 
this world. 

Mr. Gladstone says — It has been providentially 
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alJoted to this favonred isle that it should ebbT to 
all the world how freedom and aothonty Is their 
daa and wise developments not only may co-exist 
In the same body bat may instead of impainnj 
bflstaln and strengthen one another I am deeply convinced 
that among ns all systems whether religious or 
political, which rest on a pnnaple of absolausm most of 
necessity be not indeed tyrannical bat feeble and ineffec 
tive systems and that methodicany to enlist the membeta 
of a commanity with due regard to their several capacities 
m the performance of public dotioa, is the way to make 
that commanity powerful and healthful to given firm seat 
to Its mlers and to^engender a warm and lotelllgeot de<ra 
tion to those beneath their away (Daily Ne^VS 5ih Mas 
1905) 

The following IsoneofMr Gladstone a lates^ntterauces 

00 the occasion of ooe of the greatest achievementa of his 
life— 'Home Rule for Ireland 7 He said — 

It IS the predominance of that moral force for which 

1 heartily pray in the deliberations of this House asd the 
conduct of our whole Pabitc Policy I There can 
be no more melancholy and In the last result no more 
degrading spectacle npon earth ihnn the spectacle of 
oppression or of wrong in whatever form Inflicted by the 
deliberate act of s nation upon another nation, i 

Bat on the other band there can be no nobler spectacle 
we think la now dawning opoo ns, the tpecUcle of a ludon 
deliberately let on the removal of iorastice, deliberately 
determined to break— -not through terror and not In haste 
bat under the tole infloeoce of doty nod honour— deter 
mined to break with whatever remains sliU exUtlng of an 
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evil tradition, and determined in that way at once to pay 
a debt of justice and to consult by a bold, wise and good 
act Its own interest and its own honour. 

THE RIGHT HOM. R. B. HALDANE. 

It was their duty to try to govern the Irish people m a 
sense which was more akin to their ideas and less entirely 
'Subordinate to our own ..... they recognised it was 
a duty binding upon them by every obligation of honour 
and policy that they should strive to bring the adminis- 
tration of Ireland in harmony with the minds of her people 
and should endeavour by every means to convert the 
people of this country to a juster view of their obligations 
to that unhappy land and to a fuller recognition of their 
title to admin isler those things that were their own 
-(North Berwick, 23rd January, 1906). 

Now these sentiments and principles apply with mam* 
fold force to Ind.a to whom the British people are bound 
to give self government, not only by rights of births as 
British citizens, but also by a “ duty binding upon them 
[the British people] by every obligation of honour and 
policy ” by the most solemn pledges given several times 
before God and the world. 

The breath to the nostrils of the Imperial Organisation 
was FREEDOM. (Darleton, 24//r ynnrrary, 1906). 

I make no comments on these declarations, as being 
>166 statesmen's own, nobody can more realise their full 
•scope, significance and application to India than themselves 

All these declarations apply with manifold force to 
India under the peculiar circumstances of a foreign draining 
domination under which she is suffering — a circumstance, 
which in its very nature cannot but be evil. 
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LORD ROBERTS 

Onr ffrefltflst Btreogth most ever rest on the firm base of 
B united ard cont®nted Indio. 

SIR CHARLES ELLIOT 

I do not hesitate to say that half the agncultnral 
population do not knotr from one year s end to another 
what it II to have a full meaL 

LORD IIACADLW 

Wo are free, iva are civilized to little porpose if we 
grudge to any portion ot the bnman race an equal me^sare 
of freedom and civilization 1833 

SISTER NIVEDITA 

Political freedom is the birthright of every nation 
and e\ea a bud and loeScieat ewadesi government Is much 
better than the most angelic government by absente 
mlers and their Irresponsible servants. 

ABRAHAM LINdoLN 

The doctrine of Self Government is right — absolutely 
and internally right. When the white man go\ ems 
himself that is Self Govommoot, but when he governs 
hlmseU and also governs another mao that a more than 
Sclf»Govemmeot— that is Despotism. 

Mr- COWLEY 

The liberty of a people consists in being governed by 
laws wbich they have made for tbeoiBelves under whatever 
form it be of Government, Ttus liberty of a private man 
In being master of bli own time and actions as far os may 
consist with the laws of God and of his country 
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I am more deeply impressed than ever I was with the 
immense inHuence which might bo wielded in the future 
history of the world by Britain and India acting together. 
Such co-opsration must be, of course based upon the 
recognition of the right of India to be treated as a free 
and equal partner and not as a dependent of the Empire. 

SIR FRANCIS IMACLEAN 

He had beared great deal recently, since coming to 
India of sedition, and measures in connection uith it, but 
it seemed to him the only rational way of putting down 
sedition was by sympathy, boundless sympathy, with the 
people in their needs and their sufferings, and with their 
legitimate hopes and aspirations. 

"^HE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 

It is not wise to educate the people of India, to introduce 
among them your civilization and your progress and your 
literature, and at the same time to tell them that they 
shall never have any chance of taking any part or share in 
the administration of the affairs of their country, except by 
getting rid in the first instance of their European rulers 

LORD LAWRENCE 

The people of India are capable of administering their 
own affairs, and the municipal feeling is deep-rooted m 
them 1 he village communities, each of which is a little 
republic, are the most abiding of Indian institutions. 
Holding the position we do in India, every view of duty 
and policy should induce us to leave as much as possible- 
of the business of the country to be done by the people. 
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marquess of SALISBURY 

\o Bystem of Government can bo pcrttmnoQtly safe 
whore there ts a feeling of lofanority or of mortification 
affecting the relations between the governing and the 
governed. There ts nothing I woald more earnestly wish 
to impress upon all who leave this conntry for the pnipose 
of governing India that that if they choose to be so they 
are the only enemies England has to fear They are the 
person* who can, if they will, deal a blow of the deadliest 
character at the fotare rule of England, 

Mr. LOWELL THE REFINED AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR AND STATESMAN 
It Is only by the instigation of the wrongs of men that 
what are called the nghts of men become tnrbalent and 
dsogeroos. It is then only that the syltogise novel] come 
troths. It IS not the losatrectloc of ignorance that are 
dangerooB, bat the revolts of intelligence It is only when 
the reasonable and the practical are denied that men 
demand the onreasooable nod Impracticable only when 
the posiiblo is made difflcall that they fancy the impossiblo 
to be easy 

Dr, rash BEIIARY GHOSE 
All we ask is that onr conntry shonld take her right 
fnl place among the nations under the tegis of England 
We want in reality and not lo mere name, to be 
sons of the Empire, Our ambition i* to draw closer 
to England and to be absorbed m that greater Britain 
in which we have now no place. The ideal after which we 
are itnvmg is antonomy withm the Empue and not 
nbwlute Independency 
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Tin: ni\ hox lloyd ghorgi: 

There are tunes in liKlorN when this worKi spin^^ 
so leisuioli alo*M As lUstincvl com.^c ilial it cccnih. for 
centuries to Iv at a stand ‘'till Tlicre arc aKo tunes wlicn 
it ru'^hes alon* a ruUK ince covt-nn,: the track of centune*’ 
jna>car. ThC'C are such tunCb Sis v.i-eks aRo Russia 
was an auloertcy S'.ie i- nov one of t lie nio'-t atKanced 
dcinocrscica in tiic s\orkl, (Ainer.oan Lunclieon Club, 
L-onilon) 

CII\RLi:s BR'\DL'\UGH 

\Vc don’t want to rule India by ilic s\\ord. We uant to 
put before tlte people of InJia a future in vhich, if thev 
will be panont, as they !n\c been, the> may climb, slowlv 
U tna> be, but surtlv, to the fullest riRht of self govern* 
ment ... If vc are to ruic these 250 nnlhons of 
people at ad, we must rule them not in the wav in winch 
w'c have gone to their cou i rv an.l taken possession of 
it bat in the w.a\ in which w'e «;hould Iiki to be 
rulcvl if It had been their people who had come and taken 
posseSiion of our country I regret that it should be 
needful, before an audience speak'ing the tongue which 
pretends to be identihed with the tr.aditions of liberty, 
to make such an appeal , but it is needful 

SIR S SUBRAMAXIA HER, KCI.E, LL.D 

If the will of a handful of resolute men in South Africa, 
exerted without overt acts of violence or injury, has 
enabled them successfully to resist gigantic tyranny and 
wrong, by compelling an unwilling public opinion, as 
it were thrbaghoat the civihrei world, to cast its vote 
'in favour of the oppressed passive resisters, w'hat cannot 
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the mil of handreds of mBlions of oar people accomplish 
by its own sheer force without the least resort to any 
militancy if organised and turned towards the attainment 
of our legitimate national aims end aspirations. 

SIR W W HUNTER 

I cannot believe that a people nambenng one sixth of 
the whole inhabitants of the globe and whose aspirations 
"have been nonnshed from their earliest youth on the strong 
food of English liberty can be permanently dented a voice 
in the Government of their country I do not believe that 
races o * * whom we have instilled 

the maxim of * no taxation withont representation ” as 
a fandamantal right of a people can be permanently 
excluded from a share m the management of their finances 

Da. RAJENDRA L.\L M1TR\ 

Diverse we ore In ongtn. in religion lo language and 
In our manners and customs, bat we are not the less 
members of the ume nation We live in the same conntry 
we were snbiects of the same sovereigo and oar good and 
evU depends entirely on the state of the Government nod 
the laws passed in this country whatever Is beneficial 
to the Hindns is equally beneficial to the Itlabamandans 
and whatever is mprions to the Hindns is equally 
mjnnous to the followers of Mahamad Nations are not 
made of sects but If tribes bound together by the same 
political bond and therefore we constitute one nation 

SIR HENRY COTTON 

Let 03 accnitom ourselves to the conceptlop which the 
irealitalion of a national spirit in India involves. The 
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rrc'^cnt form of Pnlish ailmuust ration cannot survive the 
fuirUiocui of lhos> naliQuai londcncics v Inch the Prilish 
Oovcrnmenl itself In'*^ broai'ht into CMSlcnce . . many 

vear^ inu^t elapse before we can c perl the consummation 
of a rcconstructnc policy I-iut it is a pohev we should 
nlwa\s keep before our vNe*^ Indian patrioia look l)ack on 
their pa‘=t V ith a sense of jiride and Ihcv know th it India 
a\ill arram lake hcroan rank amon.: the nations of the 
East Thev arc sirir mp for the aiia.nmcnt of tins ideal 
v.hich h.ovcaer it may he delayed or marred m execution, 
IS sure in the v cst. 

I ION* G K, GOKinLE 

I recognise no limits to my aspiration lor oar Mother- 
land I want our people to be m tlicir own country what 
other people <aro in theirs I want our men and women, 
without distinction of caste or creed, to have opportunities 
to grow to the full hcignt of their stature, unhampered 
by cramping .and unnatural restrictions I want India to 
take her proper place among tiio great nations of the 
avorld, politically, industrially, lu religion, m literature, m 
science and in arts. 1 want all this and feel at the same 
timelhatkhe whole of this asptraiion can, in its essence .and 
Its reality, be realised wathm this Empire. — Speech at 
Allahabad, 4th February, 1907 

MARQUESS OF HASTINGS 
A time, not very remote, will arrive when England will, 
on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish the 
-domination avhich she has gradually ana' unintentionally 
assumed over this country India and from which she cannot 
at present recede. In that hour it would be the proudest 
boast and most delightful reflection that she had used her 
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Bovereign tovrards enligbtoDing her temporary subject ^ 
so as to enable ths native commonitmi to walk 
alone m the paths ol justice and to mamtam with probity 
towards therr benefactor* that commercial mtertxmrse m 
■which 'we ahoald then find a sohd intereBt (17/A Mayr- 
1816) 

LORD MACAULAY 

Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order 
that we nit.y keep them sabmissive ? or do wo think that 
■wo can give them knowledge without awakening ambition ? 
Or do wo mean to awaken ambition and to provide it with 
no lesipmate vent? Who will answer any of these 
questions m the affirmative? \et one of them most 
be answered in the affirmative by everv person who 
maintains that we ought permanently to exclude the 
native from high office I have no feanu 'pio path of 
dnty is plain before us and it is also the patn of wisdom 
of National prosperity of national honor 
Mr JOHN BRIGHT 

1 bslieva that it is our duty not only to govern India 
Well now for our aakes and to satisfy year own conscience 
bat so to arrange its Government and so to administer it 
that tve sbonld look forward to tbi time when Itidia will 
have to take op h»T own Government and administer it in 
her own fasbiom I say be is no statesman he is no man 
actnited with a high moral sense with regard to our great 
and terrible mornl responsibility Who is not willing thos- 
to look a bead aud thus to prepare for arcumstances 
which may come sooner than wo think, and sooner any of 
us hope for but which roost corns at toms not very 
distant date {Hanehesicf Wth December 1877). 
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SIR H. }. S. COTL'ON 

The ryots cry aloud for bread and we have given them 
a volume of new laws to comfort them The statute 
book grows exceedingly. From an object of wonder it has 
become an object of suspicion and distrust. 

Dr H. S. GOUR, L.L.B. 

"Without Self-Government it is impossible for India to 
utilise Its vast unlimited material and moral resources to 
the full extent India wants to play her part honourably m 
the Empire. 

Mr. BERNARD SHAW 

All demonstrations of the virtues of a foreign bureau- 
cracy, " though often conclusive, are as useless as demons- 
trations- of the superiority of artificial teeth, glass eyes, 
silver wmd-pipes and patent wooden legs to the natural 
products.” 

» LORD MAYO 

I admit the comparative poverty of this country (India) as 
compared with many other countries of the same magni- 
tude and importance, and I am convinced of the impolicy 
and injustice of imposing burdens upon this people which 
may be called either crushing or oppressive. 

LORD CURZON 

Powerful empires existed and flourished in India while 
the Englishmen were still wandenng painted m the woods. 
India has left a deeper mark uoon the history, the 
philosophy and the religion of mankind than any other 
territorial unit in the universe. 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER 

Forty millions of the people of India habitually go 
through life on insufficient food. The Indian Congress 
30 
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has ooOived the early period of mierepreseQtat)on it has 
shown that it belongs to no ibgle section of the 
popolatJon. Indian political reformer! haee if they only 
know it, an opportonlty each as seldom happened in the 
hiitory of Nations 

Mr. ALFRED WEBB M. P 
There la no possibility of turning back. Once imboa 
nations with aspirations for progress and enlightenment 
and they most go forwards towards liberty 

For fifty yean the Anglo-Indian Government haa been 
urging yon to edocata yoorselve* to imbibe pnnaples of 
constitnbcmal liberty to obliterate old divisions, to break 
down caste prejudices, to nao to the level of BntJib 
ddgeosMp, and oniCe for Cbe good of a common coonixy 

SIR JAGADISH CHUNDER BOSE 
What are ooi duties to oar coontry ? These are 
essentially to wm honor for it and alio win for it security 
and peace. As regards winning honor for oor country it is 
tme that while India has offered from the earliest times 
welcome and hosptta ity to all peoples and Nationalities, 
her children have been ^subjected to intolerable bamlliatlon 
in other coontries even under the fiag of our king There 
is DO question of tbe fondameotal doty of every Indian to 
stand op and npbold tbe honor of fals country and strive 
for tbe remoTal of wrong 

Mh. WILFRIDS BLUNT ' 

I rejoice to learn from them that the All India Moslem 
Leagoe has now adopted as its settled programme to act 
in cordial c on ce r t with the progressive Hindu and other 
commoulties In India in tbe patriotic work of obtaining at 
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our hands some measure of Home Rule, This is a new 
departure of the very highest significance, and I trust that 
nts full meaning will be understood at the India Office. 
■Until It IS brought home to the official understanding that 
the old system of administration through an alien bureau- 
cracy IS out of date, nothing will even begin to be accon- 
■plished in the direction of progressive liberty. 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY 

The lame and halting defence made by the Secretary of 
‘State of the hr^h handed action of the Government he 
represented the ignominous position exhibited by the 
'Government of India forced to carry out a measure 
against their obvious wishes and sense of duty, from an 
episode in our relations towards that country, mdis- 
pensible nature of which may be measured by the 
mdignatiooj felt and expressed arriong all classes in India,, 
Indians and Englishmen alike, so barefaced a declaration 
of the desire to rule India in British interests against the 
•wishes and interests of its people and its Government can 
hardly fail to lead to injurious consequences 

Mr. G. SUBRAMANIA IYER 

1 

Who are they that say the people of India are not fit 
Tor swaraj ? The English people say so, those who profit 
by Indian’s subjection say so. But it is an old cry. It was 
raised against the middle class m England, it was raised 
against the mechanics of the great towns , it was raised 
against the country rustic, it is now being raised against 
women, and in every case it was raised and is raised by 
the people in possession who did not and do not want 
•to lose their power Foreign observers with a sufficient 
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tnslgbt bto tbe social cooditions oi the country do not 
thmk that our vaneiy of cast^? and crooda is an obstacls tch- 
tbe growth of Nationality 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM 

We are not warranted by the History of India nor 
indeed by that of any other nation m tbo world in 
recLonnig npon the possibility of preserving an Empire of 
inch a magnitude by a system which osclodes, as oora 
does, the natives from every staiicm of high ranlc and 
honorable ambition. * • * If do not lOo 

the knowledge which wo impart, it will be employed 
agabst nt, * * * If these plans are not assoaated 
with tbe creation of duties that will employ tbe minds 
which we enlighten, we shall only prepare elements that. 
wiU bsstso tbe destmctioa of onr Empire Tbe moral 
evil to ns does not thus stand alone It carries with it its 
Nemiits tbe seeds of tbe destmcdooi of tbe Em|$irs itself 
Mr. HERBERT BURROWS 
I attach no importance to tbe theory of “ fitness for self^ 
government ^ England sbonld make a pnbUc declaration to 
tbe world that she was in India, not for bar own advantage 
bat for tbe good of India Ueraelf and that at the eailiest 
possible moment— to be decided by friendly and peaceful 
consultation with the belt representatives of Indian 
tbongbt — *bo ^ould withdraw ber government from 
tbe country while helping m tbe interval by every means In 
her power tbe self>devek^ment of India These were Ifae 
fnndanental pnouples which should apply equally to 
Ireland and to India, and to every part of the Umpire— ^ 
free tfilf government and development os free and eqoaL 
partners in a federation of free States — 2 1916 
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Mr, ZANGWILL 

Mr. Israel Zangwill, said he was m favour of self- 
government for all races, including even such a low race 
as women. (Laughter.) He had always held the opinion 
that the English blundered into India as they blundered 
into most things, and the best they could wish for her now 
was not to blunder out of India, but by a long, careful, dip- 
.lomatic and statesmanlike process so to govern India as to 
make the people of that country wish to remain an integral 
portion of our empire in exactly the same way as Canada 
and South Africa He hoped that before long India would 
be granted the fullest measure of self-government. Lord 
Hardinge was a strong man, but unlike most strong men 
the could appreciate what was in other men’s minds as well 
as his own 

Dr. RUTHERFORD 

Dr Rutherford expressed a hope that the people of 
India would at no distant date get self government and 
Home Rule, and that the English people would be made 
to feel that they had never succeeded in their mission m 
the world until India did govern herself The Indians, by 
’the grand stand they were making in South Africa, were, 
showing that they had the courage of their convictions 
and the sooner both Briton and Boer gave justice, liberty* 
and equal rights to Indian subjects in South Africa, the 
sooner would they get that credit which such action alone 
• could entitle them to. He desired to wish their hosts God 
“Speed in their work. The growing solidarity between 
Hindus and Moslems was one of the greatest achievements 
of the time. 
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PROCLAMATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
Wiien by the blessioga d Providence intemaP 
tmnqnnUy tball bo restored it la our earnest desire to 
stimolate « ^nd to administer Its government 
for the benefit of all oar subjects resident therein In 
their prosperity will bo oar strength in their contentmenh 
our socnnty and in their gratitude oor best reward „ 
Queen Victoria s Reply to Jobilee addre^ of the Bombay 
Mnniapal Corporation. 

Addition B made to the Proclamatioa issued on the 
occasion of my assnmpUon of the direct government 
of India as the Charter of Liberties of the Pnooes and. 
Peoples of India. It has always been and will bo con 
thraed to be my earnest daure that the pnnaples of that 
Proclamation eboold be onsweanngly maintain^ 

Dr, RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Where the miud is without fear and the bead is held 
high 

Whore knowledge is free 

Where the world has not been broken op into 
fragmenti by neirow domestic walls 
Where words come oat from the depth of truth 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards- 
perfection 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand of dead habit 
tVhero the mind ifl led forward by Theh Into ever- 
widening tbongbt and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom my father let my* 
country awake 
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BABU AUROBINDO GHOSE 
Have you got a real faith ? Or is it merely a political 
aspiration ? Is it merely a larger kind of selfishness ? Or 
IS It merely that you wish to be free to oppress others 
as you are being oppressed ? Do you hold your political 
creed from a higher source ? Is it God that is born 
in you ? Have you realised that you are merely the 
instruments of God, that your bodies are not your own ? 
You are merely instruments of God For the work of 
the Almighty. Have you realised that ? If you have 
realised that then you are true Nationalists, then alone 
will you be able to restore this great Nation’ Then there 
will be a blessing on our work and this great Nation will 
rise again and become once more what it was in the 
days of its spiritual greatness You are the instruments of 
God to &ve the light, to save the spirit of India from 
lasting obscuration and abasement. 

PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 
Our position has been clearly stated in the representation 
made by the joint conference of the National Congress 
and the Mpslen League held at Bombay That represent- 
ation embodies our aqswer to the policy of repression in a 
dignified and emphatic manner. It makes it clear that the 
newly awakened spirit is not to be suppressed by the 
Defence of India Act or the Press Act. It asks for the 
complete reversal of the policy of repression and the 
immediate release of the interned patriots While demand- 
ing the Congress-moslem League scheme of reforms be 
given effect to after the close of the war, it invites the 
Government to publish its own proposals for public 
discussion. It insists on an authoritative pronouncemeiit 
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pledging the Government to a policy of 'rnaking India 
a self governing member of the British Empire being 
made at an early date. We aak for no more and wUl be 
satisfied with, no less 

Dr. ANANDA K. COO&IARASWAMY 

We fee] It then our doty to realise oar unity and 
national self-consaousness m concrete form as mnch for 
the advantage of otben as of oonelves and this witboai 
any feeling of bitterness or eulasiveness towards other 
races, though perhaps for a time such feehugs may 
be Inevitable And to ibow what spint moves ub wu 
have such a itatement of belief m the unity of the Indian 
people as the credo of Shiv Narayen and the bsaatiful 
national song called * Bande Mataram (Hail I Mother 
land **) which expresses the aims and the power of the 
unawaLeued Indian National Tbnr words are not 

the bystencal utterance of a people uncertain of their 
unity or doubtful of their fulore. They express the Indian 
recognition of the Motherlaod their qoiet but profound 
assuraoce of her greatness and their co ns ciou ti ifss of 
the high calling which ii bora. They vnee the hope of an 
Indian Nation which shall not be disappointed 
Mr. B G TILAK 

The mere shifting of the centre of power and autbonty 
from one official to auotber is uot lu my opiniou calculat 
ed to restore the feelings of cordiality between officer- and 
people prevailing m earlier days. English edocatioo baa 
created new aspiration and ideals amongst the people and 
to long as these natlooal aspirations remain nnsatiilied it 
Is useless, to expect that the hiatus belween tbe officers 
and tbe people could be removed by any scheme of 
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-decentralisation whatever its other etfects ma}' be It 
IS no remedy, not even palliative against the evil com- 
• plained of, nor was it ever put forward by the people or 
their leaders. The fluctuating wave of decentralisation 
may infuse more or less life in the individual members 
of the bureaucracy, but it cannot remove the growing 
•estrangement between the rulers and the ruled, unless and 
until the people are allowed more and more effective 
vcice m the management of their own affairs in an ever 
expansive spirit of wise liberalism and wide sympathy 
aiming at raising India to the level of the governing 
country. 

Mr ANDREW CARNEGIE 

That there is a strong and growing desire on the part of 
educated Indians ultimately to govern their own country 
goes withoat saying Thev would not be educated if this 
aspiration did not arise within them Education makes 
rebels against invaders Material benefits conferred by 
them, however great, count for little against the spirit 
of national independence, , . . British history cannot 
be read and understood without inspiring withm the 
studious reader under military control an invincible desire 
to govern his own country 

If India be properly guided, no violent revolution need 
be feared The movement towards independence would 
‘be orderly and slow, although irresistible. . . The 

■true policy of Britain is to say Some day to India, as she 
said to Canada and Australia, that if she ever feels the 
time has arrived when she must establish government fbr 
herself, so be it. It is because this had been said to the 
British self-governing colonies that they remain loyal 
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cdooie* today Proclatm coerdofl and the part of America 
will toOQ be played by them again When India Is told 
tbu, tbe effect will be aa^it has been with tbe colonies — to 
bind her closer and to keep bor longer than otherwise 
withm the Empire. 

BABU ANANDA MOHAN BOSE 
It is beeauM we are fneada to Bntish Rale it is becatoe 
all our highest hopes for the fntare and not onr hopes 'only 
bat the hopes of generations to come are mdissolably 
boand np with the eonlimianca of that rale widi the 
etrengtheniog and lectxiring of that role, with the removal 
of all and every caose which may tend to the weakening 
of that rale and there are such canses id operation that we 
speak oat and po<ot the impolicy tbe nnwisdom yea, tbe 
danger of tbe recent oonrae of administrative and legis- 
lative proceediogf It is becanse of this feelc? that we 
are trymg to the best of oor power alas so limited to 
lodnce the aatbondes. and the great body of josUce loving « 
and generous minded Eogluhmen both here and in 
England to withdraw from that coarse and find tbe path 
of safety of honor of matoal advantage and the truest and 
most abiding glory In going forward in fearless confidence 
trusting the people, extending tbe bocndi of freedom not 
forgolDg new features bat gradually removing those that 
exist not takmg away hot adding to tbe rights of the 
people helping ou the caose of India a regeaeratloo with 
the passiouate longing nod tbe loving ardoar that come 
from consciousness of a doty and a solemn responsibility 
from on high. 

SIR HENRY COTTON 

Autonomy is tbe kcimote of England s true relations 
with her great Colonies. It Is the keynote also of India s 
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destiny. It is more than tins — it is the destiny of the 
^\orId. The tendency of Empire in the civilised world is in 
the direction of compact lautonomous States, which are 
federated together, and attached by common motives and 
self-interest to a central Power. ... It was the dream of 
John Bright and he indulged in no m^'stic prophecy when 
he foresaw, that India would fulfil her ultimate destinies by 
a process of evolution, out of which she would emerge, not 
through force or violence as an independent state, or torn 
^from Great Britain, or .ibmdoned to England’s enemies, 
but as a federated portion of the dominion of the Great 
British Empire The ideal of the Indian patriot is the 
establishment of a federation of free and separate States, 
the United States of India, placed on a fraternal footing 
with the self-governing Colonies, and with its own locaB 
autonomy aemented together under the rcgis of Great 
Britain. 

Mr CHARLES ROBERTS 
It was clear that India claimed to be not a mere 
dependant of, but a partner in, the Empire, and her 
partnership with us in spirit and on the battlefields could 
not but alter the angle from w'hich we should all hencefor- 
ward look at the problems of the Government of India 
(Cheers,) He might call the attention of the House of' 
Commons to one possible illustration of this change in the 
point of view. It must be a source of pride and satislaction.\ 
to India that she had sent the first of the great contingents- 
from the Over-Seas Dominions into the European theatre 
of War, and that one of her brave soldiers, if the newspaper 
statements were correct, had been recommended for the 
coveted distinction of the Victoria Cross — Speech tn the- 
House of Commons as Under Secretary for India. 
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-THE SELF GOVERNMENT RESOLUTIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS AND THE 
ALL IND A MOSLEM LEAGUE 
\ That haviog regard to (bo fact that tlte great 
commanUles of India are the inberiton of anaent avilisa 
tions and have thown great capaaty for Goremment and 
adminUtratioo and to the prog r e aa id edocatiOD and public 
spirit made by them dadng a centary of Bntish rale and 
farther haviog regard to the fact that the prokolit system of 
Govemmeoc does not satisfy the legitimate aspiratioos of 
the people and has become unsnited to the existing condi 
tions and reqairemeots the Congress is of opinion that the 
time^has come ^rhen His Majesty the King Emperor shonld 
be pleased to Issoe a proclamntlon annoanclng that it is the 
aim and intention of British policy to confer self govern 
ment on India at an early date that this Congress 
demands that a definite step should be tnken towards 
3elf*Government by granting tbe reforms contained in the 
scheme prepared by the All India Congress Committee in 
concert with the Reform Committee appointed by the AIl- 
Indla ^loslem League that in the construction of the 
Empire India shall be lifted from tbe poilUon of a Depen 
dency to that of an equal partner in tbe Empire with tbe 
• elf Governing Dominions 
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2. All India Muslim Lengue, %\hile adopting thc- 
Echeme of reforms prepared by the Reform Committee of 
the League and approved by its Council, submits it in 
conjunction with the Indian National Congress to Govern- 
ment for Its introduction after the War as a first necessary^ 
step towards the establishment of complete Self-Govern- 
ment in India. 
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THE CONGRESS AND THE MOSLEM LEAGUE S 
SCHEME OF POSTWAR REFORMS 
1 Pronnaal Legislative CouneHs 

1 Provincial Legislative Conndls shall consist of 
foar>fiftbs elected and of one-fifth nominated members. 

2. Their strength shall be not less than 123 members 
in the ma}or provinces, and from 30 to 75 in the 
minor provinces. 

3 The members of Cooncils should bo elected directly 
by people on as broad a franchtse as possible 

4 Aderpiata provision sboold be made for represeota 
tion of important rmoonbas by electioo ai^d that the 
Mabomedans sboold be represented through special 
electorates on the Provincial Legislative Conndls. 

Provided that Mahomedaos sball not participate in any 
of the other elections to the Legislative Conncils 

5 The head of the Provincial Government should not 
be the President of the LegbUtlii^ Coandl bnt the Couodl 
-ahoold have the right of electing its President. 

6 The right of osloog snppleroentary questions shonld 
not bo restricted to the member patting the original 
question, bat shonld be allowed to be exercised by any 
■other member 

7 (a) Except costoras, post, telegraph, mint nit 
oplnm railpmys army and navy and iribates from Indian 
states all other so u r ces of revenue should be provincial 
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(&) There should be no divided heads of revenue. The 
Government of India should be provided with h\ed contri- 
butions from the Provincial Governments, such fixed 
contributions being liable to revision where extraordinary 
and unforeseen contingencies render such revision necessary* 

(c) The Provincial Council should have full authority 
to deal with all matters affecting the internal administra- 
tion of the province, including the power to raise loans, to 
impose and alter taxation, and to vote on the Budget. All 
Items of expenditure, all proposals concerning ways and 
means for raising the necessary revenue should be embodied 
in Bills and submitted to the Provincial Council for 
adoption, 

(d) Resolutions on all matters within the perview of the 
Provincial Government should be allowed for discussion in 
accordance with rules made m that behalf by the Council 
itself. ’ 

(e) A resolution passed by the Legislative Council 
shall be binding on the Executive Government, unless 
vetoed by the Governor in Council, provided however that 
if the resolution is again passed by the Council after an 
interval of not less than one year, it must be given effect 
'to 

(/) A motion for adiournment may be brought forward 
Tor the discussion of a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portauce if supported by not less than one eighth of the 
members present 

8. Any special meeting of the Council may be summon- 
-^d on a requisition by not less than one-eighth of the 
^members. 

9. A Bill, other than a money Bill, may be introduced 
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in Coondl in accordtnco with the rules made in that bebalT 
by the Council itself and the consent of the Government 
should not be required therefor 

10 All Bills passed by Provincial Legislature shall 
have to receive the assent of the Governor before they 
become law but may be vetoed by the Governor General 

11 The term 6f office of the momben shall be five 
years. 

j II Prmnitnal Oavtmmtnis 

1 The bead of every Provincial Government shall be a- 
Governor who shall not ordmanly belong to the Indian 
Ovil Service or any of the permanent services. 

2, There shall be in every province an Executive 
Coamai which with the Grovomor shall constitute the Exe- 
cntite Govemraent of the Province 

3 Meraben of the Indian Civil Service shall sot 
ordinarily be appointed to the Executive Coui\. jIs. 

4 Not less than one half of the members of Executive 
Counal shall conrisl of ludiaos to be elected by the elected 
members of the Provincial Legislative Council 

5. The tenu of office of the members shall be 6ve 
years. 

Ill ImpenaJ LegbJativt Cofttidl 

1 The strength of the Imperial Legislative Coondl' 
shaUbe 150 

2 Four Bfths of the members shall be elected 

3 The Franchise for the Imperial Legislative Coondl 
should be widened as far as possible on the lines of the 
Mahomednn electorates and the elected members of the 
Pro v indal Legislative Councils should also form an eiecto 
rate for the retom of Members to the Imperial LegisliUvc 
■Counen. 
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4. The President of the Council shall be elected by the 
Council itself. 

5. Ihe right of asking supplementary questions shall 
not be restricted to the member putting the original question 
but should be allowed to be exercised by any other member, 

6. Any special meeting of the Council may be summon- 
ed on a requisition by not less than one eigth of the mem- 
bers. 

7. A Bill, other than a Money B.ll, may be introduced 
m Council in accordance with rules made m that behalf by 
the Council itself, and the consent of the Executive Gov- 
ernment should not be required therefor. 

S. All Bills passed by the Council shall have to receive 
the tassent of the Governor-General before they become 
law. 

9 All financial proposals relating to sources of income 
and Items of expenditure shall be embodied in Bills. 
Every such Bill and the Budget as a whole shall be 
submitted for the vote of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

10 The term of office of members shall be five years. 

II. The matters mentioned hereinbelow shall be 

exclusively under the control of the Imperial Legislative 
council — 

(a) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation for 
the whole of India is desirable. 

'(6) Provincial legislation in so far as it may affect 
inter-provincial fiscal relations. 

(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial Revenue 
excepting tributes from Indian states 

(fi) Questions affecting purely Imperial expenditure, 
except that ho resolution of the Imperial Legislative 
31 
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CodocjI shall be bindiot; oo ibo Govemor-Geoaral m 
Cotjndl in respect of Military Charges for the defence 
of the coontry 

(<) The nght of remamg Indian tariffs and costoms- 
datles, of imposing altering or removing any tax or ce**. 
modifying the existing system of carreocy and banking, 
and granting any aids or bonoties to any or all deservmg 
and naecont indostrias of the country 

(/) Kesolntiona on alt matters relating to the adminh* 
tration of the conntryas a whole. 

12. A. rcsolntion passed by the Legislative Conndl 

ahonld be binding on tbe Executive Government, nnless 
vetoed by the Govemoc-General in Coooal provided 
however that if the Resolntloo is again pAued by the 
Council after an interval of not less than one year it most 
be given effect to ^ 

13. A morion for adparoment may be brought forward 
for the dlscnstion of a definite matter of orgeat public 
Importance, if snpported by not less than one>eIghth of 
tbe members present 

14 The Crown may exeroae its power of veto m regard 
to a Bill passed by a Provincial Legislative Cctmcll or by 
the Imperial Legislative Coooal wifhln twelve montlis 
from the date on which it is passed and tbe Bill shall 
cease to have effect as from tbe date oo which tbe fact of 
tocb veto b made known to the LegUlatire CooncU 
concerned 

15 Tbe Imperial Legislative Coaoal shall have no 
power to interfere with tbe Government of India s dlroctioo 
of tbe military affairs and tbs foreign political relations of 
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India, includinpr declaration of war, the making of peace 
and the entering into treaties. 

IV. The Government of India 

1. The Governor-General of India wjll be the head of 
the Government of India. 

2 He will have an Executive Council, half of whom 
shall be Indians. 

3 The Indian members should be elected by the 
fleeted members of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not 
ordinarily be appointed to the executive council of the 
Governor-General, 

t. 

5. The power of making all appointments in the 
Imperial Civil Services shall vest m the Government 
of India |,s constituted under this scheme, and subject 
to any laws that may be made by the Impenal Legislative 
Council. 

6. The Government of India shall not ordinarily 
interfere in the local affairs of a province, and powers not 
specially given to a Provincial Government shall be 
deemed to be vested in the former. The authority of the 
Government of India will ordinarily be limited to general 
•supervision and supenntendence over the Provincial 

I » / j 

Governments. 

- t t 

7. In legislative and administrative matters, the 
•Government of India, as constituted under this scheme, 
shall, as far as possible, be independent of the Secretary of 
State. 

8. A system of independent audit pf, the accounts 
■pf the Government of, India phould be mstitute^. 
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V 'The Secretary of State tn Council ^ 

1 Tbo Counal of tto Secretary of State for india* 
shoold be abolsibed ^ ' 

2, Tbo salary of iho Secretary of State should be 
placed on the British estimates. 

3 The Secretary of State aboold as Var as possible 
occupy the same position In relation to the Government oT 
India as the Secretary of State for the Colonies in relation 
to the Governments of tbo Self Governing Dominions. 

4 The Secretary of State for India should be assisted* 
by two permanent nnder secrctanes, one ofVhom should 
always be an Indian. 

VI Hiltlary and other ilaiters qf Policy ‘ 

1 *The mflitary and naval services of His Majesty- 
both m their coinnutaioned and non commissioned ranks 
aboold be thrown open to Indians nnd adegnaU provision 
t^ioold be made for tbeir seledtloo tramiog and lostroction 
in India. 

2 Indiana should be allowed to enlist as Volonteera 

3 lodiani should be placed on a footing of equality iu* 
respect of flatus and nghts of aUaoshlp vtith other 
subjects of Hii Majesty the King throughout the Empire. 

4 The execotive officers jp India shall have no judicial 

powers entrusted to them and the judiciary In every 
fiTOvInce aball be placed under the highest Court of that 
Province ^ ^ i 

N B. — As regards communal representation In Legis- 
lative CoondU, the following percentages have been agreed' 
upon. 

Mabomedan representation for the Punjab 50 per cent. 
®«ngal 40 per cent Bombay 33^ per cent United 
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‘Provinces 30 per cent , Central Provinces 15 per cent. ; 
Madras 15 per cent. It has also been agreed to, that if in 
-any province two thirds of a community be against any 
mieasure or Bill, it should be dropped by both communities. 
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REFORMS AFTER THE WAR 

the NON-OFFICIAL JrlEMORANDUM 
Siibinliltd by the 19 tXtdtd intmbers of the Intperwl 
Legttiaitve Cotitial 

There la no doabl that the tenniuatioD of the War will! 
see B great ndvaoce lo the ideaJs of Gorernment all over 
the avilited world aod especially in the Bnhsh Empire, 
which entered ia(o the straggle Id defeoce of the liberties of 
weak aod small oAUoaalities, and U poortng forth its neb* 
est blood aod treastue m opboldiog the caose of justice and 
bnmoxaty In the mteroational relattoos of the world India 
has borne her part la this stnaggla, and cannot remain 
unaffected by the now spirit of change for a better state of 
things Expectaticus have been raised id this country and 
hopes have been held out that after the War the problems 
of Indian administration wiU be looked at from a new 
angle of viriott 

UNCOftlPLETED WORK 
The people of India have good reason to be gratefal to 
England for the great progres* hi her material resources- 
and the widening of her intellectual and political outlook 
by the Britisb Rule and for the steadiest, if slow advance* 
Comtneoclng with the Charter Act of India of 1833 op 
to 1909 the Go\'eniinent of India was conducted by a- 
bureaucracy almost entirely non Indian b Its composltlom 
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and not responsible to the people of India. THe reforms of 
1909, for the first time, introduced an Indian element m the 
direction of affairs in the administration of India This ele- 
ment was of a very limited character. The Indian people 
accepted it as an indication on the part of the GOvernm^enf 
of a desire to admit Indians into the inner counsels oFthe 
Indian Empire. ' ’ ' 

So far as the Legislative Councils are concerned, the 
number of non-officials was merely enlarged with increased 
facilities for debate and interpellation. The Supreme 
Legislative Council retained an absolute official majority, 
and in the Provincial Legislative! Councils, where a non- 
official majority was allowed, such a majority included 
nominated members and European representatives In the 
measures, largely affecting the people whether of le^isla' 
tion or taxation, an European would naturally support the 
Government and the nominated members, being nominees 
of the Government, would be inclined to take the same 
side Past experience has shown that this has actually 
happened on various occasions. The non official majorities, 
therefore, in the Provincial Councils have; proved largely 
illusory, and give no real power to i the representatives of 
the people The Legislative Councils, whether Supreme or 
Provincial, are at present nothing but advisory bodies with- 
out any power of effective control over the Government 
Imperial or Provincial. The people or their representatives 
are practically as little associated with the real govern- 
ment of the country as they were before the reforms, except 
for the introduction of Indian Members in the Executii^e 
Council where again the nomination rests entirely with the 
Government', the people having ho voice in the selection of 
Indian members. ' . . ^ . 1 
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The object wbcb tbo Government bad fn view m intro* 
daaog the reform* of 1909 was as cxprested by the Prime 
Minister in his s pee c h in the Hoose of Commons on the 
second reading of tbe Indian Conncil Bill on the Ist April 
of 1909 that It was most desirable in arcomstances to gi^e 
to tbe people of India the feeling that these Legislative 
Coonals are not racro automate the wires of which were 
palled by tbo official hierarchy This object it is submitted 
has not been attained. 

OTHER DISABILITIES 

Apart from tbe question of the constitution of tbe 
Legislative and Executive Coonals, the people laboor 
under certain grave disabilities which not only prevent 
tbe utilisation but also lead to tbe wastage of what is best 
in them and are positively derogatory to tbelr sense 
of national self respect, Tbe Arms Act which excludes 
from its operation Enropeans and AnglolndTans, and 
applies only to the pore natives of tbe cxmotry the 
disqualifications of loJiani forforming or jommg Volunteer 
Corps and tbeir exclusion from tbe commissicmed ranlrs of 
tbe army are disabilities wbicb are looked upon with an 
irritation and sense of racial differentiation. It would be bad 
enoogh, if these were mere dtsablllues. The restnclioni 
and prohibitions regarding tbe possession and n*e of arms 
have tended to emasculate tbe civil popnlatioQ m India 
and expose them to serious danger Tbe position of 
Indians in India b practically this that they have no real 
part or share m tbe direction of tbe government of tbo 
country and are placed coder very great and galling 
dittbilities from which tbe other moraben of tbe British 
Empire are exempt and which have reduced them to a 
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state of utter helplessness. The existence moreover of tbO 
system of Indentured Emigration gives to the British 
Colonies and the outside world the impression that IndianSi 
as a Mbole, are no better than indentured coolies, who are 
looked upon as very little, if at all, above the slave. The 
present state of things makes the Indians feel that, though 
theoretically they arc equal subjects of the King, they hold 
a very inferior position in the British Empire. Other 
Asiatic races alsc hold the same, if not a worse, view about 
India and her status m the Empire. Humiliating as this 
position of inferiority is to the Indian mind, it is almost 
'unbearable to the youth of India, whose outlook is broaden- 
ed by education and travel in foreign parts where they 
come in contact w'lth other free races. 

In the face of these grievances and disabilities, what has 
sustained Uie people is the hope and faith inspired by 
vpromises and assurances of fair and equal treatment which 
have been held out from time to time by our Sovereigns 
and British statesmen of high standing In the crisis we 
are now going through, the Indian people have sunk 
.domestic differences between themselves and the Govern- 
uneiit and have faithfully and loyally stood by the Empire. 
The Indian soldiers were eager to go to Battlefields of 
Europe not as mercenary troops but as free citizens 
.of the British Empire which requires their services, and 
her civilian population was animated by one desire, namely 
to stand by England in the hour of her need. Peace and 
'tranquillity reigned throughout India when she was 
practically denuded of British and Indian troops. The 
Prime Minister of England, while rousing the sentiments 
of the English people m regard to India’s part in this great 
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Wftr spoke of lodisns os ** the jolot and eqnal costodiaiiw 
of comtnon interest aod fatnre. 

WHAT is" WANTED ' 

India does not claim any reward for her loyalty batsbo 
has a ngbt to expect that the want of confidence on the 
part of the Government to which she not onnatnrally 
ascribes her present state shoold now be a thing of the 
past, and that she shoold no longer oonipy a position 
of Bobordraation but one of comradeship This woald 
assme tbe Indian people that England is ready and 
willing to help them to attain Self Govemmept under the 
aegis of the British Crown, and thus dischatve the noble 
mission which tke has andertaken and to which she has 
ao often given volonUry expression tlnroogb her mien 
and itatosmen. What is vmnted is not merely g6od 
government or efBdent administration but government 
that IS acceptable to tbe people, becanse it is responsible to 
them. This a what India understands wOTld constitute 
tbe changed angle of vision, ^ 

If after tbe tennuuOoo of tbe War tbe position of 
India practically remains what it was before nnd there is 
no material change, U will undonbtedly caose bitter 
disappointment and great discontent in the coantry and 
tbe beneficent efTorU of participation in common danger 
overcome by common effort will soon disappear leaving 
no record behind save tbe pamfnl memory of anreallsed 
expectations. We feel sore that the Government it also 
alive to the situation land has contemplated measorcs of 
reform in the administration of the coantry \Ve feel that 
we shoold avail onrselves of fhfs opportnnUy to respectfally 
offer to the Govemmenf obribnmble saggestions as to tbe 
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lines on which these reforms should proceed They must 
in our opinion, go to the root of the matter. They must 
give to the people real and effective participation in the 
government of the country and also remove those irritating 
disabilities as regards the possession of arras and a 
military career, which indicate a want of confidence in the- 
pebple and place them in a position of inferiority and 
helplessness Under the first head, we would take the 
liberty to suggest the following measures for consideration 
and adoption — 

(1) In all the Executive Councils Provincial and 
Imperial, halt the number of members snould be Indians. 
The European element m the Executive Councils should, 
as ' far as passible, be nominated from the ranks 
of men trained and educated in the public life of 
England sg that India may have the benefit of a wider 
outlook and larger experience of the outside world It is 
not absolutely essential that the n^embers of the Executive 
Councils, Indians or Europeans should have experience 
of actual administration, for, as in the case of the ministers 
in England, the assistance of the permanent ofiScials of the 
department is always available to them As regards 
Indians, we venture to say that sufficient number of 
qualified Indians, who can worthily fill the office of 
mernbers of the Executive Councils and hold portfolios, is ^ 
always available. Our short expeijience in this direction - 
has shown how Indians like Sir S P. Sinha, Sir Syed Ah 
Imam, tne' late Mr. Knshnaswamy Iyer, Sir Shamsul 
Huda ‘and Sir Sankaran Nair have maintained the high . 
level in the discharge of their dilties.^' Moreover, it isf^well 
known that the Native States Vvhere Indians bave-^ 
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(10) A fall mensart of local Self Government should 
be immedtately granted 

(11) The right to carry arms shoald be granted to 
Indians on the same condition as to Earopoans. 

(12) Indians sboold be allowed to enlist as volnnteers 
«nd ntuts of a temtonal army to be established m 
India. 

(13) Commt«iona in the army should be givnn to the 
Indian yoatha under conditions umllar to those applicable 
-to Europeans, 

SIGNATORIES 

Maharaja hfanmdra Chandra Nandi of Kanmbazar 
7»Tr D E Wacha, Mr Bhnpendranath Basn Mr Viihna 
Ontta ShuVnl Pandit Madao*Moban Malaviya Mr K. V 
Rangaswamy lyanger Mr Mazhar ul Hague hfr V S 
Snhlvasa Sastn Dr Tej Bahador Saprn Mr Ibrahim 
Hahimtullah, Mr B. Narastmeswara Sarma Mr Mir Atad 
Alii Mr Ksminl Kumar Chanda Mr Krishna Sahay 
Mr R. N Bharja Deo of Kanlkai Mr M. B Dadabhoy 
Mr &ta Nath Roy Mr Mahomed Ali Mahomed and 
Mr M. A« Jlnoab , 
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REPORT OF THE BRITISH COMMITTEE FOR 

19154916. 

The following repot t of the year 1915-1916 has been 
-issued by the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress — 

This year has essentially been one of anxious preparation. 
Both in India and in England, it has been fully recognised 
that, after the war, India should receive her due share of 
•'Self-government, and should talcs, within the British Em- 
pire, a place worthy of her ancient civilisation and the high 
ideals of her people. Accordingly, during this year steady 
preparation has been carried on by Congress workers both 
-in India and m England, so that, when peace is assured 
proposals may be placed before Parliament for such con- 
stitutional reforms as will satisfy the Indian people, and be 
in conformity with British principles of freedom and 
progress. 

From the nature of things, this work of preparation is 
-necessarily carried on partly in India and partly m Eng- 
land. It IS for India herself to mature a scheme of reform 
suited to her special requirements , it is m England, as the 
seat of power, that arrangements have to be made for the 
due hearing of her case. Congress workers, in the East 
and in the West, have been diligent m the performance of 
Tthis double duty 
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WORK IN INDIA 

First as regards work in India. By Resolalion XI\ of 
the last Congress onder the heading of * Self-go vomment, 
the All India Congress Committee was anthonsed to frame 
a scheme of reform having regard to the principles 
embodied in the Resolation and farther it was antborisod 
to confer with a Committee of the All India Moslem 
Leagoe and to take soch farther measures os may bo 
Docessary The action accords with the advice of Sir 
S P Smba the President of the Congress who porated 
oot that for the general welfare we need a reasoned ideal 
of Indu a fntnre, soch as will satisfy the aspirations and 
ambihoas of the rising generation of India, and at the same 
time will meet with the approval of those to whom India s 
destinies are commuted Tbs representa ives of the 
Congress nod the Moslem Leagne have met m^conference 
as contemplated by Resolnuon \1X, and the final msalt of 
their deliberation is now awaited There cnn bo no doubt 
that the represeoiations of a nnited India will receive from, 
the Gntish people the attention demanded by Us import 
once for the welfare of the Empire. 

Steps having thus been taken in India to forronlate- 
the wuhes of the Indian people, we ba>*o to consider the 
action reqnired from friends m England At the proper 
time when peace is within sight It is proposed that the 
Indian scheme of reform shall be brooghi to England 
by a depotation of the most trusted Indbn leaders and 
the practical qnestlon is bow iboald this depotation 
pro ce e d so that the case may be bronght effecUwIy before 
the Home Government, tfie Imperial Parliament and 
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the British public, with a view to a settlement beneficial 
alike to India and the world ^ 

ACTION IN ENGLAND 

Naturally the first approach will be made to the Home 
Government. In the Government as now constituted, 
both the great parties in the State are united ; and, for- 
tunateh', even before the Coaliation, the leaders on both 
sides pledged themselves, by declarations in Parliament, to 
a generous policy to India, promising her a worthy place 
in our free Empire, as a partner, and not as a dependant. 
]\fr, Charles Roberts gave this assurance, speaking for the 
Secretary of State, and Mr. H. W. Forster was authorised 
by Mr. Bonar Law to say how closely the opposition 
associated itself with the sentiments -expressed on behalf 
of the Government Further-more, the King-Emperor has 
repeatedly' insisted on sympathy as the keynote in dealing 
with Indian aspirations. There is, therefore, every reason 
to expect that India’s representations will be received by 
His Majesty’si Government with careful and sympathetic 
attention, and that the Secretary of State for India will 
receive the Deputation in friendly conference, so that there 
may be a free interchange of views, having for its object 
to meet the reasonable wishes of all concerned Proceeding 
on these lines, the way seems open for the Government, in 
consultation with India’s representatives, to prepare and 
place before Parliament proposals for such constitutional 
reforms as will satisfy the Indian people, and be m con- 
formity with British principles of freedom and progress. 

From the above considerations there seems reason to hope 
that a satisfactory scheme of reform may be framed by 
32 
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agreement At the same time we most not ehnt oar eyes to 
the fact that the Government may not ee© lU way to grant 
ell that the Indran representatives consider essential 
Donbtlets offers will bo made bat in the Indian view these 
may not bo saffident, \Vhal noder the orcamstoncej b 
the wise coorse to paisue ? How can it best bo arranged to 
secaro what the Government la willing to give and at the 
same time to provide meana of progressive improvement in 
the fatnre ? The suggestion le that, if the Government 
proposala do not come op to India s expectations as forma 
lated in the schema broaght by the Depatatloo the Go- 
vernment offer shoald bo wmslderod with a view to 
acceptance as an instalmeot, the points of difference being 
reserved lot aabmUsion to Parliament, on the report of a 
ParJiamentary Committee, with a view to foitber legisla 

tlOQ. 

It will be for India s representatives to considcir whether 
they fiboold not ask for a revival by statute of the periodical 
Parliamentary enquiries which op to 1858, odginated all 
the most notable improvements m the condition of India. 
The recent action of the Joint Committee r of both the 
Hooses in dealing with the India Coneoltdadon Bill on 
■onod judicial hoes, most give India confidence that tttcb 
^E^iamentary Committees will give a fair bearing to 
Indian claims, so that, from time to fame, progress may be 
made in constUntJag India a free and prosperoos partner in 
the British Empire. , 

the essential, principle 

The essential pnndple of Belf-government was declared 
by Lord Hardlnge, when he indicated tbeGafo^path of 
Indian reforms, foonded on ProviodoJ autonomy with a 
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t)ersistent, if gradual, transfer of autliouty from the 
official body to the representatives of the people. This, 
we trust, will be the direction m which Parliament 
will proceed. But in order that the Viceroy may bo 
in a position to carry out the orders of the Home Govern * 
ment, it is absolutely necessary that his hands should 
■qq strengthened. At present the Viceroy is not master 
in his own household, the existing practice giving to 
the permanent officials an exceptional position of authority 
m his Executive Council The constitution of that 
'Council IS determined by the India Act of 1S61 (24 and 25 
Victoria, c. 67). clause 3 providing that three out of five 
ordinary members of that Council are to be persons who 
have been at least ten years m the service in India of the 
Crown *, and this provision has been interpreted for the 
sole benefit of the Covenanted Civil Service ; iSo that the 
Viceroy’s Cabinet " is unduly dominated by a group of 
permanent officials, who enter the Executive Council 
automatically, imbued with the spirit of the great cen- 
-tralised departments, over which they have been 
accustomed to preside.' Under this system a Viceroy, 
fresh from England, and unfamilar with the routine 
of Indian administration, is not m a position to give effect 
to the policy prescribed for him by Parliament and 
the Crown. 

The remedy is a simple one ; for the time has come to 
.amend clause 3 of the India Act of 1861, by providing that 
the Viceroy, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State shall have power to nominate the members of his 
own Executive Council from among men, British 
Indian, of ripe experience m public affairs, their term of 
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office ooding with that of the Vtceroy Sach amendment* 
wlU only be an extension of the beneficial practice wiucb^ 
for the last eighty yearj hsa given to India tba services of 
soch men of mark as Lord hfacanlay Mr James Wilsoo- 
Sr Charles Trevelyan Sr Samner Maine, lord Hobhoose 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert, and Sir Guy Wllsoo In more 
recent times the sohdanty of the Empire has been 
strengthened by the addition of distinguished Indtims Sir 
SP Sinba, Sir Ah Imam, end Sir Sanlcaran Kair Itappears- 
that this reform Is a coodition precedent to all other 
reforms. The pnoaple involved ts one that has been 
accepted by all civilised Govemraenta In England 
•specially it has been the settled mla that a member 
of the permanent Civil Service must be content to* 
close bis official career as the trusted and aolhoritatlve 
bead of hts department, witbont aspiring to political 
governance. Tbe task of a British Premier wdald <be an 
impossible one if be wis taot free to cbocoe the members 
of his Cabinet from amobg hii ^ political snpportera 
and was compelled to accept as bis colleagnes tbe 
permanent chlels of the administrative departmeotE> 
{India). 
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THE IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 

A number of resolutions passed by the Imperial War 
Conference have been published tn the Press. Among them 
^re the folloxoing • — 

THE REPRESENTATION OF INDIA 
That the Imperial War Conference desires to place on 
arecord its view that the resolution of the Imperial Confer- 
ence of April 20, 1907, should be modified to permit of 
India being fully represented at all future Imperial Confer- 
-ences, and tbat the necessary steps should be taken to secure 
the assent of the various Governments in order that the 
next Impenal Conference may be summoned and consti- 
tuted accordingly. 

INDIA AND THE DOMINIONS 

That the Imperial War Conference, having examined the 
memorandum on the position Indians m the self-governing 
Dominions presented by the Indian representatives to the 
'Conference, accepts the principle of reciprocity of treat- 
ment between India and the Dominions, and recommends 
the memorandum to the favourable consideration of the 
'Governments concerned. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE 

i 1 ) ' > 

That the Admiralty be requested to work out immedi- 
ately at the conclusion of the war what they consider the 
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most eff«tjve scheme of naval dafcoce for the Empire for 
the consideration of the several Governments snmmoned 
to tfais conference with aoeb recommendations as tbe- 
Admiralty consider necessary in that respect for the 
Empire a foiure seconty 

1 

That this Conference id vierv of the experience of the- 
present war calls attention to the importance of developing, 
an ade<iaate capacity of prodoction of naval and military 
matenai, munitions, and supplies m all-important parts of 
the Empire (including tbecoontnes bordering on the Pacific, 
and Indian Oceana) where soch faahties do not presently 
exist and affirms the xmpoflanco of close cc-operation bet 
ween India, the Domtnloos and the Omted Kingdom 
with this object hj view 

That this, jConfereiKe recognising the impfrtance oF 
assimilating as far os possible the mihtary stores and 
equipment of the Imperial Forces tbronghout the 
Empire, recommends that en expert Committee represen 
tative of the military authorities of the United Kingdom 
tbe Dominions and India be appointed aa early As 
posable to consider tbe vartons patterns in use ^v^{h 
a vifew to selecting standard patterns for general adop* 
tkm as for as the srecial crrcums^nces of each coantr> 
fidmlL 

This Conference is of opinion that it is desirable that 
the ordinance personnel of the military organisabons- 
of the Empure ibould as far as possible be trained 
on the same methods and according to the same principles 
and that to secure this end selected officers of the 
ordinance service from all parts of the Empire ibould bo 
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attached for adequate periods to the Imperial Ordinance 
Department ' 

* CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
The Imperial War Conference is of opinion that 
the readjustment of the constitutional relations of the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire is too important and intricate 
a subject to be dealt with during the war, and that 
it should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference 
to be summoned as soon as possible after the cessatiqn of 
hostilities , 

It deems it its duty, however, to place on record 
its view that any just readjustment, while thoroughly^ pre- 
serving all existing powers of self-government and 
complete control of domestic affairs, should be , based 
upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous 
nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India 
as an important portion of the same, should recognise the 
right of the Dominions and India to an adequate 
share in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should 
provide effective arrangements for continuous consultation 
in all important matters of common Imperial concern, and 
for such necessary concerted action, founded on consulta- 
tion^ as the several Governments may determine 

TRADE AND COMMERCE 
The time has arrived when all possible encouragement 
should be given to the development of Imperial resources, 
and especially to making the Empire independent of other 
countries in respect of food supplies, raw materials, and 
essential industries. With these objects in View, this 
Conference express itself m favour of — (1) The prin- 
ciple that each part of the Empire, having regard to 
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the intrt-estB of oor Allies, shall give specially favoarablo 
Treatment and facilities to the produce and maonfacturei of 
otlier parts of the Empire. (2) AmulgcmeiUs by which 
intending emigrants from the United Kingdom may be 
Induced to settle In couutrtea under the Britiih flag 
FOOD SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURES 
Having -regard to the experience obtained In the present 
war tbii Conference records tu opinion that the safety of 
the Empire and tbe necessary development of its compon- 
ent parts reqdire prompt and attentive consideration* as 
-well ai concerted action, with regard to the following 
matters —(1) The prodacbon of an adequate food supply 
and arrangements for Its transportation when and where 
required under any conditions ttxat may reasonably be 
antiapated (2) The control of natural resources available 
within tbe Empire, especially those that are of an euential 
character for necessary national purposes whether in peace 
or b war (3) Tbe economical utilisation of such natural 
mourees through processes of manufacture earned on 
withta the Empire. 

The Conference commends to the consideration of tbe 
Governments summoned thereto tbe enactment of such 
legislation as may ossiic this purpose. 

MINERAL RESOURCES 
That it is desirable to establish in London an Impenal 
Mineral Resources Bureau, upon wbch should be represent 
ed Great BnUtn, the Dommious, India and other parts of 
tbe Empire. Tbe bureau aboutd be charged with the duties 
of collecUon of Infonuatlon from tbe apipropnate depart 
ments of tbe Governments concerned and other sources 
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’^regarding the mineral resources and the metal requirements^ 
of the Empire, and of advising fromj time tp, time what 
action, if any may appear desirable to enable such resources 
'to be developed and made available to meet the metal 
'requirements of the Empire. - ' 

That the Conference recommends that His Majesty’s 

[ > 

• Government should, while having due regard to existing 
1 institutions, taka immediate action fot the purpose of 
establishing such a bureau, and should as soon as possible 
submit a scheme for the consideration of the other Govern - 
< ments summoned to the Conference. ' 

TRADE COMMISSIONERS FOR THE 
EMPIRE 

That the Imperial War^ Conference welcomes the 
proposed increase of the Board of Trade service of Trade 
•Commissio?iers and its extension throughout the British 
(Empire in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Dominions Royal Commission and recommends that the 
‘Governments concerned should co-operate so as to make 
that service as useful as possible to the Empire as 
a whole, especially for the promotion of inter-Imperial 
'trade. 

NATURALISATION 

The Conference recognise the desirability and import- 
ance of securing uniformity of policy and action through- 
out the Empire with regard to naturalisation j 

THE DOUBLE INCOME TAX 

The present system of Double Income Taxation within 
’the Empire calls for review in relation — (1) To firms in 
’"the United Kingdom doing business with the overseas 
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Dombions, India tbe G^lomat (2) To pnvata indi 
vidoala resident in tbe UoJt^ Kingdom who have capital 
invested elseubere in the Empire, or who 'depend 
npon remittances from eieowhere within the Empire and 
(3) To its rofloence on tbe investment of captal in 
the United Kingdom rbw Dominions »nH India and 
to tbs effect of any change on tbe position of British 
capital mvested abroad. The Conference, therefore, nrges 
that this matter sbptild be In band immediately 

after tbe condosicm of the war and that «n amendment 
of the law shoald be mode which will remedy the present 
nnsatiafactory position 

It IS* resolved that the proposals set forth m tbe 
memorandom snbmitted by tbe Home office be com 
mended to tbe consideration of tbs respective Government 
sTunnioned to tbe Conference. ^ 

The members of tbe Conference representing India and 
tbe Overseas Dominions desbe before they separate to 
convey to tbe Secretaiy of State for the Colonies tboir 
earnest and sincere appredation of bis labours In prepar 
iDg for and presiding over the Conference. 

They desire also to put on record their deep sense 
of gratitude for iba many coort^les which they have 
received from the Prime Minister and the other Membera 
of His Majesty s Government, as well as for tbe g^eroos 
hospitality whi^ has been ezteaded(to them by tbe 
Government and the people of United Kingdom 
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INDIA, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Mr. S. K Ratchffe writes . — 

We stand upon the threshold of momentous changes in-- 
India , The Government as proclaimed it, and what 
IS even more signiScant, official India is accepting the' 
logic of events In political thought, no less than m 
practice, the war , is overturning the world; and the 
completeness of the revolution is nowhere more strikingly 
illustrated than in the field of Imperial Government. The 
war had no? been going on for half a year when the most 
thorough going stand patters in our midst were repeating as - 
a common place that peace would bring with it a new 
Imperial Commonwealth m which India would be, no 
longer a dependant, but a partner. 

To those whose contact with India goes back over a 
decade or-more this is one of the startling, the most hope- 
ful, facts of the 'world situation One recalls, for example, 
the Curzonian regime, with its resonant insistant upon ad- 
mitiistrative rigohr, its confideht' assumption that India 
must not, and would not be subject to constitutional _ 
change. The India of Lord Curzon’s conception called,, 
not for political reform, but for executive mastery, and 
when the hand of the master was withdrawn the hierarchy 
looked for the enjoyment of its reinforced authority under - 
less exigent viceregal direction. 
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Mori-hy, tete Liberator 

Tb 0 epoch of moremeats dates in India as eUe> 
where, from the great election of 1906. Mr John Morley 
went to the India office and bis Coaocilfl Act came as the 
fitting second stage in that scheme of Imperial statemao* 
ship which made a brUlunt beginning with Campbell* 
Bonnerman s cooitltatioa for Sooth Africa. It may be 
said that the Merely reforms were small In content and 
so, regarded from oar standpoint to-^ay they were. 
Bat no Liberal of lower power and prestige coold 
have carried them in 1909 when desperate anarchic out 
rages were farnlshlog the Lords and the bnreincracy with 
aneiffective argament agamst coocession Lord Motleys 
-^lendid service (0 India and the Empire can bd stated m 
a sentence. He broke the hard Hog of burenutatie 
privilege established the pnoaple of direct election, and 
of Don>official matoritles iu the Indian legislatures 
appointed the first Indian Cablnei hfinlsters at Simi4 and 
the first Indian connallors in Wbiieball while more* 
over he earned the whole dcsausioo of lodiaa aSairs into 
a fresh atmosphere of fine and generoos debate 

Trne, the boreoncracy was to some extent saccetsfnl m 
whittling down the reforms Indian official ragnlatioos 
redneed the inflaance of the new bodies, and Anglo* 
India generally said to the party of refOTm ' Now 
'yon have got your cooncfls. be satisfied show what 
yoa can do with them, and abova all help ni to stamp out 
your revolotlonaries, iind don t ask for anything more. 
The hope of offioal India mtnifestly was that the changes 
would snffice for at least a generation, that in a word Lord 
^lorley in Indian history cootd be Finality John," precisely 
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as Lord John Russell "was made to stand in the England 
of the first reform Act. Without the war that hope must- 
have proved foolish , in 1914 it melted swiftly away. 

Responsible Partnership 

During the past three months one statement of liberal 
policy after another has revealed the Governments*' 
purpose, Both Mr. Montagu and his Under Secretary 
(Lord Islington) have spoken, and the Viceroy, addressing" 
the Legislative Council m August sketched m broad' 
outline the proposals upon which the Home and’ 
Indian Governments are working, in advance of the 
Secretary of State’s visiti Lord Chelmsford indicated three- 
lines of advance ; ’ ' ^ 

1. Liberal constitution of the legislative councils, with 

greatly extended powers of control. * ^ ' 

» I 

2. Increased opportunity' for qualified Indians 'in the- 
higher posts of the administrationi 

3 Decentralisation and local'Self-Government, with 
elective village and urban councils as'fhe baSs of system 
of provincial Autonomy. ' i i n > 

' The one essential principle to be established is responsi- 
bility. The one blunder that would imperil the' scheme is^ 
the .refusal, for any reason or through' any fear, of 
an adequate measure of responsibility to Indian represeh* 
tatives and legislative bodies. Here is, of course, an> 
almost irresistible temptation to an all-poweffur Govern- 
ment having behind ifc an unbroken tradition of authority. 
There is something to 'be said for autocracy 'j there is as- 
the Enghsh-speaking world' believes, everything to be 
Said, when a certain stage have been reached, for- 
self-Government. But the system for which there is- 
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■nothnjg lit nil to bs said is a syitcm possessing tbo 
appearance of antoaocny with none of Us reabty 1 

Self Goverjoient 

Now tbe tnain and governing fact of tha probleoi 
as Mr Asquith used to «ay is that In tha I mp e ria l 
Commonwealth of tomorrow there most be room for a 
self governing and responsibla India This is the 
place which the greatneas of< India involves, which the 
extraordinary loyalty of India has earned The wheel m 
everyone who follows the Indian Press can see, has corns 
fall arde« There has been nothing hire tbe consensos with 
which to-day tbs organs of 'Anglo-Indian or seml-ofHcial 
opmion, such as the powerfal Times of India, declaring 
that the immedate goal of all parties is a self-governing 
Inda in the Empire standing before the world os a 
great confederation of democratic peoples. 

Bat, needless to say, there survives stiU a party of 
irrecoocilables, who ^oro now becoming extremely 
local in a section of tbe Anglo-Indian Press. 
They are oohappily setting oat to crab " the Secretary 
of States Visit, and they are osiog the release of 
Mrs. Besant os the occasion of an attack Upon tbe 
policy of advance and recooaUatioo They wUl fall, for 
democratic England is with the Government m Its 
new porposes bat Mr Montagn and tbe Viceroy most bo 
fortified to meet them. 

Tbe opportunity calls fora splendid dedslon and a fine 
gestare and one b coovlaced that, after tbs experience of 
these years the natborities of JDelhl naderstand tbb os fallr 
-ns it is anderstood in l«ondoo and tbroaghoat England. If 
the WOT has taught os anything aid that brUliaat 
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and beloved soldier-professor, Tom Kettle, killed a year 
ago on the Somme, it has taught us that the great thing 
must be done in a great way That is true m the affairs 
of all peoples It is supremely true in relation to Britain 
and India. —(DcriZy News). 
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4 Blrp U MehU -g ** 

fi Hon Q K Gohhalc ^ 5 

0 Mr O Bnbcamtnia Aijar *3 

7 I>T £U>h ^haii Qhoae ^ ^ 

0 H H The Oaekwar of Baroda *“ 5 

0 Pandjt Madan Mohan MalaTija S 

IQ IckU lAipat Bal ^ <5 

11 Babn Bipin Chandra Bal o a 

13 Ur AbdtUBiiol § 

YoIuks U 4 I 

18 Dadabbal ITaorojl •> a 

:l W 0 B<mn*rll “ ? 

la Jwtloc B TyahJI bo 

16 Bal Oaogadhae Tilah ' gig 

17 Dioihaw Edolfl Waoha 5 ** :j5 

16. Lai Uoban Ohe«a O .8 t « 


19 

Bcmaib Chonder Dntk 

SO. 

6*aml Tivekananda 

31 

Ltla Hana E«1 

33 

Baja Bit T UadharaBao 

33 

Bao Bahador R. N Modbolkax 

31 

H H The Maharajah of Uyeorc 

Tcinme 

in 

23 

Sir Qnmdaa Banarjea 

9a 

B r Byed Ahmed ^ban 

27 

Pandit Ajcdianath 

9S 

K T Talani 

20 

HH Tb« I^tc KIsam of Hrdtra 

SO 

M K. Gandhi 

31 

Babn Arabinda Qboie 


S3 B ibn Atwani Ktunar Pntl 

33 Dr A K Cocmaranranif 

81 Bit Riblndracath Tacorc 

35 BirK Bfibadn Alyar ^ a 

wC Bicklm Chandra CbatUrJte — 

The three Tctomet If parthated at a tim e wni be ffien f*r8**0® 

Oaiieih & Co Pobllshers 39 Tfaombu Cheity St Madra®. 
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SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

His Life, Personality and Genius by K. S Ramaswami 
Sastii, B A , B L , with a Foreword by Mr J.C Eollo, Price 
Bs. 3 Concession rate to students, Es 2-8 540 pages. 

Cloth bound. 

Himself a poet and man of letters, and a lover of all that is pure and 
noble in this ancient land and in other lands Mr. Ramaswami Sastri brings 
the equipment of sympathy, learning, and oulture, intellectual and 
spiritual, to bear upon an appreciation of Rabindranath Tagore whose 
poetry is the language of the Soul of India 

Mr. Ramaswami Sastri has given vital help towards the understanding 
of Rabindranath and his religions, lyrical and dramatic conceptions and 
also a comprehensive study that is invaluable. The author does for Tagore 
what Scopford Brooke has done for Tennyson and Browning — to supply a 
popular exposition, critical and exhaustive of the Poet’s work, which will 
compel a study :y the works themselves on the part of those unacquainted • 
with the poet and will interpret their own thoughts and emotions to those 
who have come under the magic spell of the Prophet Poet’s genius, An 
excellent portrait of Dr. Tagore forms the frontioepiece. 

CHAP. CONTENTS 

I, Introductory. Tagore— A Study. 

II. Gitanjali ^ 

m. Gardener. 

IV. The Orescent Moon. 

V. Chitra 

VT, The King of the Dark Chamber, 

VII. The Post Office 

VIII, Translation of one hundred poems of Kabir. 

IX. Fiction. 

X. Badhana. 

KI. Tagore's Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches. 

Xn 'Conclusion 

XHI Bibliography 


, Ganesh &. Co., Publishers, 89 Thambu Chetty St., Madras 


2 nd Edltlofi^ 

Select Essays of Sister Nivedita 

With an Introdnotion by Ur fi J F Blair, 
Editor Empire, Oalonttn. 

TbJi ii a cemptrhizaiTB eoUactioo of th« leUet etiiyi of tliQ UU 8ljUr 
HiTBdlU who waid«ToU£gbu lift to tbacaoie of India. Thtpobliihenbopt 
thala penual of tba book will amply ttpaj tbo rtadata Tha book opana 
withan introdaotion by lit A J F Blair Editor Empire ” Calanita and 
U Uloatratad wltb lone half toot plotnrM Tbarr ]■ an appendix to tba book 
oootaJnIng loma tribntea paid to tbanamory ol tba lata Slater by wall known 
partonagaa ttieb ai lira J 0 Bom F J Alaxandir 8 K* Batolifla A J 
F Blair and otben Price Bi M-O 


Art and Swadeshi 

BY t 

Dr A K. COOUABABWAHT DBo. 

CoBlalna Bluaya oo IndlaaArtaod Baradeahl ProfoMly JQoiinfad 
with elf hiMD tare aad original plottuea and bandaomely bcond Friee Be. 1 
Tbe Trlbone witex -^Botb tba aotbor and pnUitbara of Art A 
Bwadtabi need 00 InirodoetlOQ to the Indian Pahlie A K Goomanxwany 
tba antbor fa u already gaidad a arid* rapntaUon aa one of iba meat abl* 
ietarpreUri of Indian Art and Ueeare Oanaab & Oo the pobUabrra are 
will known for btiogfng onl chup and atefol tdJtioni of worki grtatly ap< 
preeiatrd by tbe reading paUi« Tbe preaent rolsme ii a eompitatlon wltb 
tUoiUaUona of a few addreaaca and etaaje of Z)r A K. Ooomaraawamy 
mainly daallng whb tba ideala and prcepceta of Indian Art on ibe Indian 
Uation 1 

The Message of the East." 

By Br Ananda K Coomaraflwamy 

Price As 4. 


Qaouh & Co Pabllihen, Tbsniba Chetty St VBdrai 





